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_ A Spirit of Confidence 
Manifested at the Convention 
IKE a man rising from the ground after having been 
beaten down, battered and bruised by some com- 
bination of forces which he was powerless to resist, but 
surprisedly discovering himself whole, with no bones 
_ broken and with a tingle of internal energy which tells 
him that he still has power to conquer any mortal 
enemy, so the electric railway industry seems to feel its 
intrinsic soundness and strength necessary to meet to- 
| day’s problems even after the past six years of strife. 
This, if we have correctly sensed the feeling of the 
railway men, characterized the spirit of the annual con- 
vention of the association this week. The meetings 
' were replete with discussion, all of which gave the im- 
_ pression that the speakers were more confident of abil- 
ity to cope with the future, that a grasp is already had 
of many of the vexing situations which have caused so 
much discussion of late years, and that there is increas- 
ing stability in the industry as a whole. This does not 
minimize, nor indicate any forgetfulness of, the serious 
present-day problems yet to be solved. Rather it was 
the manner in which these problems were attacked, 
the assurance with which they were analyzed and exam- 
ined, that gave the impression that the industry is more 
certain of itself than a year ago. Not only in the meet- 
ings but in the halls, on the Boardwalk, in all small 
groups and pairs of friends and acquaintances, one heard 
and felt optimism and assurance. There were no “rot- 
_ ten business” conversations, but constructive, “the-cor- 
_ ner-is-turned,”’ positive discussions of the situation. 
With the foregoing as a somewhat figurative back- 
‘ground or interpretation of the convention as a whole 
it is worth while pointing out some of the prominent 
features and accomplishments. Noticeable on account 
_ of their absence, and on account of the reduced atten- 
_ dance directly attributable thereto, were the exhibits 
_ of previous years. But there were many remarks that, 
while the exhibits were of interest and value, their ab- 
sence this year, when constructive study in the sessions 
was so desirable, was probably conducive to the best 
results. At that, an attendance of more than twelve 
hundred, all present for serious business, was a worth- 


while and commendable record. 

5 Salesmanship, recognized as the principal element in 
| the railway business; clean-cut financial reconstruction, 
and better business methods in general in the railway 
2 industry formed the keynote strain of the convention. 
_ It permeated most addresses. and discussions, no matter 
~ on what nominal topic they started. 

| - The group of addresses on finance presented at the 
_ Wednesday morning session of the American Association 
represents one of the really great and constructive 
_ pieces of work of the association. While not minimiz- 
ing in the slightest any other effort at the convention, 
the address of F. E. Frothingham alone would have 
made the meeting an outstanding one for its value. 
This address is presented in full in this report number. 
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It is a sample of the sort of financial leadership the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL has called for from time 
to time; it is in full support of the sort of financial pro- 
gram which President Gadsden has so continuously 
recommended during his presidency of the association. 

Another accomplishment was a clarifying, if not a 
definition, of the attitude of the industry as to the bus. 
This is referred to elsewhere in these columns. The 
strongly supported meeting of publicity men, attended 
by many leading executives, tended to emphasize the 
importance of this work and to put it on a higher plane. 
And finally, though it was one of the first things done, 
the changes in the constitution which, if carried out 
in spirit, will mean so much to the association were 
adopted after full discussion and with the evident whole- 
hearted desire on the part of every one to make’ the 
association more useful, more constructive, more virile 
in its activities. 

No one can have attended this year’s convention with- 
out being encouraged, without having gained an appre- 
ciation of the value of the association and its conven- 
tions and without having gained confidence in the 
eventual, if not early, return to complete vitality of the 
electric railway industry. 


The New Administration 

of the American Association 

OBERT I. TODD, Indianapolis, takes up the. reins 

of the American Electric Railway Association for 
the ensuing year. A modest, lovable, capable, experi- 
enced man, combining in one individual the dual agsso- 
ciation interests of urban and interurban transporta- 
tion, he is an executive in whose hands the affairs of 
this great industry may well be intrusted. His forte 
is in quietly, carefully planning and executing the 
tasks confronted. It may therefore be expected that 
the work done by the association during the next year 
will be great, though there may be less evidence of it 
in public expression. 

With the president, two of the vice-presidents and 
six of the twelve members of the executive commit- 
tee elected at large located in the West, there can be 
no justification for the assertion this year that the 
association is run in the East. This is the opportunity 
for the West to make the association an instrumentality 
of greater usefulness to the great properties of this 
section and to shape its activities to reflect more com- 
pletely the wishes of the entire industry, if there has 
been any provinciality in its functioning heretofore. It 
is up to the West, and particularly the Middle West, to 
make good its administrative opportunity. 

Taken as a whole, the new executive committee is an 


exceptionally strong one and it would be hard to sug- 


gest wherein the nominating committee could have im- 
proved on its selections. It reflects the careful canvas 
of the field made and the value of appointing the nom- 
inating committee in advance of the convention as pro- 
vided in the revised constitution. 
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No Bus Members 

for the Association 

FTER an extended but very satisfactory discus- 

sion of both sides of the proposal to revise the 
constitution so as to leave it to the discretion pf the 
executive committee to admit bus companies to mem- 
bership in the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion the amendment was rejected by a decisive vote. 
The issue of the discussion was whether well-estab- 
lished, non-competitive bus companies should be taken 
in so that the association might benefit by their knowl- 
edge and experience or whether they should be kept 
out to. avoid any possible distortion of publicity to 
indicate that the association had recognized or ac- 
knowledged that the electric railway was passing and 
was to be replaced by the automotive vehicle. There 
was plenty of feeling that to pass the amendment 
would. seriously embarrass some companies in their 
local situation, and of course such a possibility, seem- 
ing real, was to be avoided. The basis for this feeling 
was the possibility that to recognize the non-competi- 
tive, responsible, well-managed bus company would be 
broadly interpreted in the public mind, perhaps aided 
by insidious propaganda, to include the irresponsible, 
unregulated jitney which in many places is seriously 
jeopardizing the investment in the electric railway and 
forming obviously unfair competition. 

In refusing to admit bus‘-members, however, it should 
be noted that this action was not in any sense a deci- 
sion to refuse to recognize the bus as a type of vehicle 
that may be used profitably and properly by the present 
members of the association in providing transporta- 
tion in certain locations or sections of a community, 
co-ordinating it with the present rail system. In fact, 
continued and more intensive study of the possibili- 
ties of utilizing the motor bus and trolley bus were 
urged even by those who were most insistent that bus 
companies should not be admitted to membership. The 
judgment was clearly that the electric railway com- 
panies shouid openmindedly consider where they can 
advantageously employ buses, and not that they should 
take the attitude that the bus as a tool of transporta- 
tion is one to be scoffed at or ignored. Many of those 
who spoke on the subject stated concretely that they 
were now planning to introduce, or had already intro- 
duced, the bus for supplementary and complementary 
service to their present systems. If any vehicle of 
mass transportation offers a means of more economical 
service in any location, certainly the present trans- 
portation companies should welcome its advent and 
capitalize its advantages. 


Engineers Again Boost Plan for 
American Committee on Electrification 


MONG the many items of vital interest which 
marked the second session of the Engineering 
Association convention none was more significant than 
the decision to start something in the direction of unity 
of action in heavy traction investigations. It will not 
appear invidious if special attention is directed to this 
matter, because duplication of work in this field on the 
part of several national associations is already becom- 
ing a serious matter. It is none too soon to plan for 
such co-operation as will insure accurate and complete 
data in regard to electrification. 
The Engineering Association suggests the name 
“American Committee on Electrification” as an appro- 
priate one for a joint committee representing all in- 


terests affected by the electrification cf railroads. It 
is proposed that a joint committee, with this name or 
some other, be charged for the present simply with the 
responsibility of collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion with the least possible lost motion. That seems 
like a very simple proposition. There ought to be no 
opposition to it. The main trouble is to make a start. 

It has been said that “the way to resume is to 
resume.” So the way to have an “American Committee 
on Electrification” is to appoint an American commit- 
tee on electrification and to tell it to do something. It 
does not matter which association starts this movement, 
just so that one of them does so. It is to be hoped that 
the executive committee of the Engineering Associa- 
tion will act favorably upon the resolution adopted at 
the convention, and invite the appropriate executive 
bodies in other national societies to appoint representa- 
tives on a joint committee. 

The only possible objection to this plan is that it 
would add one more to the already many joint commit- 
tees trying to facilitate progress in this or that direc- 
tion. This objection is a valid one, but the subject of 
electrifying the steam railroads of the country is one of 
such moment and importance that the societies are 
certainly justified in adding this one to their multifari- 
ous activities. The fact is, they are already doing a 
lot of work along this line, and the purpose of the pro- 
posed committee is:to reduce, rather than increase, the 
total amount of work by cutting out lost motion. 


Salesmanship Beginning 
to Be Taken Seriously 


NE of the best products of the 1921 convention 

was the profound impression made as to the neces- 
sity for injecting salesmanship into the conduct of the 
electric railway business. President Gadsden took the 
delegates seriously to task for their neglect to take to 
heart the earnest suggestions made along this line 
heretofore. He attributed the present straits of the 
industry to its absolute disregard of the laws of 
economics and selling applied in every other commer- 
cial enterprise the world over. His address and the 
one by Mr. Goodwin made it pretty clear that for the 
present at least the problem of salesmanship transcends 
all others. Both were confident that proper attention to 
the commercialization of the business will transform the 
financial condition ‘of the industry, and that failure to 
do so, particularly in view of the menacing competitive 
situation, will lead to the financial ruin of the enter- 
prise as a private one. 

While several expressions were heard on how to go 
about securing the proper application of salesmanship 
all through the business, there was found to be a com- 
mon belief that the railway president with real sales 
instinct as one of his characteristics is the ideal man to 
direct the selling of the company’s product. Where a 
railway is large enough, the officer who is directly in 
charge of the operating department may well be the 
man primarily intrusted with merchandising the serv- 
ice. This and: the further development of the sales 
organization of an electric railway are well shown in 
the chart included in the article by Mr. Goodwin which 
appeared in the convention issue of the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL, Sept. 24, 1921, page 472. 

There is no doubt that the sales work must start at 
the top, including some sales attitude in the directorate 
as well as the chief executive. The president must 
infuse the whole organization with the spirit of selling 
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transportation to the public. But he cannot enthuse 
his staff unless he himself is full of the spirit of sales- 
manship. For example, if courtesy is an essential of 
salesmanship, then courtesy must originate with the 
chief executive. It must permeate down through the 
organization and reach the car riders from their con- 
tact with the platform men. One good point touched 
on in the discussion of this subject was the recom- 
mendation that employees should be kept informed on 
the many problems confronting the company. They 
tannot explain to the public unless they are posted. 
They must understand the goods they have for sale. 
Mr. Goodwin stated that transportation ought to be the 
best advertised product in the world because it has 
hundreds of thousands of potential salesmen. coming 
into daily contact with millions of customers. So it 
‘should, and through proper co-ordination the conductor 
and motorman will so carry out orders as to make more 
and more friends for the company and thus “put over” 
the service rendered in a way that should lead not only 
to good will but. to prosperity. 


Organization Changes 

Are Now in Effect 

OW that the proposed changes or revisions of the 

constitution and by-laws have become a fact, as 
modified and adopted by the convention, it is well to 
examine their purpose and probable effect upon the 
‘future activity and usefulness of the association. — 

Most important is the provision for active manage- 
ment of the association’s affairs by the executive com- 
mittee in monthly meetings. This provision; it should 
be noted, was understood and accepted by those who have 
consented to serve as officers during the next year, so 
that the provision will probably be carried out in the 
full spirit of its intention. This augurs well. It should 
result in a much higher standard of association activity 
than when all the responsibility must be shouldered by 
a secretary necessarily held close to the office, working 
‘under the advice of an overloaded president. The 
provision for the various standing committees is of 
course important and is a part of the better manage- 
ment machinery which the association has set up. Of 
course, the most important factor in the operation of 
the association is the men in charge of its affairs, yet 
the machinery provided should be made most fitting 
to assist them in their work.’ 

But there were some matters of association policy 
originally proposed most of which fell by the wayside 
at this time, though it was recognized that at some 
future time action might be different in some cases. 
‘Thus, the proposal to change the terms of office of 
the vice-presidents was not revived, though there had 
been indication from several individuals that this was 
considered by them an important point. Transporta- 
tion companies other than rail will not be admitted 
to membership, though this had been recommended by 
the executive committee. The proposal that municipal 
railways be admitted, made by the reorganization com- 
mittee but vetoed by the executive committee, was not 
raised on the floor, and the attitude to be taken toward 
the individual municipal employee is still undecided. 
It was apparently the belief of the membership in 
these various cases that where some of the members 
thought the adoption of certain new policies might 
seriously injure them, the association should postpone 
action until time would develop a more nearly unani- 
mous opinion in favor of the change. 


This is undoubtedly for the best. The association 


will progress most rapidly when all work toward a 
common purpose with a common policy. At the end ~ 
of the convention that common purpose and spirit . 
seemed to be strongly in evidence. 


Will a New Era 
Come in New York? 


HE proposed reorganization plan of the electrie 

railway systems in New York City offered by the 
Transit Commission on Sept. 30 is of a constructive 
nature. The prominent officials in the city administra- 
tion, which has been hostile to the companies since it 
assumed office four years ago, claim to see in it an 
increase in fare to 8 or 10 cents. But this is not 
justified by any statements in the report, which 
advisedly declares-in favor of a 5-cent fare if that is 
possible and guarantees that fare for at least a year 
after the plan goes into effect.. It is hoped that before 
the rate of fare is definitely settled there will be a very 
careful consideration of the undoubtedly close relation 
between rates of fare and city planning and develop- 
ment. The principal railway officers have in general 
refrained from public comment, evidently desiring to 
know more in detail how the main principles laid down 
in the report are to be applied concretely. 

In fact, the report is an outline only of a proposed 
plan and its effect on individual companies can be 
determined only when more information is available as 
to the way in which it is to be applied. Thus the plan 
contemplates the taking over of the properties to form 
the new system on a valuation, but does not explain 
the basis on which that valuation will be conducted. It 
also says that railways whose earning power is not 
sufficient will not be included in the proposed con- 
solidated system. The security holders of those chosen 
will be awarded 5 per cent bonds up to the value of the 
property, and a bonus is mentioned as a reward for effi- 
cient management, with a barometer fund to determine 
the rate of fare. 

These features show that the plan, broadly speaking, 
belongs to the service-at-cost class with the addition of 
an incentive clause, the nature of which is not very 
clear from the printed report and probably remains to 
be worked out. The promise is made, however, that 
those details will be taken up promptly. Hearings are 
to be conducted and the commission hopes that by next 
summer the consolidation will be effected and the new 
system will be functioning. 

If the future conclusions of the commission are as 
wisely reasoned as those in its preliminary report and 
it has the ability to carry them out promptly the tran- 
sit situation in New York will be greatly improved. 

Every one has realized for a long time that something 
radical had to be done to bring the present chaotic con- 
dition to an end. The surface roads are in a particularly 
bad condition, especially those with the heavy invest- 
ment charge of a conduit system. Many are not paying 
their fixed charges and none can be considered in a pros- 
perous condition. The rapid transit lines are not much 
better off. The Brooklyn Rapid Transit is in the hands 
of a receiver, the question of an appointment of one for 
the Interborough is before the court and the stock of 
the Manhattan Railway, which under the present lease 
of that company to the Interborough Rapid Transit pays 
7 per cent on par, is selling in the market for about 40. 

Such a condition is not good for the companies or for 
the city. The new plan at least points a way out. It 
should be developed more fully. 
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Relation of the Electric Railway Industry 
to Industrial Efficiency” 


By Herbert Hoover 


Secretary of Commerce of the United States 


Better Understanding of Importance of Electric Railways to the Community and to Industry and 
Employment Is Necessary in Order to Recover Economic Stability and Develop 
These Services—Ceaseless Public Education Essential 


NE of the outstanding results 
() of the present unemployment 

conference has been to im- 
press on every one the unlimited 
interdependency of our various in- 
dustries. Not that the general fact 
was unknown or unexpected, but the 
conference has brought the fact for- 
ward with startling distinctness. 

Your industry is no exception to 
this, but on the contrary is probably 
one of the most conspicuous ex- 
amples. It would appear that the 
only thing which kept you going, as 
an industry, during some of the past 
years has been the very necessity of 
your service in order that the rest 
of the community could progress and 
function industrially and socially. 

When I speak of ‘your industry” 
I mean and visualize the urban and 
interurban transportation business. 
For I assume at the outset that, 
except for the natural desire to pro- 
tect your reasonable investment in 
railways as such, you recognize your 
responsibility to furnish to a com- 
munity the transportation which is 
necessary for its development and 
success irrespective of what physical 
agency you may deem best to utilize 
for the purpose. ; 

But, even with the necessity of 
your service recognized, you are, I 
understand, in a critical condition, 
though in a way which differs from 
the condition of other industries in 
many respects. 

The condition of your industry is 
indeed critical in many aspects. The 
whole condition has arisen, at least 
in part, it seems to me, from a lack 
of appreciation, both on the part of 
the general public and on your own 
part, of the basic interdependence of 
your industry and the rest of the 
industries of the community and 
nation. 

Some of the data which bear upon 
this are astonishing, and are con- 
clusive of the point: 

You represent a fixed investment 


*Address delivered at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J., Oet. 3-6, 1921. 


HERBERT HOOVER, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Thoroughly immersed in the unemployment conference and daily wearied by an endless 
chain of interviews on this subject, Mr. Hoover turns aside for a while to devote his 
attention to the electric railway industry, realizing its important function in the general 


industrial life of the community. 


said to be about $6,000,000,000, upon 
which a great deal of industrial and 
other business credit is based. 

You employ some 300,000 men in 
normal times. 

You burn annually more than 16,- 
000,000 tons of coal. 

You have a gross income, esti- 
mated for 1920, of some $955,000,- 
000, of which approximately 6 per 
cent, or nearly $60,000,000, is repaid 
to the communities in taxes, not to 
mention the paving maintenance 
which most of you carry. 

You pay out more than $300,000,- 
000 in wages, which is used prin- 
cipally for purchasing commodities 
and the products of other industries. 

You buy directly supply material 
which costs another $300,000,000. 

You buy, in normal times, another 
$200,000,000 worth for extensions, 
replacements, etc. 

You transport, each year, from 
12,000,000,000 to 15,000,000,000 pas- 
sengers—twelve times as many as 
the steam railroads. 

The very marshaling of these data 
indicates the close relation your in- 
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dustry has to other industries and 
its importance to the nation. 

There is another element to your 
service, too, which must not be 
overlooked, and that is the housing 
situation—the adequate planning of 
community life. As you who have 
developed the industry realize, the 
only factor which makes possible a 
healthy expansion of housing facil- 
ities beyond the confines of congested 
city districts is adequate transporta- 
tion. ; 

I mention all these facts, most of 
them of every-day knowledge to you, 
for the purpose of emphasizing the 
close interdependence of your indus- 
try and the industrial life of the 
community. : 

The public, on its part, not only 
must recognize your service in rela- 
tion to other industries and _ busi- 
nesses, but must recognize you as 
an industry and a business subject 
to the impact of economic laws that 
dominate the other industries and 
businesses. - 

To be sure, the classification of 
your business as a public utility has 


—— 


—— 
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entailed regulation of rates designed 
to take the place of competition 
which is in the main theoretically 
absent, and intelligent regulation re- 
alizes the necessity of proper return 
on actual capital invested if these 
services are to be extended and sat- 
isfactorily maintained. 

There can be no question but that 
in the face of rising prices and 
wages, with at the same time a regu- 
lated income, both industry and serv- 
ice have suffered greatly during the 
past six years; falling prices and 


wages will of course improve this 
situation. 

Beyond this, however, a _ better 
understanding is needed of the inter- 
relation of these factors and of your 
importance to the community and to 
industry and employment as a whole 
if we are to recover economic stabil- 
ity and if these services are to 
develop. 

I know of only one way to a full 
understanding of these matters— 
ceaseless public education on the ele- 
mental facts. 


Put Business Common Sense Into 
Electric Railway Managing” 


Thirty-three Years of Economic Er- 

rors Emphasize the Need of Instilling 

the Industry with the Commercial 

and Financial Instinct—Know the 

Unit Cost of Your Service—lIt Is 

Essential in Making Salesmen of 
Your Employees 


_ By Philip H. Gadsden 


President American Electric Railway 
Association 


through which we are now all pass- 

ing we are conscious, if we think 
at all, of the movement of a great 
economic current whose meaning we 
do not as yet understand and the 
extent of whose operations we cannot 
grasp. We know, however, that every 
business enterprise recognizes’ the 
change in economic conditions and 
every business concern is giving its 
best thought and attention to changing 
and modifying the methods of conduct- 
ing its business in order to adjust 
itself to these changed economic con- 
ditions. 

So it is with us. We have been engaged 
ever since the war in an _ intensive 
study of the electric railway situation 
in this country, in the effort. to adjust 
and modify our methods of transporta- 
tion in accordance with the lessons 
drawn from that great struggle. 

As I look back on the very short 
history of the electric railways in this 
country it seems to me that our whole 
pathway of thirty-three years has been 
strewn with economic and -business 
errors. This industry of ours inherited 
bodily all of the traditions of the horse 
car. In those early days the entire 
thought and attention of the pioneers 
of electric railways in this country 
were concentrated on the development 
of the engineering and mechanical 
problems involved. We were so intent 
upon developing the electric traction 


I: THE backwash of the great war 


*Abstract of address presented at the 
banquet of the annual convention of the 
American Electric Railway Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 3-6, 1921. 
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PHILIP H. GADSDEN 


that we entirely overlooked the com- 
mercial and the financial problems un- 
derlying our great industry. 


What was the. result? Without 
thought, without consideration, we 
took over the 5-cent fare without a 


question, simply because it had been 
the habit for people to travel on a 
horse car an average of not over 2 
miles for a nickel. 

What else could we do? Because the 
horse cars for that nickel carried peo- 
ple as far as their rails extended, a 
distance which rarely exceeded 2 or 3 
miles, we also agreed to carry our 
patrons on the same basis for the same 
nickel, absolutely in violation of all 
business principles. As I look over the 
history of business in the world I can 
recall no other phase of human activity, 
no one else who had the monumental 
courage to attempt to conduct an in- 
dustry like this in defiance of all laws of 
economics. Is it any wonder we find 
ourselves where we are? 


RAILWAYS A BUSINESS FAILURE 


What have we done? In the short 
space of thirty-three years we have 
built up a transportation industry which 
has 44,000 miles of track. It employs 


over 300,000 people and operates about 
80,000 cars, which annually transport 
many times more passengers than all 
the steam railroads in this country 
combined. It is a wonderful achieve- 
ment, but it is purely from an engi- 
neering and a- scientific standpoint. 
From a business standpoint, tested by 
the rules of common sense and busi- 
ness, we have been a monumental 
failure. 

Now that the haze of the conflict has 
gone and we are beginning to see the 
meaning of the struggle we have been 
through, what lessons shall be drawn? 
That the future problems of this in- 
dustry are not engineering, are not 
scientific, but that the future salva- 
tion of the electric railways is in the 
hands of the commercial men of the in- 
dustry. 

In every business except our own 
there are two distinct branches. The 
first is the manufacturing, or produc- 
tion end; the second the commercial, 
or the sales end. Is there any such di- 
vision of labor in the electric rail- 
ways? You will find this commercial 
development in the steam railroads, in 
the gas business, in the textile mills 
and automobile factories. You find it 
developed in the highest possible char- 
acter in the electric light and power 
business. In every line of human ac- 
tivity except ours this well-regulated 
attention to the commercial and eco- 
nomic ends of the business has been 
recognized as fundamental. Are we 
supermen? Can we succeed in defi- 
ance to all the laws of political econ- 
omy? We see the answer in our trial 
balances tonight. 


“TYRANNY OF THE BALANCE SHEET” 


As I said on a previous occasion, the 
hard lesson which we have had to learn 
and the hard lesson which the public 
must be taught is that electric railways 
in this country, while their rates may 
be regulated by commissions, where 
other businesses are free to charge 
what they wish, while its service is 
dictated to it by a commission, when 
the service of every other business is 
governed by economic conditions, while 
we are hampered on every hand, we 
still enjoy in common with every other 
business in the world one privilege, 
and that is that we live under the 
tyranny of the balance sheet. 

But from now on what I want to 
impress upon this industry is that the 
test of a successfully operated prop- 
erty is the same test which is applied 
to any other business; that is, have 
you a red or a black figure at the bot- 
tom of your balance sheet? 

That means that in the future we 
must put less emphasis on our engi- 
neering problems and more and more 
emphasis on the commercial and finan- 
cial problems. : 

What are the problems which are 
crowding upon us for solution? One is 
the unbridled and unregulated jitney 
bus competition, which is eating out 
our very vitals, while we are chained 
to the rock of commission regulation. 
That is a commercial problem which 
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must be met as any other business 
would which is affected by lawless and 
unregulated competition. 


TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES 


We are faced at Washington with a 
great problem of taxation. The ques- 
tion of how it is going to be possible 
for the electric railways in the future 
to acquire sufficient new capital to pro- 
vide for the betterments and improve- 
ments imperatively demanded by the 
various communities, of when and how 
can that capital be secured in compe- 
tition with tax-exempt securities which 
are being issued by the millions by our 
city and state governments, is a prob- 
lem which will require very grave 
study. Unless some remedy can be 
found for that situation of affairs there 
is no hope of financing this great in- 
dustry for any extended period. It is 
up to you to sell to the Congress of the 
United States the idea that the electric 
railway is one of the essentials of 
human life, that here is an industry 
which lies at the very base of industrial 
life and is being throttled to death by 
unwise and impolitic fiscal policy on the 
part of our government. 

In saying these things and in calling 
them to your attention, if you were 
the salesmen I wish you were you 
would go home and do something about 
it, but you don’t. This question of tax- 
ing the securities has been fully venti- 
lated and advertised in Aera and in 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, by facts 
put there at my request in the hope 
that each one of you would take it up 
and sell the idea to your Representa- 
tive and your Senator. Have you done 
it? I can answer for you—you have 
not! If you had been a salesman, if 
you had had the commercial instinct 
I am talking to you about, you would 
have done it. Why didn’t you do it? 
Because you have been trained that 
service is the one thing to keep your 
mind on. 

We have carried this idea of service 
to the nth degree. I am not at all 
minimizing the value of good service. 
I realize that none of these things can 
be brought about unless we do give 
good service, but what the electric rail- 
way industry is trying to do is to give 
service even if it cannot afford to give 
it. Does anybody else do it? No! We 
have got to change our viewpoint. How 
will you do it? We here cannot bring 
it about alone. This is a question of 
mental attitude, a question of view- 
point, and you must get this idea down 
through your entire organization and 
personnel. 


ESTABLISH HUMAN RELATIONSHIP 


We must as an industry, from the 
president to the platform man, realize 
from now on that we are like every- 
body else. We are not like the Jew 
_in the temple who thanked God he was 
not like other men. We have been doing 
that for thirty-three years, thanking 
God that we did not have to conduct 
our business like any other business 
and that we were exempt from the laws 
of political economy. Now we want to 
imitate the other fellow who bowed his 


head in shame and asked that Provi- 
dence be merciful to him a sinner. We 
are sinners. We have sinned against 
the laws of business common sense. 

How are you going to get the motor- 
man, conductor and your subordinates 
into this scheme? We have got to go 
back to the human relationship which 
we lost when the industry passed out 
of the horse-car days. We got so big 
and employed so many people that the 
presidents and general managers no 
longer knew the men on the platforms. 
We turned that over to somebody ‘else 
and in that we missed our mark. This 
job of establishing personal relation- 
ship is not to be handed out to a car 
starter. It’s a president’s job. It is 
up to him to enthuse his organization 
with his own gpirit. 

One of the prime essentials of sales- 
manship is that the salesman shall 
know the value of the goods he is sell- 
ing. The salesman knows the cost 
price of his goods, and therefore he 
is in a position to discuss intelligently 
with the customer whether the price he 
is asking is reasonable. 


KNOW THE VALUE OF Your” Goops 


How: many men in our organization 
from ‘the president down. know. today 
the value of the goods he’sells? We 
must first have a value placed on our 


properties, one that the public recog- 
nizes and admits. If your motorman, 
conductor, cashier, collector and every 
other man in your organization - is 
equipped with this information he has, 
at least, one of the essentials of sales- 
manship. He is in a position to say, 
“The service we are giving to you 
costs us so many millions of dollars.” 


A NEw ATTITUDE NECESSARY 


I hope I have gone far enough to 
impress upon your minds what is per- 
fectly clear to mine, namely, that the 
way out of the difficulties and trials 
and tribulations which surround us is 
to have an.entire change of heart. We 
have the habit of laying all of our 
troubles upon the public. Most of our 
troubles, most of the abuses which are 
heaped upon us have been brought on 
by ourselves. We have invited them; 
it is our fault that we have a fixed 
5-cent fare, not the fault of the public: 


It is our fault that we carry our riders. 
20, 30 or 40 miles for a nickel, not the — 


fault of the public. If we tell the pub- 


lic that and admit that we, made “4 
mistake, we will have a better ‘ehanice 
to preach this new gospel and this new 
evangel I am talking to you about, 
for the salvation of this industry de- 
pends upon the exercise of the prin- 
ciples of salesmanship. 


“The Future of Street Railway 
«4 = Binancing 


Railwaye Are a Necessity ‘and Means for Their Financing Should Be 
Provided—Proper Financial Organization for Service-at-Cost 
Franchises Is Outlined 


By J. K. Newman 


Isidore Newman & Sons, Bankers, New Orleans 


le [vest os was a time when munici- 

pal ownership was advocated as 

a solution of the street railway 
problems, but the cities seem not to 
want the properties now. Further- 
more, the bondholders don’t want to 
foreclose and the equity holders are left 
with the burden. It is impossible at 
this time for any street railway to sell 
even first mortgage bonds, though the 
issue may be small and better protected 
than the best standards required in the 
past. There is no industry which has 
been hurt more and “hollered” less. 


The time has come to “holler” loud and . 


continue to “holler” until the truth is 
known and then to “holler” some more 
lest the people forget. We have kept 
our troubles too much to ourselves and 
the effort to explain the facts has been 
spasmodic and not continuous. 

An organization should be formed 
and supported by all street railways of 
the United States to give publicity to 
the facts. This organization should be 
organized as a corporation with a com- 
plete staff capable of telling the whole 


*Abstract of paper presented at annual 
meeting of American Electric Railway As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. . 3-6, 
1921. 


story to the public and persistently 
telling it by every means which seems 
effective, dignified and _ businesslike. 
The trackless trolley car has been 
shown in moving pictures throughout 
the country and the effect on the pub- 
lic mind is astonishing in the hope 
which it has instilled for a cheaper and 
better transportation. This fallacy 
must not go unchallenged. The street 
railway interest should counteract it by 
the best moving picture story which 
can be written to show the street rail- 
way side, and the picture should be 
made beautiful to the eye and illuminat- 
ing to the brain.. This is only a trivial 
suggestion compared to the many sub- 
stantial things which can be .done to 
counteract the demagogue, the dishon- 
est politician and to educate the men 
who would really like to know, and, 
knowing, would be fair. 

Municipal ownership would be a 
blessing to the owners of street rail- 
way securities; it may prove far less 
satisfactory to the public. But the 
cities won’t buy. To their credit it 
must be said that there are many state 
commissions and many city authorities 
who are trying to do the square thing. 
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Unfortunately, however, there are still 
some city or state authorities who have 
not the courage to advocate municipal 
ownership or to give relief by grant- 
ing higher fares. They falsely fear it 
means political doom. This is notably 
and disgracefully true of New York 
City. But the street railway system is 
necessary for the life of the city. Hence 
the city should take over the property 
at a fair valuation and attempt to oper- 
ate it in the interest of the people, or 
allow the owners to do so. 


SERVICE-AT-COST FRANCHISES 


If the city does not want municipal 
ownership, it must provide a rate of 
fare which will yield a fair return on 
a fair valuation. Many. cities have 
recognized this policy and are adjust- 
ing the street railway problem fairly 
and squarely, but there are some. hold- 
outs. Again, argument is used that 
the street railways will become obso- 
lete. This is an absurdity,.not care- 
fully analyzed, but used for. the pur- 
pose of oppression, and unfortunately 
it has reached the banker and the in- 
yestor. If the cities will not buy the 
street railway systems then service at 
cost must be granted to the companies. 
Without some incentive it is contrary 
to human nature for the management 
to exhaust its brains and energy on 
such a proposition. This incentive 
should be in several forms, as follows: 
(a) A premium on new capital raised 
either for extensions or betterments, 
if it means economy or improved ser- 
vice; (b) a higher return on a fixed 
valuation when there is a diminishing 
cost for the service rendered; (c) the 
right to earn an excess over the fixed 
return to create a stabilization fund to 
insure the fixed return continuously. 
The company should be permitted to 
invest such excess in property account, 
but no return should be allowed upon 
property acquired from such excess. 
This excess should be large enough to 
provide for junior financing as here- 
inafter referred to. (d) The city should 
recognize the value of expert advice 
in all branches of its service and per- 
mit the cost thereof to be charged as 
an operating expense. It is often true 
that a dollar paid for expert advice 
returns itself many times either in sav- 
ings or in mistakes avoided.’ (e) Every 
effort should be made to reduce the 
taxes, and the franchise tax should be 
eliminated altogether. 

With a service-at-cost plan in force, 
the companies must have a financial 
setup on a modern, comprehensive plan 
irrespective of what securities may be 
previously outstanding. Where the 
companies cannot comply with a stand- 
ard or modern form of financing, they 
should find a way out even if they 
must resort to receivership to readjust 
the capitalization. 

If properties under the sérvice-at- 
cost plan are to be allowed only an 8 
per cent return, the requirement that 
net earnings after deducting renewal 
and replacement charges shall show 
twice the interest on bonds outstanding 


~would limit the outstanding bonds. to 


50 per cent of the value of the prop- 
erty, assuming that the bonds had to 
be sold on an 8 per cent basis. That, 
however, would leave too large a pro- 
portion of the cost of additions to be 
financed by junior securities. There- 
fore with the modern treatment of re- 
newals and replacements, the bankers 
must recognize the fact that adequate 
provision for renewals and_ replace- 
ments protects the bondholders to the 
same extent as a corresponding surplus 
over bond interest did in the past when 
such provision was not made for re- 
newals and replacements. The bond- 
holders will be properly safeguarded in 
this particular if it is required that the 
net earnings when added to the re- 
newal and replacement reserve set 
aside out of earnings shall aggregate 
twice the interest charge. In this case, 
such renewal and replacement reserve 
should be inviolably dedicated to re- 
newals and no portion of such reserve 
should be available for dividends. As- 
suming such renewal and replacement 
charges to amount annually to 3 per 
cent of the recognized fair valuation, 
this would permit the issuance of 8 
per cent bonds to the extent of about 
70 per cent of the cost of the addi- 
tions and still show twice the interest 
charges in net earnings and provisions 
for renewals. 


SALE. OF JUNIOR SECURITIES 


With such a requirement from in- 
vestment bankers, no street railway 
company should have first mortgage 
bonds outstanding in excess of 70 per 
cent of its valuation. The issue also 
should be unlimited in amount so that 
additional bonds can be issued from 
time to time without limiting the total 
amount ever to be outstanding, but 
restricted as to the conditions under 
which additional bonds may be issued. 
Under such a plan only 70 per cent 
of the money can be raised on first 
mortgage bonds, even after a financial 
reorganization has occurred either 
through voluntary process or receiver- 
ship. How is the additional 30 per 
cent to be raised? It might come 
through any one or all of the follow- 
ing sources: (a) The company should 
be allowed to earn an excess over the 
fixed return to be invested in addi- 
tional property as hereinbefore ex- 
plained. (b) The cities must give such 
support to the companies that pre- 
ferred stock can be sold to the patrons 
of the company. The city should lend 
its effort to insure stability of princi- 
pal and continuity of dividends on this 
preferred stock by removing all obsta- 
cles in the way of profitable operation. 
This means the city should indorse one 
and only one system of transportation, 
thus enabling a monopoly, if you want 
to call it by this name, but a monopoly 
which never grows fat and lives on a 
mere skeleton diet. (c) When the pre- 
ferred stock has thus been sold to the 
patrons of the company and where the 
first mortgage bonds outstanding are 
less than 70 per cent of the valuation 
a second mortgage issue will be safe 


and will appeal to certain classes of 
investors who need a larger return 
than is obtainable on absolutely first 
mortgage bonds. (d) Sale of common 
stock. Where the income return al- 
lowed by the regulatory bodies is suf- 
ficient to cover the average interest 
rate at which all the company’s securi- 
ties are sold, it will ordinarily be the 
case that the interest paid upon the 
first mortgage bonds or other prior 
lien securities is materially less than 
the average rate of return. Thus, the 
surplus net earnings available for the 
common stock will be materially in ex- 
cess of the average rate. This should 
make it possible to sell common stock 
at par or better to such investors as 
are willing, in consideration of such in- 
creased income, to assume the larger 
risks of business going with the junior 
securities. 

When the city authorities or state 
commissions have fixed a fair value on 
the property and have determined what 
is a fair return thereon, it is no 
longer their affair how the company 
capitalizes so jong as the capitalization 
is such that additional securities can 
be sold to meet the cost of improve- 
ments and additions in the future. For 
instance, if a company had a valuation 
of $1,000,000 and was allowed an 8 per 
cent return thereon and if it could sell 
at par 6 per cent first mortgage bonds 
for 50 per cent of the cost of the 
property, the remaining 50 per cent 
would be capitalized in the form of 
common stock and the surplus avail- 
able therefor would be 10 per cent. 
The higher yield on the common stock 
might make junior financing possible, 
and no interference should be offered 
by the city if the common stock should 
show 10 or even 12 per cent return, 
provided the total return on all securi- 
ties did not exceed the fair return al- 
lowed on the agreed valuation. If the 
city and state authorities will learn this 
lesson it will be an important step for- 
ward in the financing of junior equities, 
and thus make street railway financing 
more feasible. 


FRANCHISES AND INDETERMINATE 
PERMITS 


There is nothing more destructive to 
street railway financing than short term 
franchises unless it-is short term fran- 
chises which undertake to make rules, 
regulations and general conditions of 
operation in the distant future. Bank- 
ers will not recommend and investors 
will not buy bonds where the maturity 
thereof is beyond the maturity of the 
franchise. It is expensive to refund 
an issue of bonds, and no one advo- 
cates that street railway bonds should 
or could be paid at maturity without 
refunding. It makes a tremendous dif- 
ference whether an issue runs for one 
hundred years or if it is refunded ten 
times during that period. 

If first mortgage bonds on street rail- 
ways were limited to a fair per cent 
of the fair value of the property and 
were properly protected by mainte- 
nance, renewal and replacement clauses 
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and the many other good clauses which 
the usual mortgage now contains there 
would be no need for a maturity under 
one hundred years or more and no sink- 
ing fund would be required. However, 
there are many objectionable condi- 
tions which have crept into these mort- 
gages and they must be eliminated, 
while on the other hand several new 
clauses should be inserted through 
which the conditions can be changed to 
meet conditions which will arise in the 
future. It would probably be hard at 
the beginning to have a condition in 
the mortgages that 50 per cent of the 
holders of the bonds issued could change 
practically any or all of the conditions 
of the mortgage, but if the street rail- 
way companies and the bankers will 
confer from time to time a broader un- 


derstanding of proper financing will re- 
sult and mortgages will be devised 
which will strengthen the companies 
instead of restricting them to the point 
where reorganizations are necessary. 

The indeterminate franchise is neces- 
sary for proper rehabilitation of street 
railway financing. Such a permit 
should be exclusive; it should allow 
the fare to be flexible; it should insure 
against jitneys and buses which paral- 
lel; it should permit ample regulation, 
but regulation which will not confis- 
cate. A co-operative effort should be 
made to get all states to adopt a fairly 


uniform indeterminate permit law. 
Progress has already been made in this 
direction, but strenuous efforts are 


necessary to make this theory a uni- 
versal practice. 


The Basis of Financial Recuperation’® 


Recognition of Fair Valuation as a Basis of Capitalization by the Rail- - 


ways and Recognition of Fair Rate of Return by the Public Are 
Necessary—A Simple Financial Structure, with Holding 
Companies the Exception, Is Also Good Policy 


By Francis E. Frothingham 


Vice-President, Coffin & Burr, Inc,, 


the difficulties of our street rail- 

ways, probably the nearest to a 
common opinion is that the street rail- 
way cannot be dispensed with in the 
larger communities and in their more 
densely populated tributary territory 
except by a dislocation of community 
habits and values not to be contem- 
plated. Confidence that the industry 
is a permanent one will sooner or later 
beget success in restablishing it on a 
sound footing—but only, I am afraid, 
at the expense of much heart-burning 
and many losses. 

In what I have to say I will not 
undertake to discuss any of the physi- 
cal problems, interesting as they are, 
but will touch only on some of the more 
conspicuous general ones as they pre- 
sent themselves to the lender of money. 

In the first place, it seems to me that 
the street railway business has not yet 
emerged from the cloud of public con- 
demnation of past practices, and until 
this cloud has rolled by no just solu- 
tion of the difficulties of the industry is 
possible. It is profitless to rake up the 
unpleasant past of overcapitalization, 
mismanagement and political corrup- 
tion with which the history of the busi- 
ness is unfortunately too replete, un- 
less it serves as a guide in the present. 
There is no way of allaying this lurk- 
ing feeling of maltreatment except by 
persistent candor and patience on the 
part of the companies. Another handi- 
cap to developing local good feeling is, 
in many instances, the fact of foreign 
ownership or of distant control by ab- 
sentee holding companies. The argu- 
ments in favor of the holding company 


Ox of the welter of discussion over 


* Address presented at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 3-6, 1921. 


Boston, Mass. 


are recognized, but I feel confident 
that in this particular the disadvan- 
tages of remote, I had almost said un- 
sympathetic, banker control, in the case 
of the larger properties at any rate, 
outweigh the advantages. Absentee 
landlordism is bad in practice where 
it can be avoided and a community in- 
stinctively resents this sort of dicta- 
tion in its affairs and not improperly 
demands a home discussion and solu- 
tion of local needs. Surely such an in- 
terpretation of public hostility gives it 
a reasonableness that makes it curable. 


Goop WILL ENGENDERS FAIR PLAY 


With public sympathly and good will 
once developed the instinctive human 
habit of fair play will surely be ef- 
fective in securing for the struggling 
companies a fair return on a fair 
valuation, and more than this they 
have no right either to ask or expect. 
That is a very easy thing to say, but 
as the slang expression has it, “you 
have said a mouthful.” But once this 
principle is established the problem be- 
comes one of detail, however slow or 
harassing its solution may be. Cleve- 
land, Dallas, Boston, to name a few 
conspicuous examples, are making dif- 
ferent applications of ways and means 
to this general principle, and each is 
securing varying measures of success. 

The search for a fair valuation 
means inevitably the abandonment of 
many preconceived ideas and a readi- 
ness to recognize the fact that existing 
capitalization is a factor in the search 
only in so far as it may help to show 
how much money has actually and 
legitimately gone into the service of 
the public. 
know the amount of investment which 
is reasonably used and useful in its 


The public demands to. 


service, and it is increasingly appar- 
ent that any effort on the part of the 
companies to divert the search for that 
figure will but delay the reconstruction 
process. It is hopeless and unreason- 
able to expect support of capitalization 
which stands only for speculative an- 
ticipations, and the sooner the justice 
of this basic demand of the public is 
recognized will a great impediment to 
reconstruction be removed. 


Fair ReturN Must Br AccoRDED 


Search for the fair return on this 
fair value demands the recognition by 
the public of the fact that the cost of 
the commodity which the street rail- 
way sells varies as does the cost of any 
other commodity which it buys and 
which it expects to fluctuate from time 
to time. The 5-cent limitation which 
operators in the past gladly accepted 
because it seemed then so abundant has 
prejudiced the companies’ case most 
unfortunately. The public mind should 
be cultivated to accept a cost of servy- 
ice, as it works out under varying oper- 
ating conditions, as the fair commodity 
price, and it surely will when its con- 
fidence in the operators is restored and 
the necessities of its own best interests 
are fully realized. In other words, 
where a community is protected from 
selfish management by commission 
jurisdiction there need and should be 
no limitation on the rate of fare re- 
quired to cover operating expenses, re- 
serves for depreciation and ~ cushion 
funds, and the agreed upon fair re 
turn on the fair valuation. No one can 
foresee the varying cost of operation, 
and a fixed limit either high or low in 
the fares which may be charged is both 
practically and theoretically a menace 
to continuity of credit and so to ade- 
quate public service, which depends on 
the existence of such credit. The Bos- 
ton Elevated now charges a 10-cent 
fare and the public accepts it as a mat- 
ter of course, having confidence in the 
disinterested and intelligent adminis- 
tration of the public board appointed 
by the Governor under the recent 
enabling legislation in Massachusetts. 

In this connection the war was a 
ruthless teacher. Suddenly and con- 
spicuously it made all the inherent and 
slumbering street railway difficulties 
loom large and destructive—the danger 
of motor-car competition, the inade- 
quacy of provisions for depreciation, 
the vital menace of mounting costs of 
material and labor against a fixed cost 
of product. The war made the indus- 
try totter and left some ruins, but it 
showed up all the worst that there was 
to know, so that the salvaging efforts 
can now be concentrated on that which 
is worth saving. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BUS 


In the jitney and bus service the 
street railways have been subjected to 
a very severe type of competition. They 
have had competition before, but usu- 
ally in kind. This is a new kind of 
trackless enemy and the danger was, I 
think, very unhappily met, perhaps 
because of a certain tendency of un- 
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progressiveness in the industry which 
in the past has made many advances 
in physical equipment and_ operating 
practices wait around, so to speak, for 
recognition. When the jitney came, the 
industry unfortunately only decried it 
as an unfair competitor. The effort was 
rather to eliminate it on the plea of 
unfairness than to insist upon its being 
made a fair competitor. Little or no 
effort was made to absorb the new 
agency and to co-ordinate to the public 
gain the trackless innovation with the 
tracked system. Thus public opposi- 
tion was aroused when instead public 
sympathy and help might have been se- 
cured. I am aware that as yet, except 
on Fifth Avenue, that vertibrate 
avenue in a long densely populated 
island, that Arnold Bennett called the 
finest avenue in the world, there is no 
_ demenstrated success. in jitney-bus 
service. Its potentialities are such, 
however, that it should be co-ordinated 
with the street railway service and 
competition, if such there must be, kept 
at the respectful distance that stimu- 
lates but does not kill. 

It is even open to discussion whether 
competition will secure the best rounded 
and most effective public service. 
Entire absorption of this new agency 
by the street railway has much to 
recommend it, if the companies would 
agree to put on such service where 
and when the utility commissions, after 
hearing, have found a need for it. The 
public has a clear right to the benefit 
of advanced practices, and any effort 
to deprive it of them will only prove 
a boomerang. Possibly trolley wires 
may still be used where it is too ex- 
pensive to maintain the tracks under 
them, for of course the problem is with 
the trackless vehicle in general, and 
not the gasoline-propelled vehicle alone. 
If there must be competition it is ab- 
solutely important and fair that 
vehicles using the streets for the col- 
lection of fares shall equitably bear the 
costs of street improvement and main- 
tenance. No jitney can permanently 
expect or should have free use of that 
portion of a street which a street rail- 
way company has built and in winter 
keeps clear of snow. 


FRANCHISES—A QUESTION OF MEN 


This brings us to the question of 
franchises, which have such a direct 
bearing on the dependability of a fair 
rate of return. A terminable grant 
under rigid conditions has no satisfac- 
tory basis for financial credit. The in- 
determinate permit coupled with some 
form of service at cost, with flexibility 
of rate adjustment, and the right of a 
municipality to purchase at an agreed- 
upon valuation, is the most encouraging 
type of grant so far developed. The 
monopoly feature and the equalization 
of street costs as just discussed are also 
very important. ps 

Of course the human element in the 
administration of any type of franchise 
must always make its effectiveness 
more or less uncertain, for the admin- 
‘istration of any plan can either make 
or break it, but that does not detract 
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from the necessity for working toward 
such terms in a public grant as funda- 
mentally seem the fairest and the sound- 
est in principle. Those elements which 
inject selfish interest and opportunity 
for manipulation should be eliminated. 
In the long run it ought to be possible 
to find good men to do a good job for 
a fair wage, if their tenure of office is 
dependent only on the merit of their 
work. But these considerations only 
bring us back to the perpetual question 
of the right men. Just now, for in- 
stance, able men of high character are 
administering the Boston Elevated, 
under the enabling act referred to, most 
hopefully. Substitute a board of po- 
litical henchmen and there will follow 
disaster under the identical act. So 
also with the new administration of 
the old Bay State Street Railway, 
where remarkable practical results are 
now being achieved with a very exten- 
sive urban and interurban mileage. 

Public ownership and operation with 
its contaminating political influence 
under our form of government (and ex- 
periments in public ownership in 
Europe are chiefly danger signals) 
holds no prospect of improvement over 
private operation and should be turned 
to only in the event of outright failure 
of private effort under fair treatment. 
Should public ownership and operation 
be resorted to, the only hope of decent 
service lies in control by a long-time 
board beyond the reach of political in- 
fluences. The present management of 
the Boston Elevated is a compromise 
plan being watched with much interest. 
But, as I see it, the burden of private 
ownership is to make a clear demon- 
stration that it can meet the call upon 
it, and my personal belief is that it 
can win out in this effort if it will. But 
it must be prompt and energetic and 
ready to take losses in the process. 

Recovery of credit also rests on some 
solution of the labor problem. If com- 
pany and men can find no way of living 
together in peace, not by fits and starts, 
but continuously, money will be hard to 
find for capital expenditures. Cessa- 
tion of operations and destruction of 
property breeds nothing but distrust 
of the business. The interest of all 
hands, public, employer and employee, 
demands a strenuous effort to devise 
some scheme of compromising differ- 
ences without either strike or lockout. 
All three groups should rest their case 
for final decision and acceptance with 
some board of arbitration. Possibly the 
Philadelphia experiments may point a 
way. Some form of collective bargain- 
ing is of course essential, but the basic 
principle to be recognized is that no 
group of men in a public service has a 
moral right either to quit work or to 
lock out at its arbitrary pleasure, 
merely because it harbors a grievance, 
and so tie up a public service. 

It is so easy to say these things and 
so difficult to find a) way through that 
one feels almost ashamed to make what 
must sound like futilely trite remarks 
to you who are laboring so hard in the 
field, while I among others seemingly 
only look on and say, bring us this 


thing on a silver platter and then we 
will help. But it is really not as bad 
as that on the banker’s side. The 
banker does not buy to hold, he buys 
to sell, and he can only resell what his 
customers will buy. He must pass his 
purchase along, and he cannot do that 
to people who see street railways shut 
down over a franchise fight, or because 
of jitney competition, or of a strike or 
lockout, or who do not find net earn- 
ings coming through for return on their 
money. 

The investor in street railways has 
been brought up to believe that it was 
a cash business payable in advance, 
that it needed little working capital, 
that the riding habit steadily increased, 
that he could see all the property and 
judge for himself if it was well main- 
tained. So he bought and got hurt—and 
now wants the reasons why corrected 
before he lends again. All we can do 
is to keep on correcting the faults till 
his confidence is restored—and he 
wants, not unnaturally, an overfull 
measure of correction. So the indus- 
try must keep hammering away—and 
all I am trying to do is to emphasize 
some of the salient points at which the 
hammering must be concentrated, as 
we who must get the funds from the 
doubting public see it. 


A SIMPLE, DIRECT FINANCIAL PLAN IS 
A FIRST ESSENTIAL 


Looming large in the background of 
the present-dark-colored picture is the 
financial plan, through which the di- 
rect appeal to the public for funds is 
made. Here, to my mind, three very 
important essentials stand out. A capi- 
talization should be simple, it should 
be direct, and it should bear as nearly 
as possible a unit relationship to valu- 
ation. The financial structure should 
be as scientifically developed and adapt- 
ed to the special case as is the physi- 
cal structure to its environment and 
the service that is expected of it. Too 
frequently has it been a case of money 
needed somehow, and any available 
security marketed, until an almost un- 
intelligible financial conglomerate has 
resulted. Sometimes the conglomerate 
has grown out of painstaking but mis- 
taken effort. But however developed, 
these complicated financial structures 
should as rapidly as possible be aban- 
doned, even if suffering comes to 
former investors. A piece of physical 
property is scrapped in the stride for- 
ward, but herculean efforts are made 
to save a financial plan equally faulty 
or outgrown. The desire to save inno- 
cent investors from loss is rightfully 
ever present, but it is a mistaken sense 
of justice to continue raising money on 
a plan that only multiplies che ultimate 
victims. The public utility runs on in- 
definitely, and the greatest good of the 
greatest number may demand a drastic 
course. That financial reorganization 
will be brought about on an extended 
scale to insure success is inevitable. 

By a simple plan I mean, say, such a 
one as has raised money for the Detroit 
Edison Company through all sorts of 
market vagaries for years, and is still 
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good, ie., bonds direct’y secured by 
physical property, and common stock 
also secured by real values. Paying a 
good dividend as it does, money can be 
raised on this common stock in ordi- 
nary times and the bonds are always 
in the background, salable for lower- 
priced money or when stock money is 
not obtainable. The Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company also follows this simple 
plan with conspicuous success. Bonds 
and common stock, as nearly fifty-fifty 
as possible, is the simple, effective, 
sound plan. To refer to the Detroit 
case again, the company, in order to 
maintain the desirable relation of bonds 
to stock, issues debentures from time 
to time, convertible into common stock. 
Up to the strain of the war these de- 
benture issues had been converted prac- 
tically 100 per cent, so maintaining the 
essential bond-common = stock basis. 
Some such simple plan should be the 
goal of every utility, as an aid to 
stand the storm of changing conditions. 

I have deliberately deferred the men- 
tion of preferred stock, because I am 
inclined to feel that it is a security 
whose usefulness is perhaps overesti- 
mated. It is the intermediate security 
between the indenture-secured bond, 
with its right of foreclosure and non- 
participation in management, and 
common stock. It has a lien on earn- 
ings ahead of common stock dividends, 
and so makes an intermediate appeal 
in raising funds. Its use still leaves 
the financial plan very simple, but I 
think its very prevalent use is closely 
associated with the fact that as a rule 
too much of the needed funds have 
been raised on funded debt, and sv 
sufficient margins have not been left 
to put common stock on a substantiai 
dividend basis and so to make it a 
dependable financial medium. 

Of course the increasing sale of any 
stocks tends, if the voting power is 
attached, as in my judgment it always 
should be, to distribute ownership, and 
there is often fear lest this process 
will divert control from a particular 
quarter. Control of the public serv- 
ices, however, should be allowed to go 
where it will and management should 
depend on the competence of its serv- 
ice for its retention. Fear of loss of 
control again arouses public suspicion, 
which is quieted the more nearly a 
given community owns or has the clear 
opportunity to own and manage its 
local services. 

Here again the war comes in with 
its lessons. Its strain brought many 
situations to their knees because bond 
rates were limited in so many cases to 
5 per cent or only a long-time bond 
was issuable, and no company could 
afford to sell them. So resort was had 
to bond-secured notes and every in- 
genuity of financial device. But the 
lesson was this: just as the service at 
cost plan depends on unlimited fare 
fluctuations to meet changing costs, 
so deeds of trust must provide for in- 
terest rates and maturities and other 
features such as call figures, tax pro- 
visions, etc., as will from time to time 
best meet changing or emergency 


market conditions. It will take great 
care to develop in'deeds of trust offer- 
ing these flexibilities the substantive 
features of security and equality of 
lien unimpaired, without which a bond 
becomes such in name only. It can 
and should be done, however. Similar 
flexibilities can also be applied to pre- 
ferred stocks to advantage, while re- 
taining equality of rank. Efforts have 
recently been made in both these di- 
rections and they are not only ad- 
vantageous in themselves, but bring 
the great advantages of simplicity of 
capitalization within easier reach. 


WEAKNESS OF HOLDING COMPANY 
FINANCING 


Direct capitalization and the holding 
company security come into immediate 
conflict. The holding company security, 
supported by the pledge of the direct 
obligations of several operating prop- 
erties, contains a diversity factor 
strength which has been strongly 
argued, and for certain purposes and 
in particular instances has its advan- 
tages. It is a fact that during the war 
the holding company in some cases 
facilitated the raising of money, but 
on the other hand there were many 
cases when the inter-relationship of 
indirect ownerships made a way out 
almost impossible. But as a perma- 
nent means of satisfactorily financing 
the important street railway compa- 
nies of the country, it is difficult to find 
justification for it. It is fraught with 
possibilities of grave abuses, and for 
that reason and because the holding 
company is not subject to commission 
control it leads to strong local distrust 
and criticism. Then, too, its securities, 
in the case of the large property, are 
as a rule not so salable as the direct 
obligation of the operating company 
itself, provided the capitalization has a 
simple structure. In the case of smaller 
properties the benefits of the holding 
company are of course often many and 
real, and are locally appreciated, but 
there can be no doubt of the soundness 
of the practice of selling to the public 
the direct obligation of the larger op- 
erating properties themselves. 

Over-capitalization still exists with 
many of our street railway systems. 
This fact, I think, cannot be gainsaid, 
and where it obtains cannot be set aside 
as irrelevant. I am afraid a great 
deal of effort will be yet wasted in at- 
tempts to preserve an unjustifiable set 
up in the hope that chance and re- 
turning general prosperity and the 
continued growth of the country will 
still take up the slack. These will in 
all probability be destructive rather 
than constructive efforts. It will be 
much better to make opportunity out 
of the present difficulty to get started 
right. It is often argued that the 
fixing of a fair return on a fair valu- 
ation reduces the amount of capitaliza- 
tion to relative unimportance, because 
the allowed return will go only so 
far as it will. If there is not enough 
to reach common stock dividends, for 
instance, they merely will not be paid. 
Non-readjustment of capitalization in 


such cases distorts the idea of real 
value and the conception of the proper 
relation between securities of different 
classes, and maintains public suspicion. 

The man in the street will not let 
up his fight against a capitalization 
that bears no reasonable relation to 
valuation. The principle of an ag- 
gregate par value of securities to equal 
valuation must sooner or later be ac- 
cepted, and the sooner the better. 
Massachusetts has been much laughed 
at in the past for its rigid capitaliza- 
tion statutes, yet the properties in the 
state have continued to grow, and now 
when the public good will means every- 
thing inthe street railway struggle, 
the knowledge that everybody has, 
that capitalization equals valuation by 
the operation of law and public con- 
trol over many years, and that the par 
of bonds does not exceed the par of 
stock outstanding, takes from public 
opposition to remedial legislation one 
of its great complaints. 

It is hard to be drastic, but these 
are drastic days. Street railway finan- 
cing today is almost non-existent. Dur- 
ing the past year scarcely a dozen 
purely street railway companies in the 
United States have raised any money 
by the sale of securities, and even so 
each case has been in some way spe- 
cial. This condition cannot continue 
long and the street railway business 
as a private business survive. 

There is no Moses to lead the indus- 
try out of the wilderness. There is 
no panacea for its ills. Each case is 
special unto itself and must be labor- 
iously worked out. But a background 
of sound general principles remain and 
the more closely these can be followed, 
the sooner, I feel sure, will the credit 
of the street railway industry be re- 
stored. Credit canot be re-established 
without earning capacity and earning 
capacity cannot be achieved in the face 
of public distrust and opposition, the 
hydra-headed enemy of the industry. 


Claims Association Elects Officers 


T THE FINAL meeting of the 

American Electric Railway Claims 
Association, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President, C. G. Rice, superintendent 
claim department Pittsburgh Railways. 

First vice-president, Wallace Muir, 
claim agent Kentucky Traction & Ter- 
ninal Company, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Second vice-president, W. H. Hyland, 
claim agent Fonda, Johnstown & Glov- 
ersville Railroad, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Third vice-president, Howard OD. 
Briggs, assistant general claim agent 
Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J. 

Secretary-treasurer, E. lL. Linde- 
rsuth, claim agent Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
Railway. 

Executive committee: G. B. Proctor, 
claim agent Memphis (Tenn.) Street 
Railway; W. G. Fitzpatrick, general 
claim attorney Detroit United Railway; 
T. B. Donnelly, claim agent West Penn 
Railways, Pittsburgh, Pa.; S. J. Har- 
rell, claim agent Knoxville Railway & 
Light Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


' made. 
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Service-at-Cost Contract Franchise 
and State Regulation*® 


| The Relative Merit of Each Depends 


Largely on Makeup of Public Bodies 

Involved, but with a Good Board, 

Service-at-Cost Contract Franchise 
Has Manifest Advantages 


By Edward Dana 


General Manager Boston Hlevated Railway, 
Boston, Mass. 


TATE regulation has. generally 
S come to signify control through a 

state commission, of service to be 
rendered and rates charged therefor, and 
further a nearly absolute power over 
capital issues, whether of stocks, bonds 
or long-term notes. The fundamental 
feature of this plan and its greatest 


weakness is that it looks at only one 


side of the financial structure of the 
company, to wit, its receipts. It has no 
direct connection with or responsibil- 
ity for expenditures. The commission 
suffers no loss and incurs no public 
odium if its decisions result in finan- 
cial catastrophe for the company af- 


fected. 


Service-at-cost franchises have taken 
several forms. Since I am associated 
with a company under one of these 
forms which was previously subject to 
state regulation, and can speak as to 
that from personal experience, I will 
take its features as the ones to be 
considered. Here we have a_ state 
board, just as in public regulation, but 
that commission is given absolute con- 
trol over and responsibility for both 
sides of the ledger. It determines the 
service, prescribes the rates of fare 
and dictates the expenditures to be 
It is under a duty to see that 
receipts are sufficient to provide for 
operating expenses, meet interest on 
indebtedness and pay certain fixed divi- 
dends upon stock—and the state guar- 
antees that its commission will ac- 
If the rates it 
establishes do not provide the neces- 
sary funds, the taxpayer in the district 
served through the state must make up 
the difference. 

There are advantages and disadvan- 
tages in each of these plans of control. 
T'rom the point of view of the stock- 
holders in times of rising costs the ad- 
vantages of service-at-cost are appar- 
ent. With receipts practically fixed 
and expenditures increasing, there is 
apt to come a time when dividends cease 
and even bond interest cannot be met. 
In such a time the service-at-cost stock- 
holder is in a comfortable position. 
The return on his investment, while not 
large, is secure. ; 

Theoretically, public regulation should 
not and need not impair the return to 
the stockholder. The United States 


*Abstract of paper presented at the con- 
vention of the American Electric Railway 
“Transportation & Traffic Association, At- 
lantie City, N. J., Oct. 3-6, 1921. 
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Constitution protects an investor in 
public service corporations in a fair 
return on his investment so far as 
state interference is concerned, and it 
is as much the sworn duty of public 
service commissioners as of a court to 
recognize this. Given a_ regulatory 
board, conscientious in its sense of duty 
to the investor as well as to the public 
and of sufficient courage, increases of 
fares would not lag behind the condi- 
tion which made them necessary. 
Nevertheless, even with an ideal com- 
mission there will be, in periods of ris- 
ing costs, a certain length of time be- 
tween the moment when increased fares 
are necessary and the time when they 
can be put into effect. Evidence must 
be collected to prove that the increase 
is necessary, and this cannot well be 
done until the time of need has ar- 
rived. Public hearings must be had 
and delays of greater or less extent are 
sure to occur. Throughout this time 
of waiting a loss is being suffered, which 
with costs still rising is not likely ever 
to be made up, but, rather, goes on 
repeating itself. 

Under our service-at-cost plan what 
the public does not pay in carfare it 
must make up in taxes. The tribunal 
controlling the fares is responsible for 
seeing that they produce enough rey- 
enue to meet the costs. It is in a posi- 
tion to act quickly and has the incen- 
tive for so doing. Accordingly, not only 
is the stockholder in better position, 
but the property has a better chance 
to be completely self-supporting. 

In a falling market the position of 
the stockholder is reversed. The same 
sag between changes in carfares and 
financial condition which warrant them 
is almost certain ‘to occur and tends 
to be more pronounced. In the falling 
market this time of sag between the 
decreased cost of operation and de- 
crease in carfare furnishes an oppor- 
tunity for profit to the stockholder and 


‘ 


of increased dividends. I said the 
length of this sag was apt to be greater 
if anything. It is more difficult for 
outsiders to present evidence to a 
commission that carfares should be re- 
duced than for a company, in posses- 
sion of all the facts, to prove that they 
should be increased. Delays from liti- 
gation are apt to be longer, and the 
same opportunity for delay, which on a 
rising market may spell receivership 
for the company, now works to the ad- 
vantage of the stockholder. The same 
thing would be true in a period of de- 
velopment in the industry when 
rapid improvements, new inventions or 
changed methods of operation reduced 
net costs even though general costs 
were increasing. 

If, during the last twenty years, the 
purchasing power of the dollar had 
been steadily increasing instead of de- 
creasing, we would probably not have 
heard much agitation over service at 
cost. Owners of properties would 
have preferred the speculative chance 
of making a profit over the security of 
a moderate but fixed return on capital. 
but so long as the value of the dollar 
is on the decline, I believe the advan- 
tages to the owners are in general the 
other way. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE MANAGER 


From the point of view of the oper- 
ating manager, there are many advan- 
tages in our service-at-cost plan. 

A regulatory commission cannot ac- 
quire the knowledge and understanding 
of the properties, needs and possibili- 
ties of a particular system that can be 
acquired by persons active in its man- 
agement. The regulatory commission 
is apt to think that things which may 
appear desirable can be done without 
undue burden, although the commis- 
sion does not know how. It is apt to 
take the position that the management 
can and will find a way if it is ordered 
to do so. It is apt to be suspicious of 
an honest exposition of a case because 


“some other company has put something 


over in times past. 

With service-at-cost, the public board 
of control is just as much, in fact more, 
interested in whether a suggested re- 
routing of cars, additional transfer 
privilege or construction of a new line 
is a sound business proposition as is 
the operating manager. Furthermore, 
as this board selects its manager, it 
naturally has confidence in him. If he 
does not merit such confidence, he 
ceases to be manager. 

Operation under such a plan is there- 
fore simpler than under a regulatory 
commission. Less time is wasted in 
unnecessary hearings on fantastic sug- 
gestions or ill-founded complaints. 
Changes in routings, time tables, trans- 
fers or rates of fare can be made when 
needed, instead of b2ing made when 
permitted. 

At the beginning of the third trus- 
tees’ year in Boston, after a full year’s 


operation on the 10-cent fare, operat- 


ing costs faced a substantial increase 
due to a $3.56 increase in the price of 
coal and an advance of 16% per cent 
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in wages made by an arbitration board. 
It was estimated that by the end of 
the year this increase would amount 
to $3,000,000. The public board in con- 
trol at once faced the situation. The 
manager was enabled to act imme- 
diately and institute economies so that 
the actual increase amounted to only 
$353,336.44. 

The efforts made to rearrange the 
service quickly, curtailing where pos- 
sible without impairment of the serv- 
ice, resulted. as follows: 

52,000 less tons of coal were burned. 

837 less accidents occurred. 

817,299 less miles were operated. 

757 less men each week on the pay- 
roll. 

That this was not done by sacrific- 
ing the property is indicated by the 
fact that there was 

31 per cent reduction in defective 
rolling stock. 

23 miles of track were rebuilt or re- 
paved. 

113 new cars were added to the roll- 
ing stock. 

$2,000,000 allowed for depreciation. 

Four districts of local 5-cent fares 
established. 

13,189,620 more revenue passengers 
transported. 

No public hearings were caused and 
no hostile newspaper attacks made. 


DEFICIT CHANGED TO SURPLUS 


A unified and concentrated control of 
management resulted in men and man- 
agement attacking the problem cour- 
ageously and the car rider seemed to 
realize that it was his problem which 
was being solved. A deficit of $1,457,- 
415.82 was changed to a surplus of 
$131,985.01 in nine months without 
sacrificing maintenance or proper al- 
lowance for depreciation and with no 
increase in carfare. 

It is my opinion that, had such a sit- 
uation existed under private manage- 
ment and state regulation, much of the 
management’s time would have been 


required at public hearings listening to’ 


abuse and preparing elaborate defenses, 
instead of accomplishing the job of ef- 
ficient and economical management to 
meet existing conditions of increased 
costs and arbitration awards, and that 
no decision would have been rendered 
in time to meet the situation. 


No ILus FROM PuBLIC OPERATION 


It is apparent that, during the period 
of operation referred to, the ills fre- 
quently said to accompany public oper- 
ation did not exist under this plan. 
Some of these may be cited, such as 
the invariable increase in employees, 
the drop in morale and efficiency, cam- 
ouflaged accounting, cost put on tax- 
payers to secure popular support 
through low rates, withdrawal of values 
from taxation. The payroll employees 
have been on a strictly business basis, 
the morale and co-operation of the 
force never better, the accounting ex- 
actly as prescribed and used by all 
street railways, the fare self-support- 
ing, and cost not assessed on taxpay- 


ers, the amount paid in taxes greater 
in amount than previously, but on the 
same basis. 

What I have just said is all based on 
the assumption of a board of control 
composed of able, honest, zealous men. 
If such a board were made the foot- 
ball of politics, composed of politicians 
holding the position merely for what 
each personally could get out of it, 
little of what I have said on this score 
would be true. 

In such a case a manager might be 
ordered to put unnecessary men’ to 
work, to operate service when and 
where it was not needed, to do divers 
things, inefficient, wasteful and con- 
trary to his sound judgment, and when 
the day of reckoning came find his 
reputation as a manager sacrificed for 
the political ambition of his board. 
From the manager’s viewpoint, I should 
say that given an equally good board 
I would prefer the service-at-cost plan, 
but with an equally bad board, public 
regulation. 
could not do so much harm in so short 
a time. 


ADVANTAGES TO PUBLIC OF EACH PLAN 


What are the advantages of either 
plan to the public at large?. 

The answer must be much the same 
as from the manager’s point of view, 
although the type of person who ap- 
pears at hearings of public commis- 
sions, as self-styled representatives of 
the public, would probably not agree. 
That gentleman styles every increase 
in carfare as an outrage and robbery, 
every rush-hour train as cattle cars, 
and universal transfer as divine right. 

In the long run it is better for the 
public to have its utilities operated 
efficiently with a fair return to the in- 
vestor than to be carried for a time at 
a carfare too low or in a manner too 
elegant to pay costs. Any savings made 
by efficient management in the long 
run benefit the public, either by direct 
improvement in service or reduction in 
earfare. I believe that in Boston a 
great majority of the people accept 
this view. Increases in carfare from 
5 to 7 to 8 to 10 cents within a period 
of twelve months were accepted with 
so little objection as to be negligible. 
In my opinion this was due to confi- 
dence in the personnel of the board of 
trustees and the realization that the 
management was conducted in the in- 
terest of the public, and that money 
paid in carfares only went to meet nec- 
essary costs and not to the advantage 
of private investors. 


MAKEUP OF BOARD DECIDING FACTOR 


From what I have said, you will 
gather that in my opinion the rela- 
tive advantages of these two systems 
depend largely on the makeup of the 
public boards involved. 

The Massachusetts plan attempts to 
insure the presence of a good board by 
providing a term of office of ten years. 
A long tenure gives the value of expe- 
rience and the intimate knowledge ac- 
quired from year to year. It furnishes 


The bad regulatory board: 


incentive to efficient management be- 
cause any mistakes made, whether in- 
tentional or unintentional, are pretty 
sure to come home to roost before the 
term of office of the men responsible 
for them has elapsed. There is time 
in which to demonstrate ability, to dis- 
close incompetency or dishonesty. It 
seems to me that the chance of hay- 
ing a board of the desired standard is 
much greater under such a plan than 
with the regulatory commission. 

Men who would not be willing to serve 
on a regulatory commission because of 
the limited nature of its authority and 
the lengthy hearings to be attended 
are willingto give their time to a pub- 
lic service where they may really do 
things of benefit to their community 
and which they may view with just 
pride. The field of the regulatory board 
is limited to a wise, semi-judicial re- 
striction of others. It is a highly im- 
portant and honorable position. The 
service-at-cost board has the opportu- 
nity for large achievements and the 
satisfaction which comes from the ac- 
complishing results, however great the 
obstacles. It is this joy in playing the 
game which keeps many a wealthy man 
in business after he has amassed all 
the wealth he can desire. This ele- 
ment in human nature will always as- 
sist in maintaining a high standard of 
capacity in a board managing for the 
public such a service as this in a large 
community. The larger the problem, 
the higher the caliber of men who will 
be willing to attack it, although the 
money compensation be little or noth- 
ing. 

One other subject should be touched 
upon, “The financing of the company 
or raising new capital.” 

Any system in a growing community 
is constantly in need of capital for 
extensions and improvements. As the 
community spreads, lines must be ex- 
tended and power plant enlarged. As 
it increases in population, more cars 
must be run. 

Our experience with respect to new 
capital has not yet been encouraging. 
Investors have not as yet drawn the 
distinction between the condition of our 
company and that of the railways in 
general. It was thought at the time 
the Massachusetts act was passed that 
the guarantee of dividends would make 
the raising of capital easy, but a 6 
per cent stock at par is not marketable 
and as yet we have not reached that 
maximum rate and since the present 
plan is only ten years’ duration there 
is not the certainty which a gilt-edged 
bond possesses. 

Under private management there 
is practically always some financial 
group in control which is interested in 
seeing that the company is properly 
financed. Under  service-at-cost this 
assistance is lacking. : ; 

It remains to be seen whether, when 
the money market is more nearly nor- 
mal and street railway securities are 
in better favor, the certainty of fixed 
return of the Massachusetts plan will 
compensate for the loss of speculative 
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possibilities and the loss of financial 
backing of strong concerns. 

Street railway investments have 
been hit so hard of late years that 
there is little market for anything that 
bears that label. 

The operation of a street railway 
system is much before the public eye 
and the personnel is constantly in touch 
with the public at large. Such an or- 
ganization cannot produce its best work 
if it is the football of the daily news, 
its management always defending itself 
before hearings, ete. No business can 
prosper when every one is operating it, 
much less a business on a fixed return 
with as small a margin as exists be- 
tween income and outgo of a street 
railway. 


Indeterminate Franchise 
Indorsed* 


By R. I. Todd 


President Terre Haute, Indianapolis & 
Hastern Traction Company 


NE of the most striking epigrams 
in Mr. Dana’s paper is contained 
in the next to the last paragraph, 1e., 
“You cannot regulate one-half of an in- 


dustry with success.” This terse state- 
ment presents in a nutshell one of the 
fundamental difficulties which practi- 
cally all public utilities have been 
forced to operate under and which 
seems to be so little appreciated by 
the general public, or even by the 
majority of the best-informed business 
men. The public authorities who regu- 
late the receipts of public utility cor- 
porations should also be held responsible 
for their operating expenses and net 
earnings so far as this is reasonably 
possible. The plan suggested by Mr. 
Dana, under which the Boston Elevated 
Railway system is now operating, seems 
to combine, in a most advantageous 
way, the control by public authorities 
of both the income and outgo of the 
company. Outside of the State of 
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Massachusetts, however, no public util- 
ity operator has been able to convince 
the lawmakers that the operating def- 
icit of a utility should be charged 
against the tax duplicate of the prop- 
erty owners, and even in Massachusetts, 
if I am correctly informed, the Boston 
Elevated Railway practically enjoys a 
monopoly of this most valuable fea- 
ture of the service-at-cost legislation. 
In the Middle West it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to get any legislation 
of this kind placed on the statute books. 

With possibly the single exception of 
Massachusetts, the two most generally 
considered plans of utility control and 
of operation seem to be the service-at- 
cost plan and the indeterminate permit 
method of operation. Under the lat- 
ter plan, in theory at least, a utility 
is practically assured by the State that 
it will be permitted to earn a reason- 
able return on all property used and 
useful for the public, but that the 
chance of speculative profit is practi- 
cally given up. — 

The particularly advantageous fea- 
ture of some of the so-called service- 
at-cost franchises is an automatic rate 
of fare, dependent solely upon the re- 
ceipts and operating expenses of the 
company. When an increase in rates 
of fare with an indeterminate franchise 
becomes necessary, relief is usually not 
granted until the company has been 
seriously affected financially, and if 
further relief is required usually there 
is considerable additional delay. 

However, outside of this advantage 
of an automatic fare adjustment, there 
are many disadvantageous features to 
service-at-cost franchises. One of 
these is the lack of incentive to the 
company to operate as efficiently and 
economically as under an _ ordinary 
franchise. Even the provision by which 
a greater rate of return is permitted 
to the company as rates are lowered 
does not thus far seem to have resulted 
in securing low rates of fare. A sec- 
ond objection is the extreme difficulty 
of securing a wage scale which is 
fair to the public, the utility company 
and the employees alike. Where unrea- 
sonable demands are made for increased 
wages and the fallacious argument is 
used that to grant them merely means 
the adding of half a cent or a cent 
to the fare, the company officials are 
placed in a disadvantageous position, 
and arbitrators in many cases grant an 
increased rate or make less of a pro- 
posed decrease in rates, where the ex- 
pense is simply passed on to the public. 

While no one will claim that an in- 
determinate permit plan is a complete 
solution of the franchise problem, of 
all the plans which have become ef- 
fective it seems in general to be the 
most advantageous. Under this plan 
the rates of fare as well as the rates 
of return are directly under the control 
of the Public Service Commission, and 
the theory of operation is that as long 
as the corporation /gives efficient and 
satisfactory service its franchise con- 
tinues indefinitely and the state guar- 
antees a fair rate of return on the 
money invested, or an investor can sell 
his stock or bonds to some other person 


at approximately the price which he 
paid for it. This form of permit also 
gives to the cities and towns what 
might be termed “home rule” for ex- 
isting utilities, to the extent that they 
may pass any reasonable rules as to 
the quality of service to be furnished, 
with the direct right of appeal at all 
times to the courts. 


Contrasted Advantages of 
Service-at-Cost Contract 
Franchises and State 
Regulation* 


By S. B. Way 


Vice-President Milwaukee Plectric Railway 
& Light Company 


he purpose of regulation is to 
safeguard the public interest by se- 
curing good service at lowest cost. 


To fix standards which will insure 
good service and at the same time 
avoid waste requires the services 
of men experienced in the indus- 
try, possessing good judgment and 
removed from local political influence. 
State regulation makes possible the 
continuous employment by the state of 
the necessary high-grade, experienced 
specialists at not much, if any, in ex- 
cess of the cost of the same service if 
procured singly by any individual mu- 
nicipality. Moreover, such people if 
employed by the state are less likely to 
be subject to local political influence 
than people depending upon local favor 
for their jobs. 

State regulation, however, as prac- 
ticed up to the present time has not been 
made automatic. Under present pro- 
cedure it is necessary for the utility 
to establish a long record of inadequate 
earnings or even absolute insolvency 
before relief can be had. The framers 
of our laws might just as well have 
made a complete job by definitely re- 
quiring the commissions to function in 
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limited time or even to establish auto- 
matic rates. 

Service-at-cost contracts are nomi- 
nally automatic. As developed up to 
the present time they appear to have 
been conceived along rather too narrow 
lines. In some cases proper provision 
has not been made for future replace- 
ment of physical property or the con- 
servation of the investment at the ter- 
mination of the service-at-cost contract 
or a determinate franchise. They have 
not provided for necessary flexibility 
in rate of return to meet changing 
money market conditions. Unless these 
elements can be satisfactorily covered, 
such contracts are likely to result ulti- 
mately in service being given at less 
than cost. 

State regulation being statewide can, 
of course, and in fact does, attempt to 
meet the problem of regulating utili- 
ties serving more than one municipality. 
This problem is particularly acute in 
the railway business, where poorly pay- 
ing suburban lines serving communities 
contiguous to but beyond the corporate 
limits of the city must be supported by 
the city service. It would be difficult 
to negotiate a fair service-at-cost con- 
tract with a city which would recognize 
and compensate for the losses on lines 
serving suburbs from which the city 
receives no benefits in taxes, increase of 
population, ete. Theoretically this sit- 
uation can be met with special legisla- 
tion by some form of district organiza- 
tion, but such special governmental sub- 
divisions appear to be more closely re- 
lated to some form of public ownership 
and operation than to service-at-cost 
contracts which must depend upon ob- 
taining a fair trade between privately 
owned utilities and the municipalities 
served. 

Where state regulation is possible, 
the legal and economic advantages seem 
te lie with properly conceived and ex- 
ecuted state regulation, while the polit- 
ical advantage seems to be with local 
service-at-cost contract franchises. Un- 
der such contracts the service may 
cease to be a political football, and 
definite bases can be established for 
promoting desirable co-operation on the 
part of the city in regulating street 
traffic, economical routing of cars, pavy- 
ing, saving needless litigations, and 
like matters. 

Some attempt has been made under 
various forms of regulation to provide 
an incentive for privately owned and 
operated utilities to achieve maximum 
efficiency. Generally the plan adopted 
is not sufficiently comprehensive or is 
based upon negative rather than posi- 
tive considerations. No examples are 
at hand of service-at-cost contracts 
embodying provisions for rewarding 
both the capital and labor employed in 
the industry for improved efficiency, as 
compared with some standard. No 
form of regulation will be wholly suc- 
cessful in producing the best service at 
the lowest cost which ignores the prin- 
ciple of a definite reward for unsual 
effort. Both service-at-cost contracts 
and state regulation offer ample op- 
portunity for incorporating in their re- 
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spective schemes adequate provision for 
inducing and rewarding the best sery- 
ice on the part of labor and rewarding 
capital for foresight and efficiency in 
management. 

It is doubtful if there is any one so- 
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lution or formula generally applicable 
as a cure for the present ills of our in- 
dustry. It is_certain there are great 
differences in local conditions, and each 
problem must receive special study and 
treatment. ° 


Car Purchases May Be Financed 
Through Car Trusts* 


S. M. CURWEN 


One Car Company Alone Has Taken 
3,000 Notes in Varying Amounts— 
No Defaults Have Been Made 


By Samuel M. Curwen 


President of the J. G. Brill Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANUFACTURERS, as_ public 
spirited citizens, interested in 


civic affairs as well as in the 
need of transportation for their em- 
pioyees, should take a real interest in 
transportation matters in their respec- 
tive localities and assist regulating 
bodies and railway managements in 
many ways which would tend toward 
more satisfactory transportation condi- 
tions. I believe if this were done many 
of the misunderstandings arising be- 
tween the management of electric rail- 
ways and the authorities in the com- 
munity in which they operate would be 
obviated. 

It has been suggested that it would 
be entirely proper in this paper to refer 
to the question of financing purchases 
of electric equipments and cars, as this 
phase of the industry also shows the 
interest of manufacturers in the elec- 
tric railways. 

In 1919 it became apparent that it 
would be difficult for railways requir- 
ing equipment, which they were unable 
to get during the war, to finance the 
purchase of it through the issue of 
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bonds or the regular channels by which 
money heretofore had been available. 

“A plan was therefore devised for 
leasing cars under the car trust plan, 
not only to large roads, but to the 
small roads as well. The manufac- 
turers of electric cars and their equip- 
ment found that bankers could be 
interested in the purchase of car trust 
securities and in their resale by them 
to the public even covering equipments 
for small roads if they could be offered 
in large enough amounts. Under this 
plan there was to be deposited a num- 
ber of small groups of car trust obliga- 
tions with a trust company as trustee, 
enabling the trustee to issue coupon 
certificates of interest against these 
purchasing company’s notes held by 
them. These certificates of interest 
were issued in series from time to time 
and sold to bankers in Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Baltimore. 

Thus the cars are leased to the rail- 
way company under an agreement pro- 
viding for the payment of a certain 
cash rental upon shipment and for 
deferred rental represented by the 
notes or lease warrants of the railway 
company. The cash rental and the de- 
ferred rental represent the purchase 
price of the cars plus the interest on 
the deferred rental payments. The 
title to the cars is retained in the 
vendor or lessor and the lease or agree- 
ment is recorded in the proper office as 
prescribed by the specific statutes of 
the respective states. Nearly all the 
states now have special statutes pro- 
viding for such conditional sales of rail- 
way equipment. 

The agreements contain the provision 
that upon payment of all the lease 
warrants and covenants provided for 
in the agreement the title to the ears 
shall automatically vest in the railway 
company prior to which the title re- 
mains in the vendor. 

This plan for the purchase of cars 
has been found very convenient by 
many electric railways, and the pay- 
ments have been so arranged that the 
lease warrants mature monthly in small 
amounts, comparatively speaking, over 
a period of from thirty-six to sixty 
months, thereby enabling the railways 
to make their payments from increased 
earnings and economies derived from 
the use of new equipment, especially 
safety cars, of which large numbers 
have been sold on this plan. 

This method of financing proved so 
satisfactory, both to the purchasers 
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and to the manufacturers, that it 
seemed advisable to organize a financ- 
ing company which would be larger in 
its scope than the method first used. 
With this in view, early in this year, a 
company known as the “Electric Rail- 
way Equipment Securities Corpora- 
tion” was formed by the General Elec- 
‘tric, Westinghouse and Brill companies, 
having a capital of $1,000,000. The pur- 
pose of this company is to buy from 
the manufacturer lease warrants or car 
trust notes taken by the said manu- 
facturer from the railway in payment 
for the sale of their equipment. When 
a sufficient amount of these lease war- 
rants accumulate they are deposited by 
the Electric Railway Equipment Se- 
_curities Corporation with a trustee and 
the trustee issues against these lease 
warrants certificates of interest with 
coupons attached which are sold to 
bankers for distribution to the public. 
_ The certificates bear the guarantee of 

the Electric Railway Equipment Se- 
curities Corporation, covering the pay- 
ment of principal and interest. This 


form of security is readily salable to 
investors. 

This same method of selling cars has 
been carried on by one or two other 
car manufacturers in a manner I think 
entirely satisfactory to them, and to 
their bankers and customers. 

The Brill Company alone has sold 
over one thousand cars on this plan, 
and has taken from the purchasers in 
the various transactions, covering the 
sale of these cars, more than three 
thousand notes or lease warrants of 
varying amounts. Many of these pur- 
chasers now practically own their cars 
and have been able to pay for them 
out of increased earnings, in this way 
requiring no long-time financing. I 
think it is a proud record for the rail- 
ways to have attained when I say that 
of all the thousands of notes given no 
default has been made making it nec- 
essary for the trustee to repossess the 
cars. The manufacturers make no profit 
from this financing transaction, which 
clearly indicates their interest in the 
present electric railway crisis. 


Terminal Service Possibilities of the 
Electric Railways” 


The Opportunities of the Electric 

Roads to Supplement the Services of 

the Steam Trunk Lines in Freight 
Terminal Service Are Set Forth 


By J. Rowland Bibbins 


Manager Department of Transportation 
and Communication, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 


AVE electric railways exhausted 
H their earning power? From a 

national viewpoint this question 
must recur continually to the mind of 
every one sincerely interested in the 
great business of transportation. The 
answer seems today to encompass the 
hopes and fears of the entire industry, 
to the perfection of which so much 
energy and capital have been given dur- 
ing the last three decades. But have 
all the possibilities within our grasp 
been uncovered? Has development 
work come to its climax? And if so, 
what of the future? 

The history of transportation devel- 
opment is a romance perhaps only half 
told, the story largely winding itself 
about strong personalities and to a 
large degree illustrating the theory of 
the “survival of the fittest.” Systems 
have come and gone—toll roads, stage 
coaches, horse-drawn canal boats, the 
Mississippi River packet, the American 
clipper, railroads of hybrid gages, 
cable cars, storage battery cars, sur- 
face contact systems, etc. 

Each new agency has developed its 
own peculiar service possibilities and 
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operating methods. The economic acid 
test of all has been the ultimate ability 
of the industry to stand squarely on 
its own feet and perpetuate itself auto- 
matically through external and inter- 
nal development. And the whole 
tendency of this development over the 
long period has been better and more 
service per unit of revenue, higher 
speed, improved efficiency and equip- 
ment, more stable employment of capi- 
tal, greater dependence of the public 
upon the service rendered and a higher 
order of utilization, of the operating 
man power. Shall this same acid test 
be applied in the future or have we a 
more refined formula? 

The strangest aspect of this trans- 
port development is that the electric 


railways costing about $3 per dollar of 
annual gross revenue have confined 
themselves to passenger business alone, 
while steam railroads have reduced 
their costs to only $2.80 per dollar of 
revenue by developing both passenger 
and freight. On the steam railroads 
freight revenue is normally three times 
passenger revenue; it is only a negli- 
gible fraction of the gross revenue of 
the electric railways. The steam lines 
are available for practically continuous 
traffic; the electric lines are used to 
only one-fourth of their investment and 
capacity, lying idle during most of the 
twenty-four hours. It is a fair ques- 
tion whether this situation is either 
sensible or economic. 


City DISTRIBUTION AND TERMINALS 


Outside of the maein-line mileage, 
steam railroads have perhaps half of 
their investment in terminals, sidings, 
yards and other trans-shipping facili- 
ties. These terminals are necessary in 
every city, large or small, and occupy 
widespread city areas of high land 
values, yet they have been acquired 
only by the mightiest efforts, at huge 
expense, and often under conditions 
of most bitter competition. The entire 
city terminal problem is today the most 
serious one confronting the nation’s 
transportation systems, requiring the 
utmost co-operative effort to unravel. 
Electric lines have a large responsi- 
bility in this matter. They gridiron 
the entire areas of our cities and in- 
dustrial centers in a manner utterly 
impossible for the steam lines. They 
have the same gage, with few excep- 
tions; they intersect the steam lines at 
a thousand places; their roadbeds are 
usually more substantial; they reach 
every industry, very many of which 
are inaccessible to the steam lines ex- 
cept through long trucking hauls from 
the freight terminals. They reach liter- 
ally millions of retailers whose enor- 
mous tonnage, in and out, moves like- 
wise over the city streets. 

The next question is one of what is 
best for the city. What is the cheapest, 
the quickest, the most convenient and 
the least unsightly method of trans- 
porting over our city streets from the 
railroad terminals perhaps 200,000,000 
to 300,000,000 tons per year? Shall it 
be in combination with the broad net- 
work of electric railways already estab- 
lished in the cities and only used to 
one-quarter advantage? Will not fu- 
ture civic efficiency and welfare greatly 
depend upon the solution worked out 
for city terminal transport? 

Very few American cities have down- 
town streets of adequate width and 
capacity for present needs, to say noth- 
ing of future needs. Sixty-five foot 
streets, more or less, are the rule, which 
width provides for only one line of 
vehicle traffic in each direction between 
car tracks and side parking. Neverthe- 
less, general business in our large ac- 
tive cities is growing at such a rate as 
to double in eight to thirteen years, 
and the service of business largely cen- 
ters around finance and transportation, 
both freight and passenger. How are 
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we going to transport double the pres- 
ent traffic volume of our cities? Already 
the question has become so acute that 
a definite movement is on foot to de- 
velop future indutrial centers in widely 
distributed and relatively uncongested 
town units of small size. This means 
that the economic burden of the big 
city has become too great a drag on 
business and occasions too great a 
spread between basic production cost 
and selling price. 


C0-ORDINATION—WHAT Dorks IT MEAN 


We talk glibly of conservation—mak- 
ing the best use of what we have, and 
developing our resources to their ut- 
most. Quite as glibly we talk of “‘co- 
ordination of transportation facilities” 
—finding the best field for each agency, 
making them work together instead of 
at cross purposes, yet how little real 
co-ordination has been accomplished in 
the transportation field even during the 
war when the utmost team work was 
imperative. 

It seems to me that a good chance 
to start this team work is in putting 
the electric railways—urban, interurban 
and rapid transit—to further use as 
terminal transport agencies, inter- 
changing traffic in the most intimate 
fashion with the steam railroads and 
using motor transport for the final 
operation of delivery where direct de- 
livery cannot be made as efficiently. 
This great city railway network should 
transport during off-peak hours much 
of the tonnage that now occupies the 
city streets in a vast multiplied fleet 
of unregulated, unstaidardized, unor- 
ganized, and more or less unsuited ve- 
hicles, which vehicles contribute per- 
haps the majority of the congestion of 
which they themselves complain and 
which undeniably makes adequate pas- 
senger transportation of the cities’ 
millions a difficult and in some cases 
an impossible problem. This is not 
alone a matter of corporate profit, but 
one of civic necessity—to make city life 
more endurable under growing traffic. 
This relief would automatically come 
through the consolidation of the ton- 
nage into large units of rolling stock. 
The electric system could be used to 
best advantage between main down- 
town and outlying substations, the final 
delivery to be made more readily by 
lighter delivery motors. 

At first there will be many difficul- 
ties to be overcome—trans-shipment 
facilities, routes, regulations, rolling 
stock, track gages in a few cases, fran- 
chise legislation and especially the 
opposition of railroads, trucking com- 
panies and a hostile public. Never- 
theless, the true economic test should, 
and I believe will, ultimately prevail. 
The cost of extra handling might 
be very greatly reduced by the use of 
multiple-compartment cars loading di- 
rectly at the railroad freight houses, 
moving to the substation and thence, 
without breaking bulk, by motor to the 
consignee, where large volume sched- 
uled service is required. The problem 
of suitable rolling stock can be worked 
out by means of well-built, sightly ex- 


press cars, which have been already 
developed on some interurban systems. 
These cars when well maintained should 
be no more unsightly or noisy nor con- 
tribute to congestion more than the 
miscellaneous fleet of motor vehicles 
now used at all times of the day in 
the same service over our city streets. 
In several cities it is already the prac- 
tice to utilize the tracks in certain 
streets for hauling standard steam roll- 
ing stock from interchange or local 
yard to city destination. What is now 
needed is a more thorough development 
of the plant. The railroads are work- 
ing on a “store-door delivery” plan, 
such as has been in use in Canada and 
England and formerly in Baltimore 
and Washington. If a universal store- 
door delivery plan is in fact developed 
which disregards the 45,000 miles of 
electric street railway track as an eco- 
nomic factor it will be unfortunate. 
The greatest hope in such a co-ordi- 
nated plan of railroad-railway-motor 
terminal transport is the ultimate bene- 
fit to the whole people. Through con- 
solidated loading the street congestion 
will be reduced. By the more intensive 
use of tracks already laid the invest- 
ment will be put to more economic 
usage. Duplication in carrier equip- 


ment will be avoided. For the road 
vehicles the expensive delays and time- 
eating long hauls will be done away 
with and converted into faster short- 
haul runs and greater earning power. 
Roadways will be cleared for a better 
use of passenger transport, and a good 
part of the enormous city freight busi- 
ness will be done largely under cover. 

But most important, the new econ- 
omy will be clean cut. For the electric 


‘lines there would result new revenue, 


now utterly unobtainable, at no addi- 
tional cost to the city or to the public, 
and little to the carriers. For the city 
there would result a large decrease in 
wear and-tear on city streets; for the 
‘people, in addition to the improved 
service and the possibility of reduced 
delivery expenses, there would be the 
possibility of a relief from the necessity 
of boosting passenger fares; the new 
revenue from freight and express 
should become such an important fac- 
tor in the total revenue as to bring 
about not only relief from the pressure 
for increased fares, but also the possi- 
bility of improved passenger service. 
It is needless to point out the important 
influence of such increased revenue upon 
the financial credit of the electrie¢ rail- 
way industry. 


Considerations Affecting the Market for 
Street Railway Securities’ 


Customer Ownership of Securities Should Be Encouraged—Modern Ex- 
perience in Public Utility Financing Should Be Studied by Railways 
—Tax Exempt Securities Impede Financial Progress 


By H. M. Addinsell 


Harris, Forbes & Company, Chairman Public Utility Securities Committee, 
Investment Bankers’ Association of America 


FEW weeks ago we were asked 
A to consider the purchase of a 

substantial amount of bonds, the 
proceeds of which were to be used for 
the reconstruction of one of the French 
cities shattered during the war. The 
bonds were to be a direct, and the only, 
obligation of the city. It probably 
received about as continuous unfavor- 
able financial publicity in the four years 
of the war as any city in the world has 
ever received. It was an almost con- 
stant mark for German shells, its 
industries were destroyed, a large pro- 
portion of its dwellings and many of its 
historical edifices were damaged, some 
of them hopelessly beyond repair. But 
a reconstructed and probably better and 
more sanitary city is arising, phoenix- 
like, on the ashes of the old city. The 
economic reason for the permanent 
existence of an important city at this 
point is unquestioned and from an in- 
trinsic point of view there is probably 
little doubt that the bond issue referred 
to will make a perfectly safe invest- 
ment. However, to be an attractive 
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proposition to investment bankers a 
bond issue has to be not only safe but 
also salable. 

The very mention of the name of the 
city arouses our sympathies, but by 
that same token it does not arouse a 
desire to loan funds to that city on an 
investment basis. If our sympathies 
were strong enough and our pocket- 
book permitted we would be glad to 
make a contribution toward its recon- 
struction as a charitable act, but these 
people do not want charity. After 
careful consideration we reluctantly 
came to the conclusion that the Amer- 
ican market would not take these secu- 
rities at this time on an investment 
basis; that is, on any reasonable terms 
that the city could afford to meet, and 
we were obliged to decline the business. 

There is at least some parallel be- 
tween the position of the French city 
referred to coming into this market for 
money and that of our own street rail- 
ways at the present time. 

If we are to deal constructively with 
the situation that confronts us we must 
face frankly the facts of that situation. 
One of the facts is a strong, definite 
and not unfounded prejudice in the 
minds of investors against street rail- 
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way securities at the present time. I 
refer to the investing public as a class, 
for the situation intrinsically and fun- 
damentally is not nearly so bad as the 
impression that has been created in the 
public mind. Those who really know 
the facts know that the answer to the 
constantly recurring question in invest- 
ment circles, “Can street railways come 
back,” is an affirmative one—they can, 
they will, and they are already on their 
way. 

We can base our discussion on the 
proposition that the street railway, as 
the Federal Electric Railways Commis- 
sion notes, is “the most nearly adequate, 
reliable and satisfactory system avail- 
able for transporting the maximum 
number of people through: the® streets 
of our cities with the least interference 
with the use of the streets for other 
purposes of public ways.” Perhaps 
there may be isolated cases, especially 
in very small communities, where motor 
buses will serve the purpose, but we 


_ have already had a practical illustra- 


tion of the essential nature of the 
street railway transportation in at 
least one large city. 

If we are correct in our assumption 
that the street service is an essential 
and indispensable part of the machinery 
for conducting the business of a sub- 
stantial community, we find there are 
still many other considerations that 
affect the market for the securities’ of 
the street railway companies. Already 
I have referred to the recent past his- 
tory. In addition to the rise in costs, 
which precipitated the troubles in the 
immediate past, are a number of other 


conditions—franchise troubles, fran- 
chise abuses, honest and dishonest 
politicians, topheavy capitalizations, 


the jitney bus. Generally speaking, a 
given.community has the idea that the 
street railway is a foreign corporation; 
that is, it is owned by outside capital, 
and generally speaking it is correct in 
that view. Of course in the last anal- 
ysis the public owns the street rail- 
ways as it does all the other utilities, 
and whether or not it realizes it it has 
a direct or indirect financial interest 
in the success of these enterprises. The 


_ most positive cure for the impression 


above referred to lies in the sale of 
stocks of these companies to the local 
public served; in other words, chang- 
ing the status of the public from that 
cf customer only to that of customer 
cuner. This has perhaps not been 
possible in the past because of the 
difficulty of making attractive stock 
issues of the street railways. 

A note of warning should be sounded 
in connection with sales of stocks to 
customers and emp!oyees. The customer 
should not be asked to pay more than 
the general market for the class of 
security offered him. The stock should 
be sold on a complete statement of the 
facts and weak securities should not be 
gilded over with generalities. Moral 
consideration should preclude these 
practices, but if indulged in the inevi- 
table reaction will be disastrous to the 
future development of this important 
means of supplementary finance. 
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I have spoken of some points with 
which all of you are familiar and 
regarding which you all know a great 
deal more than I do. The elimination 
of the prejudice of investors against 
street railway bonds will take time and 
can only be accomplished by a persist- 
ent and thorough educational campaign 
on the part of your companies. You 
have nothing to hide, and if you had 
there would be no use in trying to hide 
it. The most you can expect and all 
you are entitled to receive is a fair 
deal from the point of view of the 
money legitimately invested in your 
enterprises. This you are entitled to, 
and enlightened self-interest on the 
part of the public will eventually result 
in your getting it. It is up to you to 
do the enlightening. You must demon- 
strate to the public that the service-at- 
cost franchise will make it possible for 
it to get the best service at the 
lowest cost and will give you a fair 
return on the money invested in your 
business. 

New money cannot be attracted to 
your enterprises without a reasonably 
certain prospect of its receiving a fair 
return. Such service at-cost franchise 
should provide among other things for 
some reasonable premium on good and 
efficient management. Motor bus com- 
petition must be eliminated and the 
paving of streets recognized as a 
municipal function and not as a burden 
to be imposed on the street railways. 
Capitalization should be set up on 
sound and conservative financial prin- 
ciples. These things will take time and 
patience and they must be done in the 
open. Try to get the public served as 
financial partners in the enterprises, 
but at least make them partners to the 
extent of sharing your knowledge of 
the facts. These are merely signposts 
pointing the way in general to the 
restoration of street railway credit. 


How TAxEs AFFECT FINANCING 


To these specific considerations with 
respect to the street railway industry, 
however, should be added another gen- 
eral consideration that applies to the 
raising of money by all private cor- 
porations in the United States. By 
private corporations I mean all the cor- 
porations other than those representing 
the state, city or other governmental 
subdivisions. For the purpose of this 
discussion I shall call the latter gov- 
ernmental corporations. These govern- 
mental corporations since the advent 
of the income tax have enjoyed an un- 
warranted advantage over the private 
corporations in the matter of raising 
money for carrying on their business. 
I refer to the fact that, generally 
speaking, the bonds of governmental 
corporations are exempt from all fed- 
eral income taxes. The bonds of private 
corporations are not inherently exempt 
from any of these taxes, although by 
private contract a corporation some- 
times agrees to pay the normal federal 
income tax up to a certain small per- 
centage, but this is merely a private 
contract, and taxes so paid come out of 
the corporation and are such a small 
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percentage of the total—they cannot 
exceed 4 per cent of the normal income 
tax of 8 per cent, disregarding the 
surtax entirely—that it does not come 
anywhere near curing the disparity be- 
tween tax free and taxable securities. 

Before the days of the federal income 
taxes there was about one point dif- 
ference in yield between average good 
municipal bonds and average good pub- 
lic utility bonds, but today this is nearly 
2 per cent, not because the difference 
in security has changed, but because, 
among other things, tax exemption of 
the governmental securities gives them 
a very decided artificial advantage, 
damming up the large reservoirs of 
capital from these corporations and, 
from the broader economic point of 
view, depriving the government of 
millions of dollars of taxes that it can 
ill afford to los? and from those who 
can best afford to pay. Of course there 
are many sides to this broad question 
and in the last analysis of course it 
must be recognized that it is not the 
exemption, per se, of governmental 
securities that has helped to make it 
dificult for private corporations to 
finance, but the confiscatory levels 
reached in taxing income and which 
could only be justified as a war emer- 
gency measure. That the government 
recognizes this fact is evidenced by the 
tax legislation now pending in Wash- 
ington which will reduce the top rate 
normal and surtaxes te 4@ per cent. 
If this can be followed by further 
reductions in the next two years so 
that the rates more nearly conform to 
the pre-war level the situation will 
readjust itself without regard to the 
United States constitutional amendment 
referred to. 


PRESENT FINANCING DEVELOPMENTS 


On talking some days ago with Mr. 
Mortimer, I told him that I didn’t sup- 
pose you gentlemen would be especially 
interested in a discussion of modern 
developments in public utility financing, 
as you probably knew all about it. He 
pointed out that it was so long since 
the street railways had been able to do 
any financing that it would be prac- 
tically a new subject, so I will take him 
at his word. The series mortgage and 
the no par value stock are the two out- 
standing recent developments along the 
lines of progress. The series mort- 
gage gives flexibility from the point 
of view of enabling the company to 
issue its prime security with a matu- 
zity and an interest rate to meet exist- 
ing market conditions. If conditions 
are such that short term, high rate 
obligations are the most salable they 
can be created, or if longer term, lower 
vate bonds can be sold to advantage 
they can be created, all having the equal 
security under the same mortgage. 

An equal degree of flexibility to meet 
varying market conditions is afforded 
to stock financing by having the stocks 
issued with no par value. Assuming, 
for example, that a stock calls for an 
annual dividend of $6 a share and the 
market for that class of security calls 
for 7 per cent, the stock could be under 
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a “no par value” law at 85% so as to net 
7 per cent and thus meet the market, 
or if in the same case stock could be 
sold on a5 per cent basis the price 
would be 120. This may sound very 
simple and easy, but of course a con- 
dition precedent to the sale of stock 
is the creation of values and earning 
capacity for such stock. This in many 
cases in your industry is neither simple 
nor easy; in some cases it will involve, 
among other things, financial reorgan- 
ization. 

In order to sell stocks you must 
create an investment. pos.tion for 
them... This will necessitate in many 
cases a scaling down of. capitalization, 
both bonds and stocks, so as to make 


your stocks represent actual, investment: 


in the property. No par value stock 
laws will not cure overcapitalization, 
for the units represented by no par 
value stocks of,an overcapitalized com- 
pany would. represent such a. small 
amount that they would not be readily 
salable. So the stocks must be brought 
down to a basis where the units thereof 
do represent a reasonable amount of 
investment upon which you will be 
entitled to earn a return. Then the 
stocks will be salable, and the bonds 
ahead of them even more salable. No 
prudent investment banker today will 
buy bonds of a company that has not 
a good practical vehicle for accomplish- 
ing its junior financing. 

A public utility property cannot stand 
still; it must expand to meet the grow- 
ing demand for extensions and service 
that is inevitable in our American 
cities. Though you may have ever so 
sound a bond situation theoretically, 
and perhaps only be able to issue your 
future bonds for, say, 75 per cent of 
the cost of future capital expenditures, 
if the means for providing the other 
25 per cent is not in hand, then you 
and the investment banker who handles 
your bonds are headed for certain 
trouble. A good p'an is to have two 
classes of stocks, preferred and com- 
mon, then you have three strings to 
your financial bow—common stock, pre- 
ferred stock and bonds. 

I do not offer you any quack cures 
for your troubles. We all know the 
facts and we know that the situation 
intrinsically is not as bad as advertised. 
Do the right sort of high-class advertis- 
Ing to offset the bad advertising you 
have had. Take the public fully into 
your confidence and work to get your 
financial houses in order—by a major 
operation if necessary. Make the pub- 
lic you serve your partners. Above 
all, push on with this work, confident 
and determined to give to the American 
public the best kind of street railway 
service that is obtainable at the lowest 
practicable cost and to preserve for the 
owners the billions of dollars honestly 
invested in your great industry: To 
bring your companies from the clouds 
of uncertainty and depression to the 
sunny skies of merited prosperity is 
surely an undertaking worth while and 


one worthy of the steel of strong and 
courageous men. 
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The Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
Its Work" 


Inspection of Devices with Respect 
to Fire Hazard Involved in Their 
Use Is the Function of This Organi- 
zation, Founded in 1893 and Incor- 
porated Twenty Years Ago 


By Gopite B. Muldaur 


General Agent Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
New York. 


E ARE destroying by fire alone 
W every year $500,000,000 worth 
of property. This is exclusive 
of the cost of fire protection and insur- 
ance. We are having about fifteen hun- 
dred fires a day, or nearly one a minute. 
The United Stat2s Geological Survey has 
estimated that the amount of property 
destroyed in one year is equivalent to 
all the gold, silver, copper and petro- 
leum produced during an equal time. 
Our per capita loss by fire is by far 
the greatest in the world. These state- 
ments are made simply to lay stress 
upon the value of any movement tend- 
ing to decrease this waste of life and 
property and to lead up to a descrip- 
tion of the activities of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, the technical member of 
the group of national organizations de- 
voted to this important work. - 
Underwriters’ Laboratories is unique 
in its organization, purpose and meth- 
ods. Founded in 1893 by W. H. Merrill, 
its present president, it has built up in 
its twenty-eight years of life an un- 
questionable reputation for accuracy 
and integrity as the recognized au- 
thority on matters pertaining to all 
devices, appliances, machines and ma- 
terials in respect to fire and life 
hazards, theft and accident prevention. 
In 1901 it was incorporated under the 
auspices of the National Board of Fire 


*Abstract of paper presented at the an- 
nual convention of the American Electric 
Railway Engineering Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 3-6, 1921. 


Underwriters, whose financial backing 
enabled the management to secure 
proper buildings, equipment and staff 
and to lay out a plan of action which 
has. made it self-supporting. 

The purpose of the laboratories is 
to’ diminish the enormous fire and ac- 


cident loss by indicating those mate- 


rials, apparatus, construction and in- 
stallations. representing practicable 
standards of excellence. Devices sub- 
mitted to the ‘laboratories for listing 
are first tested by the engineers in 
charge. If they attain to the stand- 
ard already fixed, a favorable report 
is prepared. Should they fall below 
this: standard, the manufacturer or in- 
ventor is called in conference and in 
many cases the assistance given him 


‘py the laboratories’ engineers has re- 


sulted in correcting such features as. 
were found to be substandard. When a 
favorable report has been rendered by 
the engineers of tests, it is passed upon 
by one of five councils, namely, fire, 
casualty, electrical, automobile ani 
burglary. If the vote of the council 
is favorable the device passes into the 
class of listed articles. A summary 
of the report is printed on a card, which 
is filed according to classification, and 
cabinets containing these card systems 
are maintained in the offices of the 
principal boards of underwriters and 
inspection bureaus as well as by many 
public and private organizations and 
government, state and municipal de- 
partments. These are available to the 
public at large. 

In order that any device once passed 
and listed shall be known to maintain 
the. standard certified by the labora- 
tories’ favorable action, three forms of 
follow-up service have been adopted 
and may be used at the option of the 
submitter. The oldest of these, re- 
examination service, consists of tests 
made from time to time of samples ob- 
tained in the open market by the labora- 
tories’ representatives and without the 
knowledge of the manufacturer. The 
second, inspection service, comprises 
tests made by the laboratories’ inspec- 
tors at factories during manufacture. 
The third follow-up plan is the label 
service. This, as its name implies, con- 
sists in affixing the laboratories’ label 
at the factory to such goods as are 
shown to be standard by the tests of 
the laboratories’ inspectors on the spot. 
In all three forms of follow-up. service, 
should a device be found: to be subnor- 
mal, the laboratories’ approval is with- 
held until the original standard has 
been re-established. 

The main plant of the laboratories in 
Chicago contains something over 50,- 
000 sq.ft. of floor space. An electrical 
laboratory is also maintained in New 
York at 25 City Hall Place, under the 
charge of Dana Pierce, vice-president, 
and a special fuse-testing plant is in 
operation in Kingsbridge. In these 
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laboratories, and especially in the main 
plant in Chicago, every conceivable 
variety of tests relating to fire and 
accident hazards is carried on. An 


' idea of the importance and magnitude 


of some of the tests may be gathered 
by reference to the recently issued book 
on column tests which was made at the 
laboratories in co-operation with the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, the National Board of 
Fire -Underwriters and the Bureau of 


Standards. This report consists of 388 
pages and took about five years to 
compile. 

Arrangements ave been made with 
the Bureau of Standards and the Bu- 
reau of Mines by which these bureaus 
act as arbitrators in case of a dis- 
agreement arising between the sub- 
mitter of a device and the laboratories 
in regard to the excellence of such de- 
vice.. Such arbitration, invoked occa- 
sionally, has resulted satisfactorily. 


The Traction Industry Today and 
Four Years Ago" 


_ Various Causes Suggested by the 


Federal Electric Railways Commis- 
sion for the Condition of the Electric 


_ Railways Analyzed to Determine 


How Far They Prevai] Today 
By Edwin Gruhl 


Vice-President North American Company, 
New York 


HE searching inquiry into the 
state of the industry by the Fed- 
eral Electric Railways Commis- 


_ sion indicated that its problems were not 


local, but national in scope. The expe- 
riences there recited were so common, 
the difficulties so similar and_ the 
opinions of witnesses on every side so 
nearly unanimous that no doubt re- 
mained that the welfare of the industry 
was dependent upon widespread eco- 
nomic conditions beyond the control of 
local managements. One company 
alone, the inevitable exception to the 
rule, protested that it had nothing the 
matter with it. History has _ since 
proved that this was. not true. The 


_ malady was too deep-seated to be cured 
by faith. 


The commission’s report was issued 
in 1920. The picture it conveyed was 
an essential industry with credit im- 
paired, facing a precarious struggle for 
existence and requiring emergency re- 
lief and co-operation of public and em- 
ployees to avert a serious breakdown. 
The patient has been in a worse way 
since the commission voted its condition 


_ as acute, but it has met the crisis and 


is now on the road to convalescence. 


A RESURVEY OF THE CAUSES 


A somewhat detailed diagnosis was 
presented by the’ commission of the 
factors contributing to the industry’s 
condition. The causes enumerated are 
fifteen in number. The first five of 
these relate to  overcapitalization, 
neglect to amortize this excess capital- 
failure to amortize normal 
accrued depreciation, payment of un- 
earned dividends and neglect of ordi- 
nary maintenance, and overbuilding. In 


*Abstract of a paper’ presented at the 
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the same group we may place the 
criticism of underlying companies and 
leased lines. These causes are histor- 
ical, and there was no evidence before 
the commission to lead to the con- 
clusion that they were general. They 
suggest the diagnostician’s inquiry into 
heredity and youthful indiscretion. 
They haye certainly not been relevant 
during the past fifteen years of com- 
mission regulation. Besides, the fact 
that roads in receivership or munic- 
ipally owned are similarly afflicted 
would suggest these causes as secon- 
dary or remote. The contributing cause 
enumerated as holding companies and 
banker control falls in the same class. 
It suggests a reflection on the nurse 
without whose help, the commission 
concedes, “many of the operating com- 
panies would have gone under before 
Jan. 1, 1918.” Concerning these seven 
causes no comment need be made in 
this discussion. If relevant, their pres- 
ent-time effect, though somewhat more 
removed, has sustained no perceptible 
change. 

Five additional causes enumerated as 
contract fares, limited franchises, 
special taxation and franchise obliga- 
tions, use of regulatory power to compel 
more and better service, and in part 
automobile and jitney competition, 
relate to hardships and conditions im- 


posed by the public authorities con- 
cerning which important recommenda- 
tions were made. How these recom- 
mendations have been received and fol- 
lowed will be referred to later. 


Cost oF LABOR 


Last mentioned are the economic 
causes enumerated as increasing de- 
mands of labor, the war and the dollar, 
and the:cost of new money. These are, 
of course, immediate and controlling 
and merit close examination in the 
present discussion. 

The wage bill represents about two- 
thirds of railway operating expenses. 
The average wage of motormen and 
conductors for companies operating 100 
miles and over in 1917 was 31.5 cents 
per hour. On Jan. 1, 1919, it was 44.4 
cents per hour.- On Jan. 1,.1920, it was 
52 cents and on Jan. 1, 1921, it was 60 
cents an hour. A reduction is noted as 
of Aug..31, 1921, to 57.6 cents. Out of 
the sixty-four companies included in 
this average, twenty-six have reduced 
wages since Jan. 1, 1921, the reduction 
in wages made by these companies 
averaging 10.7 per cent. Yet wages 
still show an increase of 83 per cent 
over wages for 1917 and are still 20 
per cent beyond the War Labor Board 
standard. 


Cost OF MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT 


The commission’s report refers to 
increases in material. and equipment 
prices for the latter part of the year 
1919 as compared with the year 1915. 
For electric railway equipment this in- 
crease averaged 64 per cent. For 
general supplies and raw materials it 
averaged 178 per cent. On Novy. 1, 
1920, the increase in price of electric 
railway equipment over 1915 prices had 
grown from 64 per cent to 110 per cent, 
and a similar comparison as of the 
middle of 1921 showed a decline to 94 
per cent. For the raw material, the 
increase for November, 1920, over 1915 
is 288 per cent, and for the middle of 
1921 is 174 per cent, as compared with 
178 per cent in 1919. 

These comparisons show. that prices 
of raw materials on June 30 of this 
year are about on the same level as 
those referred to by the commission as 
veaching abnormal heights, while equip- 
ment prices were actually higher. 


Cost oF MONEY 


About the same tendencies are noted 
in comparing the cost of money. The 
“bond index” of the Wall Street 
Journal includes ten utility bonds of 
which four are street railway bonds. 
Based on this index the average yield 
in 1918 for these utility bonds was 6.23 
per cent. In January, 1920, the market 
price of these securities showed an in- 
crease in yield demand by investors to 
7.17 per cent, or an increase of 15.2 per 
cent, and in August, 1920, the yield was 
8.04 per cent. Since this low point the 
utility bond situation, as indicated by 
the index, has slightly improved, and in 
August, 1921, indicated a-yield of 7.32 
per cent, which is only 2 per cent above 
January, 1920, but still 17.5 per cent 
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above January, 1918. If a separation 
be made between the street railway and 
other utility sccurities used in prepar- 
ing the index of utility bond prices, it is 
noted that whatever improvement has 
been made has not been due to street 
vailway securities. There has, accord- 
ingly, been no betterment in the cost 
of money; in fact, conditions as repre- 
sented by an analysis of the market 
would indicate that the credit of the 
industry has until quite recently been 
at a lower ebb than when the commis- 
sion made its report. 


THE PROGRESS IN APPLYING REMEDIES 
—IJNCREASED FARES 


The principal recommendation of the 
commission was that emergency relief 
be provided through increase of fares. 
Such increases have been general and 
are still in process. 

On Jan. 1, 1918, the highest rate of 
fare charged by street railways operat- 
ing in cities of 25,000 population or 
ever was 6 cents. Out of 300 operating 
systems, there were on that date 
twenty-five which were charging a 6- 
cent fare, five with zone systems of vari- 
cus kinds, and the balance, or 269, were 
operating with a fare of 5 cents or less. 
By Sept. 1, 1921, the number of 10- 
cent systems had increased to fifty- 
seven, the number of 9-cent systems to 
six, the number of 8-cent systems to 
thirty-six and the number of 7-cent 
systems to eighty, giving a total of 179 
which were operating at fares greater 
than 6 cents as compared with 102 on 
Jan. 1, 1920, and none on Jan. 1, 1918. 
There were only forty-nine systems re- 
maining out of the 300 which were 
cperating at 5 cents as compared with 
103 on Jan. 1, 1920, and 269 on Jan. 1, 
1918. 

The general tendency has apparently 
been to retain the existing flat fare 
system rather than to obtain relief by 
charges for transfers or by instituting a 
tariff based on distance traveled. The 
number of systems operating under a 
zone fare of any sort has only in- 
creased from five on Jan. 1, 1918, to 
fourteen on Sept. 1, 1921. This small 
net increase over the entire period is 
due in part to the fact that certain 
systems which at one time during the 
period were operating under zone fares 
of one sort or another have reverted 
to a flat fare. 

An average street railway fare has 
been computed for all cities in the 
United States over 50,000, except New 
York City, weighted on the basis of 
population. On Jan. 1, 1918, this 
average was 4.92 cents per revenue 
passenger. At the same date in 1920 
the average increased to 6.29 cents per 
passenger, and on Sept. 1, 1921, it had 
further increased to 7.25 cents per 
passenger. 

These increases are so substantial 
that the question naturally arises as to 
why their effect has been so negligible 
upon the net income of the industry. 
One reason lies in the widespread de- 
pression of traffic; another in the sus- 
tained high levels of cost of operation, 
in which labor is so important an 
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element. As of Sept. 1, 1921, wages 
show an average increase of 104 per 
cent since 1914; fares an average in- 
crease of 50 per cent. 


ECONOMIES OF OPERATION AND PUBLIC 
CO-OPERATION 


The commission recommends that the 
industry put into effect such economies 
of operation as will enable it to give 
good service at the lowest cost. Among 
these it enumerates the elimination of 
deadheads and other free service, the 
abandonment of non-profitable lines, 
substitution of one-man cars, modifica- 
tion of special taxes for paving and 
snow removal, the reduction of rentals 
and power rates as may on investiga- 
tion prove excessive, the co-operation 
of the public in developing faster 
schedules and installing skip stops at 
convenient places, rerouting, use of 
trail cars, keeping car tracks clear of 
traffic, and the regulation of vehicular 
traffic. Many of these economies are 
beyond the control of the management, 
and the commission admits that in some 
cases they entail legislation and the co- 
operation of public authorities. 

A survey of what has been accom- 
plished along these lines discloses 
generally a record of economy and effi- 
ciency by the industry, but the record 
of public co-operation is disappointing. 

No appreciable progress has been 
made in the elimination of free trans- 
portation service, principally because 
this is a franchise requirement.. The 
one-notable exception is the step made 
by Seattle upon the acquisition of the 
railway lines to charge for policemen 
and firemen. 

Abandonment of non-profitable lines 
has as a rule been limited to sections of 
track in districts served by adjacent 
lines of the same company or by other 
forms of transportation. The most ex- 
tensive abandonments for this cause 
have occurred in Massachusetts under 
trustee control and in New York City 
under receivership. In fact, much 
municipal commission and court action 
has been to restrain action on abandon- 
ment of non-paying lines on the general 
grounds that convenience and necessity 
of the public knows no economic law. 

The use of one-man or safety cars 
has very largely increased. In some 
instances—as in Terre Haute—entire 
systems are now one-man operated. In 
the majority of cases, however, one-man 
cars of either the standard single-truck 
type or of larger types are being oper- 
ated on lighter traffic lines to permit 
the furnishing of more frequent service 
at a lesser cost. 

Of forty large companies where the 
skip stop was in use during the war, 
only sixteen companies still use it in 
regular service. In most cases it was 
adopted as an emergency measure to 
save fuel, and the selfish interests of 
the few people inconvenienced have in 
many cases convinced regulatory bodies 
that the need for such economy no 
longer existed, to the detriment of 
service and comfort of the large num- 
ber of long-distance riders. Where the 
skip-stop scheme was installed after 
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thorough study, and has been properly 
administered, it is in many cases still 
in effect. : 

The relief afforded to the industry as 
a whole by modifications of or relief 
from special taxes, paving obligations, 
sprinkling, etc., has been so meager as 
to be almost negligible. The associa- 
tion reports six companies which have 
been relieved of paving obligations 
under existing franchises. All of these 
are small companies, and in some of the 
cases the relief is not permitted, or is 
contingent upon special conditions. 
Out of twelve active or proposed ser- 
vice-at-cost franchises, only four make 
any concessions to the operating com- 
pany relative to paving or sprinkling 
requirements. The most extensive and 
important remedial action is that re- 
cently taken by the Connecticut Legis- 
lature, whose action is a long step in 
the right direction, although it. still 
leaves some thing's to be desired. 

The problem of achieving operating 
economies and improving service by 
rerouting has perhaps received more 
attention than some of the other means 
suggested. Kansas City, Akron, In- 
dianapolis, San Francisco and Mil- 
waukee are among those cities where 
extensive changes in car routings have 
been made, and numerous other cities 
are working out the same problem. 

Some advances have been made 
toward the extension of trailer opera- 
tion. Chicago has recently joined the 
list of seventeen companies which were 
operating trailers in 1920 and prior 
years. Companies using trailers have 
generally appreciated their value in the 
economical handling of rush-hour 
crowds and have continued to increase 
the number in use. 

The traffic regulation in large cities 
is gradually improving, and in many 
cases police departments are beginning 
to appreciate the advantages and im- 
portance of keeping street car tracks 
free from congestion. The general 
tendency has been to increase the re- 
strictions on automobile parking in the 
downtown areas, and many cities now 
prohibit such parking on main 
thoroughfares. Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh are recent examples of earnest 
efforts to speed up traffic in the con- 
gested districts. 

As for the earnest suggestion of the 
commission that extensions should be 
paid for by assessments on outlying 
property benefited, no single instance is 
yet on record where this advice has 
been followed. 


Motor COMPETITION 


The commission expressed some con- 
cern for and recommended efficient 
regulation of jitney and motor bus 
competition. 

Data before the commission showed a 
registration of 6,100,000 motor vehicles 
in the United States on Dec. 31, 1918. 
At the end of 1920 the registration 
shows an increase to 9,200,000 motor 
vehicles. The figures indicate a situa- 
tion about 50 per cent more serious 
from a competitive standpoint than 
that to which the commission referred. 
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Such state regulatory measures as 
have been passed during the past, 
notably in New Jersey and Connecticut, 
do not seem to be working satisfactorily 
in practice. Proposed legislation in 
other states, notably California and 
Wisconsin, to regulate the business has 
failed of passage. Even in “service-at- 
cost” cities, like Toledo and Youngs- 
town, jitney competition has been pro- 
nounced. In Kansas City a compromise 


_ was reached in March of this year by 


an ordinance which still permits jitneys 
to run on streets not occupied by car 
tracks. Jitneys- were ruled off the 
streets of Seattle by the municipal rail- 
way over a year ago, but are reported 
as still operating. 

While the motor bus has the advan- 
tage of low investment and small over- 
head expense, and greater speed and 
flexibility of operation, the operating 
cost of a motor bus per seat-mile is 
practically twice that of an electric car. 
It is not likely, therefore, seriously to 
menace the industry except during 
periods of unemployment. Where rail- 
ways have been forced to wear the 
jitney out by competition, a scheme of 
fares which makes patrons regular 
customers, such as the dollar pass, and 
frequent service with one-man cars 
have been effective weapons. Many 
‘companies have met the problem by the 
operation of motor buses in effecting 
extensions of existing routes and in 
creating entirely new routes. The 
motor bus operated as a supplement to 
the railway service, or the trackless 
trolley with its combination of economy 
of operation and low investment cost, 
may yet be the method of relieving the 
electric railway from finding large 
amounts of new capital each year to 
finance extensions which will not be 
self-sustaining for some time. 


DIFFERENTIAL FARES 


The commission finds that the failure 
of the electric railways to vary flat 
rates of fare for transportation service 
based on the length of the ride is “one 
of the contributing factors to their 
present financial condition.” It points 
out that the industry is the only public 
utility which has consistently adhered 
to a flat rate fare basis, but believes 
that the introduction of a zone system 
of fares is a matter which should be 
decided by the community itself because 
of the social problems involved. 

The two major experiments with the 
zone type of differential fare which has 
been made in this country during the 
last four years are those of the Public 
Service Railway of New Jersey and of 
the Connecticut Company. 

In spite of the failure of these two 
large companies successfully to insti- 
tute and operate a differential fare, 
other smaller properties have met with 
better success. The San Diego Electric 
Railway of California installed on Jan. 
1, 1920, a differential fare made up of 
two 5-cent zones with important ticket 
concessions. The result was that traffic 
increased and the company has been 
satisfied that it is getting the maximum 
revenue which any system of fares 


} 


would produce, and this is being done 
with no attendant difficulties in fare 
collection. In Massachusetts the cities 
of Holyoke and Springfield have been 
operating with a differential fare for 
approximately three years. In Boston 
the flat fare is 10 cents, but the com- 
pany has recently instituted 5-cent local 
fares in several of the outlying com- 
munities. The results of this experi- 
ment seem to indicate that the increase 
in local riding has justified the fare 
concession. 

In Milwaukee the differential fare 
which has been in effect since 1914 is 
still operative with only minor modi- 
fications. The necessary revenue in- 
crease which the company needed, how- 
ever, has been obtained by an increase 
in the flat fare charge in the central 
area rather than by retaining a low flat 
fare and increasing the number of zone 
fares in the outlying districts. New 
experiments in the way of differential 
fares have been tried in Racine and 
Kenosha, Wis., and in Racine and 
Iowa. In the first two of these cities an 


unlimited ride pass is sold for $1, which 


is good for transportation for one week. 
In Mason City it is possible to purchase 
a monthly ticket which entitles the 
holder to ride for 5 cents per trip 
instead of the regular fare of 10 cents. 

With the return of normal traffic and 
decreasing costs, it seems certain that 
increased flat rate fare will tide the 
industry back to normal. High fares, 
however, will not stimulate the con- 
fidence of investors and some form of 
differential fare may be the means of 
meeting competition and improving 
revenues. 


EXPERIENCE WITH SERVICE-AT-COST 
PLANS 


The commission, to quote direct, 
“strongly recommends the principles of 
the service-at-cost contract not as the 
only solution but as one means of solv- 
ing a very difficult problem.” The sur- 
vey of recent experience with service- 
at-cost plans discloses somewhat dis- 
appointing results. This is particularly 
true of those plans which incorporate a 
fixed fare policy with automatic varia- 
tion in unit fares and a fixed upper 
limit. : 

Cleveland reached its maximum rate 
of fare under its service-at-cost plan of 
6 cents cash, nine tickets for 50 cents 
and 1 cent for transfers, on Noy. 14, 
1920. Despite a reduction of 10 per 
cent in wages of all officers and em- 
ployees, except trainmen, on Feb. 1, 
1921, and 20 per cent in trainmen’s 
wages on May 1, the $500,000 interest 
fund by July, 1921, has dwindled to 
$139 000, less than nothing, and, due to 
insufficient operating allowances, main- 
tenance and renewal reserve accounts 
disclose in addition a deficit of over 
£500,000. It is reported that service 
has been considerably curtailed, a five- 
day week has been established for shop- 
men, all but most vital maintenance 
work has been postponed, and further 
wage cuts are contemplated. Finally, 
because the company was unable to se- 
cure new capital under the restrictions 


imposed by the ordinance, the directors 
have authorized the officers to take the 
funds for all expenditures for new work 
from the maintenance allowance. 

Cincinnati reached its maximum rate 
of fare of 9 cents cash and 83-cent 
tickets on July 1, 1920. The increases 
have been made in #-cent stages in 
accordance with the _ service-at-cost 
plan. A straight 9-cent fare contem- 
plated on March 1, 1921, was enjoined 
by the city. Meanwhile the result of 
ensuing litigation has been a revision 
in the original contract whereby the 
company is temporarily relieved from 
the payment of the franchise tax and 
the accrual of certain reserves, in 
return for which fares have been 
reduced to 8 cents. The company’s 
report for 1920 shows a deficit over the 
cost of operation of $665,000, and the 
total accrued deficit to April 30, 1921, 
was reported at over $806,000. 

The Dallas service-at-cost agreement 
is based on a 7 per cent return on the 
agreed valuation of the property. Its 
5-cent fare continued from the time the 
contract went into effect in 1917 until 
June 17, 1920, when the fare was in- 
creased to 6 cents. By Dee. 31, 1920, 
the deficit in the stipulated return on 
capital allowed by the ordinance was 
reported at $651,000. Application for 
a 7-cent fare was denied by the city on 
May 2, 1921. The company filed with 
the city commission a request to con- 
tinue the 6-cent fare, this rate auto- 
matically expiring by limitation after 
one year’s operation. 

Under the service-at-cost franchise 
of the Montreal Tramways, 6 per cent 
was allowed on capital, 7 per cent on 
additions to capital and 6 per cent 
interest on working capital. At the 
end of the first year’s operation, June 
30, 1919, the receipts failed to meet cost 
of service by over a million dollars. By 
the end of the following fiscal year, 
June 30, 1920, the cumulative deficit 
had increased to $1,700,000, and by the 
fiseal year ended June 30, 1921, the 
cumulative deficit amounted to about 
$2,000,000, including payments due the 
city. In these years the company has 
been unable to make the annual half- 
million dollar payment to the city of 
Montreal for the use of streets as de- 
fined in the contract. The standard 
fare of 6 cents was raised in August, 
1919, to 7 cents cash, four tickets for 
25 cents and special tickets to work- 
men of five for 25 cents. 

In Rochester a service-at-cost plan 
became effective in August, 1920, with 
a 7-cent fare. It has been necessary to 
draw upon a $300,000 balancing fund. 
By October 30, 1920, a cumulative deficit 
is reported in this fund of $106,000. 
No further figures have been issued. 

In Toledo the community traction 
plan was inaugurated in February,. 
1921. The plan began with a cut in 
fare from 7 cents to 6 cents and trans- 
fer charges from 2 cents to 1 cent, with 
tickets of eight for 50 cents. In 
August of this year the ticket rate was 
increased to six for 40 cents, with no 
change in the cash rate. The stabiliz- 
ing fund was reported in September as 


standing at $140,000, instead of $300,- 
000. It must rise to $500,000 before a 
reduction in fares is possible. The pub- 
lished estimate in February indicated 
that the jitneys were taking at the rate 
of $425,000 a year in revenues from the 
company. 

The report comes from Memphis, 
which is enjoying both service under a 
service-at-cost arrangement and a re- 
ceivership, that deficits have been 
incurred of $200,000 by July 31, 1921. 
In August the company announced the 
discontinuance of ten tickets for 65 
cents in favor of a straight 7-cent fare, 
with the prospect of an 8-cent cash and 
ten tickets for 70 cents rate if the drop 
in riding did not stop. 

The Massachusetts service-at-cost 
plans appear to be operating more 
satisfactorily. Because of the strict 
and early regulation of securities, over- 
capitalization has not been possible. 
Nevertheless, the electric railways of 
that state appear to have been in no 
better position than those in other 
states of the Union. Of the thirty elec- 
tric railways only five have earned and 
paid dividends in cash on their capital 
stock of at least 5 per cent each year 
for five consecutive preceding years 
without impairment of assets. In pre- 
war years there have been as many as 
two dozen companies which have done 
this. It is significant that out of the 
five survivors, three are companies 
whose dividends are guaranteed by 
leasing companies. 

Massachusetts street railways can be 
aided by contributions from public 
funds to an amount not exceeding 
$1 per $1,000 of assessed valuation in 
towns and 50 cents per $1,000 of 
assessed valuation in cities. The Massa- 


chusetts Department of Public Utili- | 


ties in its report of April 1, 1921, points 
out that the amounts which can be so 
contributed under the statute are “so 
small a sum as to make the whole 
method practically valueless.” It 
recommends that this “limit should be 
increased so that communities may be 
freer to contribute larger amounts for 
this purpose.” The report shows that 
no action has been taken by the state 
along the lines recommended of remit- 
ting paving taxes. It shows for the 
371 miles of track discontinued in the 
five years preceding April 1, 1921, that 
“nearly all of these lines served the 
convenience of their localities and 
helped in their growth and develop- 
ment.” Auto bus transportation which 
has been substituted is reported as 
working well in some places and poorly 
in others. 

The Massachusetts commission has 
apparently made a sincere effort to 
reach a solution of the traction problem. 
It is evident that it has not been pos- 
sible under existing conditions to place 
its street railways upon a self-support- 
ing basis, regardless of the rate of fare. 

The two largest systems in the state, 
the Boston Elevated Railway and the 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway, 
are operating under special service-at- 
cost arrangements. The freedom of 
action allowed the trustees in fixing 
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fares and levying upon the tax fund 
kas permitted the uninterrupted work- 
ing out of a five-year program of recon- 
struction. Important operating econ- 
omies which would not have been 
possible except under public control 
have been inaugurated, and a trial has 
been made with the differential fare to 
encourage short-haul riding and the 
right secured to operate motor buses. 

The Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway has also been under the con- 
trol of a board of trustees since June 
1, 1920. These trustees are also em- 
powered to charge any rate of fare that 
will bring the maximum revenue neces- 
sary within each district, but they lack 
the Boston Elevated trustees’ power of 
arbitrary pro rata assessment. The 
trustees have created sixteen operating 
districts, in each of which the cash fare 
was placed at 10 cents. Regular riders, 
however, were able to avail themselves 
of punch tickets at rates ranging from 
63 to 83 cents per ride. As a number 
of the operating districts failed to meet 
the cost of service, including 6 per cent 
on the valuation established by the 
Public Service Commission on the 
property operated, they have been 
given the alternative of contributing 
from taxation or losing the service. 
Two towns, Gloucester and Hull, which 
refused to make such contributions, have 
had service discontinued. Service has 
also been withdrawn from three addi- 
tional towns, Woburn, Burlington and 
Billerica, for failure to curb jitney 
competition. Reports of the trustees 
show that for the six months ended 
June 30, 1921, the cost of service was 
earned by a slight margin, whereas 
there was a shortage to achieve the cost 
of service for the corresponding period 
in 1920 by $1,368,000. One-man cars 
are now reported as handling more than 
80 per cent of the traffic. Non-paying 
lines have been ruthlessly abandoned, 
service on 123 miles of track having 
been discontinued. 

It is apparent that the Massachusetts 
service-at-cost plan, with its greater 
flexibility, freedom of action to promote 
economies and power to compel co-oper- 
ation by the municipalities served, has 
made further progress in solving the 
traction problem than other contractual 
arrangements. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


The commission does not recommend 
public ownership. It finds “that there 
has not been sufficient experience with 
public ownership and operation in this 
country to recommend it as a perma- 
nent solution.” It points out, however, 
that the experiments being made in 
this direction will be watched with 
interest. This discussion would not be 
complete without a brief review of 
the more important changes in the 
municipal ownership field. 

The Municipal Railway of San Fran- 
cisco operates 68 miles of line selected 
with respect to greatest tributary 
traffic density. The fare has remained 
at 5 cents. Published reports show a 
deficit of $137,000 at the close of the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, and the 
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advance report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1921, announces increases of 
over 6 per cent in operating revenues 
as against only 3 per cent in operating 
expenses, leaving net earnings which 
are declared to be more than sufficient 
to meet all overhead charges. 

The Seattle Municipal Railway, ac- 
cording to the report for the first seven 
months of operation ended October 31, 
1919, disclosed a profit, but according 
to the comptroller’s analysis of the 
operations for the year 1919, there was 
a net loss of $517,000. In June, 1920, 
the fare was raised from 5 cents to 7 
cents eash, with fifteen tickets for a 
dollar. ~In-July of the same year the 
cash fare went to 10 cents, with tickets 
at the rate of four for 25 cents. As 
the inereased revenue still fell short of 
meeting expenses, the ticket rate was 
increased to 84 cents on Jan. 8, 1921. 
A great hindrance to the successful 
operation of the municipal lines has 
been the continuance of severe jitney 


- competition, which became particularly 


noticable after. the last increase in 
rates. : ve 

The creation of the Detroit Municipal 
Railway followed rejection by the 
people of that city of the purchase of 
Detroit United Railway and the voting 
of $15,000,000 of funds for construction 
and operation of a supplementary 
system. The city built 18 miles of 
track in 1920 and is reported to have 
under completion 838 miles in 1921. 
Negotiations have been opened for the 
purchase of tracks of the Detroit 
United Railways on which franchise 
rights have expired. Significant 
features of the Detroit situation are 
the operation of one-man cars and the 
impending purchase by the city of 
trackless trolley buses. 

Late in 1920 the city of New York 
found it necessary to continue opera- 
tion of the Staten Island Midland Rail- 
way, which had suspended for lack of 
funds. By arrangement with the re- 
ceiver the city undertook to furnish 
seventy-one safety cars and to operate 
the property through its Department 


of Plant and Structures, and to share . 


any net revenue with the owners of the 
railway. The.report for the first seven 
months ended June 30, 1921, shows a 
final net balance after taxes and depre- 
ciation of $4,000 on total revenues of 
$25,000. The fare charged is 5 cents. 

The city of Toronto on Sept. 1, 1921, 
took over the operation of the line of the 
Toronto Railway and. merged these 
with the Toronto Civic Lines. The 
Toronto Railway served only the terri- 
tory. within the old municipal limits, so 
that the passengers from the Civic 
Lines in the suburban territory paid a 
second fare on a second car of 5 cents 
cash in the city and six tickets for 10 
cents on a short suburban route. The 
Transportation Commission has an- 
nounced that instead of a universal 5- 
cent fare the rate will be 7 cents cash 
for adults, or four tickets for 25 cents. 
It is significant that the jitneys were 
ordered off the streets at once. 

Public ownership has become less 
popular only because more people think 
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that it is likely to prove a losing 
venture. The early advocates of this 
principle have ceased to talk about 
profits and now openly advocate low 
fares with deficits supported by taxa- 
tion. The opportunities under munic- 
ipal ownership for lightening burdens 
to which the industry is still subjected 
are so substantial that it is entirely 
possible that the solution of the trac- 
tion problem may be found along this 
line. 


CONCLUSION 


A review of the comparative position 
of the traction industry four years ago 
and today discloses that it has in the 
intervening period passed through the 
most critical period in its history. The 
financial condition actually became 
worse than pictured by the Federal 
Electric Railways Commission. Some 
of the solutions of the problems con- 
fronting the industry recommended by 
the commission have been availed of 
and produced results; others have not 
received appreciable recognition by 
public authorities and accordingly have 
‘been inoperative. 
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The difficulties confronting the 
industry are as acute today as they 
were at the beginning of the four-year 
period. We have made some progress 
in learning that some hoped-for solu- 
tions have proved ineffective. 


ABNORMAL COSTS STILL PREVAIL 


Recent months show some turn to 
better conditions. Perhaps it is 
because the turn has been so recent 
that there is yet so little indication of 
readjustment and _ satisfactory settle- 
ment. Unlike other industries, the 
street railway is still confronted with 
the abnormal costs which have been the 
aftermath of the war. But the. prob- 
lem of readjustment seems to be much 
bigger than the mere forcing of operat- 
ing costs back to normal; the restora- 
tion of 1913 conditions of traffic, 
revenue and expenses would not pro- 
duce a buoyant industry. A great deal 
of useful work of ultimate benefit to 
the industry has been done during the 
last four years, but it can be regarded 
only as preliminary to the final read- 
justments that must come if the busi- 
ness is to enjoy prosperity. 


The Interest of the Manufacturer in the 


Electric Railway Industry” 


‘Transportation Is Necessary to Manufacturers as Well as to Community 
Welfare—Various Ways in Which They Can Help 
the Railways Are Outlined / 


By E. F. Wickwire 


Sales Manager Ohio Brass Company 


always be reached before a revolu- 


|: HAS been said that a crisis must 
tion can take place. 


It is not im- 


| possible that we are onthe verge of a 


revolution in the electric railway in- 
dustry. 

And no doubt we will welcome it, if 
it can be brought about through the 
application of new ideas to existing fa- 
cilities and the utilization of new meth- 
ods to improve the present situation— 
all inspired by the conditions which 
have brought forcibly to us the realiza- 
tion of their need. Perhaps after all 
this is our opportunity, to which we 
‘must rise in order to advance. Nothing 
can stand still and progress—not even 
a trolley car. 

The present difficulties of the elec- 
tric railway industry are too well 
known to you to warrant my taking up 
time attempting to enumerate all of 
them. But, generally speaking, what is 
there back of most of these things that 
permits them to exist? Isn’t it pretty 
largely a matter of public opinion, or, 
in other words, the average man’s 
mental attitude toward the traction 
company? 

Could many politicians and a certain 
class of newspapers continue to use 


*Abstract of paper presented at meeting 
of American Electric Railway Association, 
Atlantie City, N. J,. Oct. 3-6, 1921. 
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the street railway as a football if the 
public generally understood the real 
motives back of their efforts—that the 
politician is simply after a job and the 
newspapers referred to are stirring up 
agitation for the sole purpose of pro- 
moting their circulation and not at all 
because of their love for the ‘dear 
people” whom they are fooling? Some 
one has said that “in our country most 
of our troubles are produced by those 
who do not produce much of anything 
else.” People of that class, of course, 
do not want the street railway question 
settled. And perhaps we cannot hope 
for much from the fellow who likes to 
argue and will not listen to reason. 
You know some men like an argument 
so well that they will not even “eat any- 
thing that agrees with them.” 


A CONCERTED Errort Is NECESSARY 


In other words, the problem resolves 
itself largely into a matter of educa- 
tion. And if we manufacturers and 
railway men do not make a concerted 
effort and carry on a vigorous cam- 
paign to educate the public and con- 
vince them of tHé fairness of our 
proposition, then who is going to make 
such an effort along the right lines? 
And if you do not realize just how dif- 
ficult this matter of educating the pub- 
lic is, if you do not appreciate how un- 
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sophisticated some people really are, 


. just keep your eyes and ears open all 


around you in your own home town 
and you will soon begin to realize it. 


TRANSPORTATION NECESSARY TO 
MANUFACTURERS 


We in the manufacturing business 
are keenly alive to the fact that elec- 
tric transportation in, around and be- 
tween cities is vital to the development 
and progress of any community. We 
know the value and importance of lo- 
eating our plants adjacent to such 
transportation. A city otherwise de- 
sirable is comparatively unacceptable 
if workmen employed in the plant are 
deprived of trolley facilities for readily 
reaching their homes after the work- 
day. And if every city were so inter- 
laced with trolley service as to make 
shopping more accessible, I cannot “but 
feel that trading would flow more 
evenly instead of intermittently. A 

One of the most forceful illustrations 
of the effect of lack of trolley trans- 
portation upon a community happened 
not long ago in a well known city: in 
Ohio, where, after a long drawn ‘out 
fight between the city officials and the 
railway company, the property was 
abandoned and the rails torn up. A 
short time afterward the town en- 
deavored to induce an important manu- 
facturing industry to locate there. The 
town was well situated, possessed good 
steam railroad facilities and many 
other advantages. But when the rep- 
resentatives of the industry referred 
to found that the town had no street 
car service, they refused absolutely to 
further consider the question of locat- 
ing there and went to a neighboring 
town where the street car service was 
good. 


TRACTION SERVICE A BIG ASSET 


This is a significant indication that 
the mere fact of having street car 
service is a big asset to a community, 
to say nothing of the real benefits de- 
rived from the service. In other words, 
a town that has no electric railway 
service presents the appearance of a 
deserted village, and no amount of jit- 
ney buses can overcome that handicap. 
In the town I have referred to, if all 
the jitney buses in the State of Ohio 
had been assembled in that town, it 
would have failed to satisfy officials of 
the new industry that the trolley was 
not needed. Nothing has been devel- 
oped that will adequately take the 
place of the trolley car, and the sooner 
people wake up to that fact the better 
it will be for the country and for all 
of us. 

Some people who are in the habit of 
getting around in their own motor cars 
perhaps don’t fully appreciate how 
useful the trolley car really is—unless 
perchance they become identified with 
a suburban real estate development, 
when they very quickly begin to realize 
what a fine old substantial asset a good 
electric railway system really is to a 
community, and how much it will add 
to the value of their property. Every 
live real estate man will tell you that 
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if he can point to established electric 
railway service to his allotment, it is 
the very best selling argument that he 
has. 


EMPLOYEES CAN BE EDUCATED 


We can tackle this matter of educat- 
ing the public in many ways, but to 
begin with, we can educate our own 
employees. I will venture to say that 
the large majority of employees (and 
I do not mean factory workmen alone) 
connected with industries whose wel- 
fare is largely dependent upon the pros- 
perity of the traction companies and 
other public utilities have not the right 
mental attitude toward those public 
utilities from the public service stand- 
point. And these employees perhaps 
form a more influential part of the 
general public than we have realized. 
And. most of them do not even connect 
the unjust criticisms that they hear 
and read against the traction com- 
panies with the fact that these criti- 
cisms are directed against the very in- 
dustry upon which they are actually 
dependent for a livelihood. If we can 
awaken them to that fact alone, we will 
have accomplished a great deal in this 
campaign of public education. And I 
believe that we can go still further in 
that direction and educate. our em- 
ployees to a point where they will have 
a pretty fair general knowledge of the 
real electric railway situation, so that 
when they mingle with their friends 
and the general public they will take 
the trouble to defend the industry of 
which they are a part and perhaps 
even fight for a square deal for the 
electric railway. 

We manufacturers can carry on this 
work in various ways. For instance, 
our company is running a series of 
educational articles in a little monthly 
publication that we distribute to all of 
our employees. We, of course, try to 
word these articles in simple, direct 
language that will be understood by 
the average workman in the factory, 
and we use some illustrations whenever 
possible to make the article look more 
attractive and to emphasize some point 
more clearly. We find that the em- 
ployees usually take these little month- 
ly publications home, which is also a 
good thing, as you wiil appreciate—es- 
pecially where they haye large families 
who read them. 


A SLoGAN MicH1 HELP 


We also supplement the printed 
articles by giving some short educa- 
tional talks to the men at some of our 
factory employee association meetings. 
And we are even considering the ad- 
visability of using some attractive 
printed slogan or pointed comment on 
our pay envelopes. For instance, we 


might say: 
When the Trolley Cars Stop 
Our Pay Takes a Drop. 


When the Trolley Cars Run, 
Ain’t We Got Fun. 
Not dignified perhaps, but we are 
after results, not dignity. 
Now is an exceptionally opportune 
time for the manufacturer to carry on 
this educational work with employees. 


There are very few workers who have 
jobs who cannot see general conditions 
around them and in turn appreciate 
more than ever what their own job 
really means to them. For instance, I 
recently heard of a case in one plant 
where a worker who a year ago was 
showing signs of radical tendencies, 
upon leaving the factory after a short 
day’s run, met a factory staff member 
and asked him to tell the sales force to 
“get busy and get some more orders,” 
because he and his family needed the 
money resulting from a full day’s work. 
This fellow’s mind right now is prob- 
ably most receptive to the kind of edu- 
cational work I have outlined, and you 
may be sure that in his predicament, if 
once awakened to the needs of the in- 
dustry, he would lose no opportunity to 
carry the word along. 

Again, what proportion of our em- 
ployees riding by trolley each morning 
and home again each evening fully 
realize what the traction service really 
means to them, their work and their 
families. Perhaps a few do, but many 
take it as a matter of course, and here 
again we can teach our workers to 
“fight for the cause” if we educate 
them to look upon the traction com- 
panies as real benefactors. 


GETTING BACK AT THE 
COUNCILMAN 


There are many other ways in which 
the manufacturer can promote this 
work. For instance, a factory man- 
ager recently attended a Council meet- 
ing where one of the Councilmen—a 
merchant—started a tirade of abuse 
against the local traction company. The 
factory manager interrupted, asking, 
“What plants are running to any ex- 
tent in this town? The match fac- 
tory?” “No.” “The rubber works?” 
“No.” “The chemical plant?” “No.” 
“Then what plants are running fairly 
well?” asked the factory manager. 
“Well,” said the Councilman, “your 
plant seems to be running much better 
than the others.’’ Then, said the fac- 
tory manager, “Do you realize that we 
are running on business secured from 
public utilities, including the electric 
railways, and you, as a merchant, are 
getting the benefit through the trade 
that you secure from our employees? 
Then why assume such an unfair atti- 
tude toward an industry that is con- 
tributing largely to the business you 
have in your store?” And the mer- 
chant-Councilman modified his attitude 
when he found he had to reckon with 
the employees of the busiest factory in 
town, instead of playing the popular 
old game of knocking the railway. Al- 
though small in scope, this incident il- 
lustrates one of the many ways that 
we in the manufacturing business can 
use to further this educational work. 

Another means by which the manu- 
facturer can help this work along is by 
getting articles of an_ educational 
nature into the newspapers. Often- 
times a manufacturer can get a news- 
paper to publish such an article when 
it would be impossible for an electric 
railway company to do so. We have 


had articles of that nature sent to us, 
which we have been able to dress up 
with local color and have published in 
our newspapers. : 

Then, again, we manufacturers be- 
long to Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, 
chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ 
clubs, etc., in which we can very easily 
accomplish a great deal in getting 
people thinking along more liberal lines 
on this electric railway problem. Many 
of us also manufacture materials that 
are sold to other classes of trade than 
public utilities and we can spread the 
gospel in that direction in various 
ways, not forgetting to sow a little 
seed with-those from whom we buy raw 
materials. A 

Another important phase of this sub- 
ject that I would like to touch upon 
before closing is the fact that we manu- 
facturers who are largely interested in 
making materials for electric railways 
and other public utilities have quite an 
army of employees that can be rallied 
to the support of the industry in legis- 
lative matters, if properly organized 
and directed. So far as my observa- 
tions have gone, I do not believe that 
this association has really made a well- 
directed effort to enlist the support of 
the army of workers, and I am sure 
that they can be used by us as a strong 
influence in behalf of the industry in 


. State and national legislative matters 


and perhaps even in municipal affairs. 

I believe that this association has, in 
the field that I have outlined, a mag- 
nificent opportunity to enlarge the 
scope of its work and take more active 
steps in the direction of getting the 
tremendous advantage of the full 
strength and support of these workers 
back of our efforts to obtain a square 
deal for the electric railway industry. 
Our association might even exchange 
ammunition with the National Electric 
Light Association, or possibly combine 
forces with it in this work wherever 
we have interests in common. 


LeT’s Have UNIFIED 
TRANSPORTATION 


In closing, I would like to emphasize 
the fact that I believe we have arrived 
at that period when there must be 
more proper and more drastic regula- 
tion of the use of public thoroughfares 
for public transportation. In other 
words, jitney buses which come and go, 
and other means of hauling people 
which are competitors of the regular 
and the responsible systems, all tend 
to the depreciation of public service 
rather than to its betlierment, and so 
I cannct but feel that the time has ar- 
rived when municipal administrations 
must be made to appreciate that one 
franchise, properly safeguarded for 
the public interest, must be granted, 
and confined to a single transportation 
company, which would furnish all 
transportation service which could b2 
used to advantage in the community 
that it serves. Under this plan the 
transportation company can invest its 
money, earn a _ sufficient revenue to 
justify the investment and give the 
public the service that it must have. 
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Street Railways as an Investment”™ 


Future for Urban Railways Assured 

as a Utility, but Pleasure Traffic Is 

Dead—Reduced Rate Tickets Are 

Useful—Rule for Prodigal’s Return 
Home Is Given 


By Roger W. Babson 
and Olin W. Hill 


{ HE future of the street railway 
depends on its treatment from the 


proper standpoint—that of the 
public utility. It has ceased to be the 
public’s plaything. Most of our street 
railway troubles come from the old idea 
that its principal reason for existence 
was to satisfy the—financial, political 
and literal—“joy rider.” 

In the readjustment of the last few 
years the street railway has but fol- 
lowed the history of all our other 
modes of transportation—the horse- 
drawn buggy, the roller skate, the 
bicycle, the automobile, and the jitney. 
Each in turn has had its day as a fad, 
followed by a reaction. Then, in the 
case of those for which a practical need 
had been found, there developed a sub- 
stantial, steadily growing demand 
along staple lines, without any spec- 
tacular features. The readjustment 
has meant necessarily the elimination 
of large amounts of capital employed 
to satisfy a temporary and freakish de- 
mand. 

The electric railway systems of this 
country comprise an industry involving 
— over $5,000,000,000 capital with a gross 
business in excess of $1,000,000,000 a 
year. It falls within the group of less 
than a score of industries exceeding 
$1,000,000,000 gross and, by a curious 
coincidence, ranks next in size to an- 
other transportation industry, the boot 
and shoe business. In respect to per- 
centage of gross income expended in 
pay rolls for labor—about 46 cents out 
of every dollar taken in—it outranks 
practically every other industry except 
watch making and the steam railroads. 
When we come to look at the net earn- 
ings, however, this great industry 
comes far down in the list, saving 
slightly less than 2 per cent of its gross 
for net. It has not the advantage, in- 
herent to man industries, of a rapid 
turnover of its capital. There are com- 
paratively few manufacturing concerns 
that can get along on a lower basis than 
gross turnover annually equal to the 
total capital devoted to the enterprise. 

The street railways, with $5,000,000,- 
000 capital and gross revenue of $1,- 
000,000,000, are getting their money 
back at the rate of only once in five 
years. In the case of Boston Elevated, 
where the issue of securities has been 
so carefully supervised that no ques- 
tion of water in the capital has ever 
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been raised, with a total funded debt 
direct or guaranteed of $44,000,000 and 
capital stock direct or guaranteed of 
$46,000,000 additional, making a total 
capital account in excess of $90,000,- 
000, this system shows gross earnings, 
even with a 10-cent fare, of but little 
over $33,000,000 a year. 

In passing, take notice what the sig- 
nificance of this is as to the necessary 
charge-off for depreciation. If your 
plant, new, is reckoned good for thirty 
years, depreciation alone must eat up 
15 per cent of gross earnings on the 
average, and 9 per cent to 10 per cent 
even in the case of Boston Elevated. 
How much of your plant is good for 
thirty years—and how many systems 
have made any such allowance for de- 
preciation ? 

In analyzing an industry, two fac- 
tors that must be borne in mind are, 
the fixed investment represented in 
plant for a given capacity of product, 
and the absolute limit at which price 
becomes prohibitive to the consumer. 
With the high plant cost to which this 
industry is subject, and the narrowly 
limited unit price for its product, we 
come then to the conclusion that only 
by the fullest and most constant 
utilization of plant can success be at- 
tained. This constant and _ full 
utilization is to be found in our large 
centers of population. There is no 
question about full traffic on almost any 
of the city lines. 

We are led, then, to our first con- 
clusion. The future of the street rail- 
way is found in the urban road; par- 
ticularly, those lines which have some 
element of rapid transit combined and 
which, either by original supervision or 
through the fires of reorganization, have 
a fair capitalization. For the lines 
operating in congested centers the 
private automobile has little compe- 
tition to offer. As a matter of fact, 
the greater the number of automobiles, 
the more indispensable is the city rail- 
way with its elevated or subway con- 


nections for convenience of getting 
about. We may run about the suburbs 
and small towns as we do with our au- 
tomobiles, but when we are going in 
town we often park our car at the out- 
skirts and complete the trip by street 
car—or else take a subway or elevated. 

Our second conclusion is that the 
pleasure business of the street railway 
industry is dead. Whereas formerly 
the suburban lines catered to pleasure 
travel and looked for the biggest busi- 
ness on Sundays, the condition now is 
that Sunday travel is the smallesi. 
There has been a large waste in the 
establishment of outlying pleasure 
parks and summer resorts as a street 
railway enterprise which may as well 
be regarded now as money thrown away. 
As far back as 1917 the total gross in- 
come of all the street railways of the 
country amounted to exactly 52 cents 
per revenue passenger carried. Clearly 
the average rider is the short haul 
urban passenger, not the long haul 
pleasure tourist out into the country. 

The jitney will never kill the street 
railways. But the operating expense 
account can, and will, unless it is care- 
fully watched and studied. Gross 
earnings of the total street railway 
mileage of the country have in no 
single year shown a decrease, going 
back to 1904 and coming down through 
1920. This fact may surprise even 
some of you. Neither can it be shown 
that there is any trend to a decline in 
the total number of revenue passengers 
carried per year. Statistics on this 
point have become less satisfactory with 
the introduction of the zone system 
and the cash fare box. So far as the 
lack has been supplied by estimates, 
however, the consensus of opinion is 
that the street railway is still carrying 
between 11,000,000,000 and 12,000,000,- 
000 revenue passengers annually 

In other words, ten times the number 
of passengers are being carried on the 
street railways as are carried on the 
steam roads. There are fluctuations in 
traffic, of course, following very closely 
the general prosperity or depression. 
There is a general tendency for the 
habit of car riding to increase. This 
is striking in the case of New York 
City, where the revenue rides repre- 
sented 304 trips per capita in 1909, 
370 in 1919 and 421 per capita in 1920. 
In Boston, on the contrary, the fare 
increase has diminished the habit. 
Taking the population of the city proper 
as a basis—which, of course, is not 
exact—revenue passengers represented 
545 rides per capita at the peak of traf- 
fic in 1917 and only 480 rides per capita 
in 1920. 

It is the net earnings line that has 
shown a constant tendency to decrease 
from about 1912 until well into 1920. 
The operating ratio of the street rail- 
way industry was 57.5 per cént in 1902, 
according to the census. The latest 
available figures for comparison indi- 
cate an operating ratio very close to 
77 per cent. 

In our study of fares, we find them 
ranging all the way from a maximum 
of 10 cents, the standard on Boston 
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Elevated, to a minimum of 5 cents on 
the New York railways. A deal of ex- 
perimenting is being done. It is recog- 
nized that there is a point beyond 
which fares cannot go without loss of 
revenue. Most roads bave reached this 
maximum and some are voluntarily re- 
ducing. Not only do higher fares dis- 
courage travel but they encourage de- 
moralizing jitney competition. 

The solution lies in a cash fare of 8 
or 10 cents, with the sale of tickets at 
geatly reduced rates. One of the di- 
visions of the Eastern Massachusetts, 
granted a 10-cent fare, first sold twelve 
tickets for a dollar, then fifteen for a 
dollar, then seventeen for a dollar, and 
this month is giving eighteen for a 
dollar, which is almost back to the old 
5-cent fare. The headquarters for this 
division is Lynn. The statistics of 
fare reduction there make an interest- 
ing study for one interested in street 
railway transportation. Remember 
that the cash fare is 10 cents in Lynn 
today, but the man who rides every 
day can buy eighteen tickets for a dol- 
lar. Moreover, the first of next month 
the company will issue similar tickets, 
nine for 50 cents, purely with the idea 
of encouraging riding. It will still try 
to sell the man one dollar’s worth of 
tickets, but they will be on two cards, 
so that two members of the family 
can each have a card with the same 
amount of family money invested. 

Apparently pleasure riding is about 
over. The development of parks, white 
cities and playgrounds has become 
wholly a thing of the past. Where 
Sunday used to be the great day of 
the week, it now, on most roads, is 
one of the poorest days. We prophesy 
that the time will come when certain 
divisions will operate no more than a 
night schedule on Sunday, if at all. 
All of this, however, has a favorable 
side. It shows that the business to- 
day is necessary to travel, and ‘tends 
to put the street railway business in 
a place with lighting and water—public 
utilities. The only fly in the ointment 
is the auto bus. We believe that ‘the 
street railway business can be carried 
on more cheaply than auto bus trans- 
portation. Certainly this applies to 
heavy traffic and rapid transit. That 
is to say, the efficiently operated urban 
lines have nothing to fear from the 
auto buses. When it comes to the sub- 
urban lines, the auto bus may have a 
distinct opportunity and we still feel 
—as we have in the past—that the 
wise street railway company will give 
bus service where it can be most eco- 
nomically given. Many street railways 
would be better off to-day if they had 
turned some of their carhouses into 
garages instead of stubbornly putting 
their heads into the sand and refusing 
to see the handwriting on the wall. 

The street railway is an ideal “cash 
and carry” business. Its entire factory 
product is sold out every twenty-four 
hours—and accounted for “C. O. D.,” 
or rather “Pay-as-you-enter.” It has 
no heavy merchandise inventories to 
carry over in a declining market. It 
has no bad accounts to charge off. The 


very conditions that place a staggering 
load on industry—and cause the in- 
vestor to be wary of industrial offer- 
ings—will add to a continuing reduction 
of its operating costs and should make 
for increased operating efficiency. Its la- 
bor, where placed in full and true knowl- 
edge of operating conditions, has shown 
a disposition to be reasonable. Every 
new economy has proved itself and 
come to stay. On the lighter traveled 
routes, some almost miraculous results 
in turning costly “feeders” into revenue 
producing lines are, as yet, slightly 
appreciated. Fundamentally, conditions 
are right for attracting capital to the 
street railway as a medium of invest- 
ment. The vital problem is to get 
right—and stay right—with the public. 

The downfall of credit was due to 
neglect of the ethical factor. With the 
cheapness of electricity as compared 
with mule motive power, the idea was 
publicly accepted that you could carry 
“anybody, anywhere, any time for a 
nickel.” Evidence of the spread of this 
is found in the repeated appearance be- 
fore the Connecticut legislature of one 
Cowles with a bill to make a uniform 
25-cent fare on steam railroads between 
intrastate points. The trolley promoter 
seized on this to sell the investor 
“capitalized hopes.””’ When public regu- 
lation of capital was tried, as in 
Massachusetts, it’ was circumvented 
by the “holding’ company,” or volun- 
tary trust which could issue without 
limit. , 

The “construction company” graft 
was another method of fattening. the 
promoters’ pockets. Financing the en- 
tire cost by bond issues, sold to remote 
investors, with the resultant species of 
absentee landlordism and self-perpetu- 
ating management, was an attendant 
evil. Credit for these diluted issues 
was sustained by dividends paid out of 
maintenance. When the inevitable re- 
organization came the absentee bond- 
holder was given securities based on 
“reproduction cost, new,” for a property 
which was not new, but worn out. They 
capitalized not only “unexpired fran- 
chises” but city pavements, that be- 
longed to the tax-payer and the con- 
stant repair of which was a liability. 

When the remaining 90 per cent of 
the mileage is operated as efficiently as 
10 per cent now is, street railway se- 
curities will come back to their own. 
Take, for instance, the use of the one- 
man car. In the case of the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway system, 
which is now operating about 800 miles, 
92 per cent of the cars are one-man 
cars; but hardly 5 per cent of the total 
street cars of the country are one-man 
cars. Street railway men who. continue 
the two-men cars say that their situ- 
ation is different from other situations 
and the one-man car is impossible. A 
close examination, however, shows that 
this is not the case. If the Eastern 
Massachusetts can operate 92 per cent 
as one-man cars, certainly the entire 
street railway system of the country 
can operate an average of 75 per cent 
instead of 5 per cent. The one-man 
ear is not only a saving in labor but 


also a great saving in power and main- 
tenance. 

Great possibilities exist in connec- 
tion with the revision of union rules 
on roads operated by union men. Such 
a revision is wholly possible if the men 
are approached in a proper way. The 
elimination of the seniority rule and 
the proper settlement of discipline 
eases adds greatly to efficiency and 
hence ultimately to income of the men 
and of the company. The wage paid 
is immaterial compared with the care 
taken by the men, their industry, 
honesty and desire to develop trade. 
Time is coming when every street rail- 
way company will have courses in sales- 
manship for their platform men. Many 
companies have done wonders in re- 
ducing operating expenses but there 
still are great opportunities in devis- 
ing means of increasing traffic. The 
future of the business demands making 
every platform man a salesman. It 
may be feasible to pay platform men 
a commission on the business they do. 

The old idea that track and equip- 
ment has a life of only ten or fifteen 
years is wrong. By the use of light cars, 
creosoting ties and poles and welding 
of joints this life is being extended 
for perhaps twenty-five or thirty years. 
We expect to see every street railway 
joint in this country welded. Yes, and 
we expect to live to see many other 
things done which we have for years 
been told were impossible. 

Working under Chairman Loring of 
the board of trustees of the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway Company 
is wonderful training for any man. He 
has done so many things and intro- 
duced so many economies which street 
railway experts claimed to be impos- 
sible that it has made us believe almost 
anything possible. As he says: “As we 
trustees had never been in the street 
railway business, we did not know 
enough not to try the ‘impossible’ things. 
As a result, we are spraying our cars 
with paint instead of using brushes, 
cleaning them with exhaust air instead 
of by hand work, and keeping accounts 
with but 20 per cent of the clerks we 
formerly had.” 

The right road for the street railway 
is the prodigal’s road back home. As 
an investment, it is being, and will be, 
rehabilitated whenever and wherever 
it is operated as a local community 
enterprise for the public good—for 
service and not for promotion profits. 
It needs: 

1. Service at cost—with the sliding 
scale of fares and, possibly, wages as 
related to dividends. 

2. The local board cf, control with 


all books open to car rider and employee 


alike, showing the results of the local 
operating unit. 

3. Customer ownership. 

4. Increased stock equity. 

5. Gradual amortization of debt— 
by reducing obligations at maturity, 
instead of refunding with an increase. 

6. Willingness on the part of the 
management to do what the dyed-in- 
the-wool street railway expert has said 
is impossible. 
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Police Traffic Regulations of 
New York City” 


Traffic Organization Outlined—Ad- 
dress Urges Standardization of 
Traffic Signs and Signals and Says 
Time Is Opportune for Co-operation 
in Highway Traffic Regulation 


: y : 
By John O'Brian 
Inspector Traffic Division, Police Depart- 
ment, New York, N. Y. 


F ALL the varied problems con- 
() inning the civic authorities of 
congested centers the traffic prob- 
lem is paramount. We meet it at every 
turn. It has become as inevitable as 
the tides, and with the natural growth 
and prosperity of the country it is 
ever increasing in volume and. adding 
to its complexities. ; 
_-It is of such importance that it 
affects directly taxation, real estate 
values, commercial enterprises and the 
welfare of the community. Its growth 
has been stupendous and efforts toward 
regulation and control have not been 
-entirely effective, possibly because the 
problem has not received the attention 
and concerted action of the civic and 
commercial interests involved. 

We all have our traffic problems back 
‘home and in many respects they are 
very similar. In the city of New York 
-we also have our own traffic problems. 
They are not only unique in many 
respects but in volume are over- 
whelming. 


ORGANIZATION OF TRAFFIC DIVISION 


For the purpose of traffic regulation, 
‘there is in the Police Department a 
Traffic Division, which embraces the 
‘five city boroughs and includes all 
streets and highways, the East River 
‘bridges as well as Central and Prospect 
Parks. 

The city is divided into precincts and 
subdivisions, each in command of a 
‘captain. At the present time there are 
1,547 members of all ranks, including 
foot, mounted and motorcycle men, 
assigned to traffic duty. 

The foot patrolmen are stationed at 
street intersections, bridge approaches, 
‘bridge roadways, ferries, pier entrances 
and in the vicinity of the railroad 
terminals and are used mostly to reg- 
‘ulate and facilitate pedestrian traffic 
~while in the roadway. Mounted patrol- 
men are used to regulate vehicular 
traffic at piers, and on streets or 
avenues where congestion exists in the 
‘middle of the block, thereby co-oper- 
ating with the traffic foot patrolmen at 
the street intersections. 

The motorcycle division is .partic- 
ularly effective in enforcing traffic 
regulations as to speed, lights, im- 
~proper ‘turns, signals, license plates, 
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licensed operators and chauffeurs, ete. 
This squad, with a force of 114 patrol- 
men, during the year 1920 served 61,835 
summonses for infractions of the reg- 
ulations, and for these violations the 
offenders were fined $767,960. Of these 
summonses served, 16.94 per cent were 
upon operators of passenger vehicles, 
26.98 per cent on commercial vehicles, 
36.16 per cent on taxicabs, and 10.52 
per cent on motorcycles. 

During this period 294,137 motor 
vehicles of all kinds were registered 
in the metropolitan district, and I think 
the number of summonses served will 
indicate a fair percentage of activity. 

In the city of New York there are 
more than 30,000 street intersections, 
but it is in the borough of Manhattan, 
which by reason of its layout, about 
3 miles wide by 12 miles long, with its 
enormous permanent and transient pop- 
ulation and its varied business inter- 
ests, that the problem is most acute. 

When it is considered that a single 
hour’s delay in the movement of mer- 
chandise or of commodities . essential 
to existence in every-day life results 
in an enormous financial loss and the 
inconvenience of thousands of citizens, 
the importance of traffic regulation is 
readily apparent. 

During the past three years, the city 
has been most fortunate in having an 
administration which has taken a most 
active interest in traffic conditions. It 
has perfected and put into effect reg- 
ulations which a few short years ago 
would have been considered too drastic 
to be contemplated. I refer particularly 
to the laying out of route streets; that 
is, setting aside certain streets ex- 
clusively for passenger vehicles and 
others exclusively for commercial ve- 
hicles. This regulation has greatly 
facilitated movement and given general 
satisfaction. 

One-way streets where thoroughfares 
are parallel have also been found to 
be most effective in preventing con- 
gestion and minimizing fire hazards, 
though affording an unobstructed pas- 
sage though these streets for fire ap- 
paratus. 


MECHANICAl, MEANS OF TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 


Another innovation in traffic control 
to which I invite your attention on 


your next visit to New York is the, 


mechanical control of traffic now in 
operation on Fifth Avenue between 
Twenty-third and Sixtieth Streets. This 
system of lights and signals was de- 
vised and installed by Special Deputy 
Commissioner John A. Harris. It is 
so positive in control and so readily 
understood and observed by pedestrians 
and operators of vehicles that it fre- 
quently happens that its control is 
almost perfect in operation during the 
absence of patrolmen assigned to duty 
at the various crossings. If this sys- 
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tem of control was extended to other 
crossings it would obviate in many 
instances the necessity of assigning a 
patrolman to so many street crossings. 

As the traffic problem is a universal 
one, its control will only be effective 
by a standardization of regulations and 
signals. A step in this direction was 
taken during the month of May, 1921, 
at the National Police Conference, 
at which were representatives of police 
departments of 325 important nation- 
wide municipalities in forty-five states, 
convened in the city of New York. At 
this conference Richard E. Enright, 
Police Commissioner, New York, ad- 
vocated that a national system of traffic 
control be worked out, that the co-oper- 
ation of the states be solicited and that 
a uniform method of operation, speed 
and signals be agreed upon. 

Traffic regulations to be effective 
must control. The control must be pos- 
itive, and to permit any deviation, ex- 
cept in extreme emergencies, would be 
to nullify the regulation. Control is 
maintained by observance, admonition 
and penalties for infractions of the 
regulations. 

When approaching a discussion of 
standardization of traffic regulation, it 
is well to keep in mind that what is 
wanted is to simplify and build up 
from a basic standard, so as to remove 
annoyance caused by a maze of regu- 
lations, often conflicting one with the 
other, with resultant confusion. 


STANDARD SIGNS AND SIGNALS 
ESSENTIAL 


All signs, stanchions and lights should 
likewise be standardized as to design, 
color and use. Methods of signaling 
should be uniform. The great need 
today is a standard regulation that 
will make clear to a driver what is ex- 
pected of him. If we can make it easier 
to do the right thing than the wrong, 
the final solution of the traffic problem 
will be at hand. In the large cities 
traffic problems are practically alike, 
and there is little doubt that a standard 
system could be formulated. 

In any discussion of the subject of . 
standardization careful consideration 
must be given to the commercial vehicle. 
This type of vehicle is ever increasing 
in size and weight and some restriction 
will eventually have to be placed upon 
its size and weight. 

From 1915 to 1919, inclusive, the 
State of New York expended $21,062,- 
066 for construction and $25,231,314 for 
maintenance of state roads outside of 
New York City. This outlay of money, 
while well spent, and accruing to the 
benefit of all citizens, cannot continue 
to increase at the present ratio with- 
out resultant tax burdens. The matter 
of permissible wheel loads should be 
standardized in all states. As for the 
matter of size of commercial vehicles, 
this is of more particular importance to 
city authorities where thoroughfares 
laid out long before the motor ve- 
hicle was dreamed of simply cannot 
accommodate the enormous motor truck 
without congestion, inconvenience to 
pedestrians and to business interests. 
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The matter of safety is of first im- 
portance, and despite all the literature 
that has been printed and distributed 
and the warnings and devices that have 
been perfected to prevent accidents, 
the number of personal injuries and 
fatalities continues to increase year 
aftr year, until now it surpasses the 
fatalities occurring on the entire steam 
railroad service of the country. All 
blame, however, cannot be placed upon 
the vehicle operators. We cannot re- 
lieve the burden of caution from the 
pedestrian to exercise due care, and 
when the pedestrian is guilty of negli- 
gence accidents will occur, despite all 
precautionary measures taken by the 
operator. As to the reckless driver he 
can only be corrected by penalty, ade- 
quately and positively administered. 

As children are most often involved 
in street accidents, they should receive 
first attention. Proper playgrounds 
and recreation centers must be provided 
for them. They must be taught the 
absolute necessity of caution when on 
the highways. They should be as fa- 


miliar with the rules of the road and 
their own local traffic regulations as 
they are with the simple rules of hy- 
giene which they are taught and so 
rapidly absorb. This task is not an im- 
possible one and co-operation between 
departments of education, police de- 
partments and children’s welfare or- 
ganizations intelligently conducted will 
bring splendid results. 

The time is now opportune for the 
better co-operation and co-ordination 
between the police departments of the 
various cities, the traction interests, 
the automobile interests and highway 
associations to bring about standard- 
ization of traffic rules and regulations. 
It is to such organizations as yours that 
police departments look to for co-op- 
eration and assistance in the solving of 
the various traffic problems as well as 
minimizing street accidents. 

The results gained from experience 
by the Police Department of the City 
of New York is at the disposal of all 
interested persons. Advice will be freely 
given for the asking. 


Correct Method of Purchasing 
Railway Supplies’ 


Definite Standards of Measurement 

by which Various Competing Arti- 

cles Can Be Compared Will Simplify 
Purchase and Sale 


By H. B. Doyle 


Of Philip Kobbe Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


"T= electric railways buy enor- 
mous quantities of equipment 
each year. The salesmen of 

equipment and supply houses each year 
sell an equally large volume. From the 
salesman’s point of view he has made 
a sale. From the point of view of the 
railway official he has made a _ pur- 
chase. Buying and selling are so closely 
linked together that it is often a prob- 
lem whether the transaction has been 
a selling one or a buying one. All 
purchases of any kind are the result of 
comparing values and probably no two 
men compare values in the same man- 
ner, and no two salesmen offer their 
wares in the same manner. 

Your committee has been good enough 
to ask me to talk on the subject of the 
K-V standards. These can be equally 
well called the K-V standards of sell- 
ing, the K-V standards of buying, or 
the K-V standards of comparison, for 
their only purpose is to simplify a pur- 
chase or a sale by setting up a definite 
measuring block with which competing 
articles can be properly and fairly com- 
pared. 

“K-V” is a name given to this method 
of buying and selling as a mark of 
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identification. It is copyrighted by the 
company which I represent, and is only 
used by companies whose standards of 
comparison have been developed and 
worked out in conjunction with us. 
“K-V” is my company’s guarantee that 
the standards are fair. 

The care and exactness with which 
a comparison is made is in a direct 
ratio to the importance of the article 
under consideration and to the amount 
of money involved in its purchase. It 
is possible that in buying railway sup- 
plies and equipment, there is room for 
a more exact weighing of va'ues before 
specifications are written. In any 
given field there cannot be more than 
one article or item which is actually 
the best (assuming of course that the 
conditions under which it is used are 


identical or similar) and yet, those of 
you who are operating traction com- 
panies under similar conditions are un- 
doubtedly buying a given kind of prod- 
uct from many manufacturers. That 
is what makes competition possible. 
But it is also true that not all of you 
can possibly be buying the best. 


DUTY OF THE MANUFACTURER 


It is clearly the duty of the leading 
manufacturer of any given line of 
equipment to help you purchase intel- 
ligently and correctly. Not only is it 
his duty but it is to his advantage. 
And modern selling is all along the 
line of-actual service to the purchaser. 
I think it is clearly the duty of the 
man who has something to sell te 
analyze the factors that go into his 
article and to impartially evolve a meth- 
od of purchase which can be presented 
to you for your approval (or disap- 
proval) before the actual article is sub- 
mitted. In other words, until the manu- 
facturer, as the seller, and you, as the 
buyer, agree on a fair method of com- 
parison, both you and the manufac- 
turer are at a disadvantage. Neither 
of you has established a preliminary 
measuring block by which values can 
be justly compared. 

For instance, take bearings. There 
are many makers of armature and axle 
bearings but it is inconceivable that all 
these bearings are of equal value. And 
yet all of them have some recognition 
om your various roads. If there is one 
best bearing for a given purpose, there 
also must be one best way of compar- 
ing bearings so that the one which is 
actually the best will be clearly re- 
vealed. When we analyze this we find 
that you are really buying the service 
that the bearing will render at a given 
cost. Therefore, some of the factors to 
be considered in a comparison are fac- 
tors invisible to the naked eye and not 
subject to a physical test. 

The finest bearing in the world at 
the cheapest price is of no value until 
it is delivered. And unless the manu- 
facturer is substantial and responsible 
there is no guarantee that you will 
continue to receive your. bearings 
promptly on delivery dates over a long 
period of time. Another point, or let 
us say another “standard,” might be the 
location of the manufacturer. It is 
possible that a manufacturer of even 
a better bearing might not be the best 
one to deal with if his plant were 
located so far away that orders and 
shipments were unduly delayed. 

The composition of a bearing varies 
not only according to the specifications 
of a road but also according to the 
skill and honesty of the maker. As you 
well know, an alloy may contain serap 
metal and probably will contain hard 
and soft spots as well as some parti- 
cles of iron which result in the scoring 
of the axle. 

Another consideration is that of 
taper. Does either outside or inside 
diameter vary at either end more than 
six-thousandths of an inch? It is basie 
that bearings should not taper, and 
yet they do. The manufacturer and 
the railway buyer should determine and 
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agree upon a set of measurement 
standards which will take in not only 
the physical features of a bearing but 
all the other features which are repre- 
sented by overhead and price. The 
argument which occurs between the 
salesman and the buyer should not be 
an argument on the merits of a given 
article but on the prime factors that 
enter into the article. When these fac- 
tors are agreed upon, no competing 


manufacturer of merit need fear to have 
his product examined. 

Several prominent railways have 
stated that they will give consideration 
to any equipment or supply house that 
is ready to discuss and agree upon a 
set of standards under which their prod- 
uct will be submitted and examined. 
We believe that any manufacturer of- 
fering his goods in such a manner 
should have consideration. 


Make Your Safety Drive Continuous* 


_An Energetic and Systematic Public 
Safety Campaign Reduces Injuries, 
Increases Production by More Effi- 
cient Operation and Teaches the 

Great Value of Human Life 


By Britton I. Budd 


President Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railroad 


trated effort to reduce accidents keys 

up those concerned to the highest 
tension for the period and reduces the 
number of accidents materially. But 
does it pay? At the end of the drive 
the impressions gained wear off and we 
are again back in the old rut. If we 
can concentrate on safety for a short 
time and obtain results, why not make 
it a systematic and co-operative drive 
for 365 days in the year and obtain 
these results every week instead of for 
only one or two weeks of the year. It 
can be done; safety work in industry 
has proved it. 

To educate the employee we find that 
we must first educate the employer, for 
in safety, as in other things, the atti- 
tude of the employee toward the work 
is dependent on the attitude of the em- 
ployer. To accomplish this object the 
employer must show the employee that 
he is behind the safety movement heart 
and soul; that any recommendation 
that may be made by the employee 
tending to reduce or eliminate hazards 
and to establish safe working condi- 
tions is closely investigated and if 
found practicable is carried out. The 
employer must establish an efficient 
first aid system to care for employees 
who may become injured and must see 
that all injuries, no matter how slight, 
are given proper treatment immedi- 
ately. 

In an examination of the reports of 
the injured and killed we find that in 
1920, out of 82,000 fatalities, 15,000 
were children under fifteen years of 
age. What have we done to prevent 
the report for 1921 being a duplicate 
of that of 1920, or, in fact, what. meas- 
ures have we taken to prevent this list 
from being doubled this year? The 


I: INDUSTRY we find that a concen- 
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number of autos on our streets has 
already increased 30 per cent over last 
year, and automobiles were the cause 


of a great number of these deaths. An 
energetic and systematic public safety 
campaign throughout the country is the 
only way we can accomplish our object. 
We must reach the public at home, on 
the streets and in business; in fact, the 
prevention of accidents must be brought 
home to the citizens of our country at 
every turn; they must not be allowed 
to forget it for an instant. 

The establishment of safety instruc- 
tion in our schools will give us a firm 
foundation which will not only bring 
results during the present generation 
but in the generations to come. The 
instruction of the children has begun on 
a small scale in many schools; in some 
it consists of periodical lectures and in 
others a half hour or an hour a day is 
being given over to this instruction. 
The older children have been given in- 
struction in accident prevention at 
street crossings and in some cities have 
acted with the police department as 
traffic officers at the crossings during 
the hours that the children are going to 
and coming from school. In the in- 
struction of children the effect of the 
word don’t on the average ones results 
in their doing the very thing they have 
been warned against, while if they were 
told what they must do to accomplish 
a certain thing the result will be much 
more satisfactory. 

The public safety work is in its in- 


fancy and to succeed must have the 
support of the management of the in- 
dustrial plants who are experienced in 
safety work. It is just as much a part 
of their work in the upbuilding of the 
community to make it safe to walk the 
streets of their city as to make their 
shop or factory a safe place to work. 
With this support and with the cham- 
bers of commerce, clubs and civic organ- 
izations, police departments, boards of 
education, Boy Scouts and the general 
public, it is certain that we will make a 
material reduction in the list of pre- 
ventable deaths and injuries. 


SAFETY ORGANIZATION IN CHICAGO 


The Chicago Safety Council operates 
as a department of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, in conjunction 
with the National Safety Council. Its 
sole purpose is to make Chicago a safer 
city. Its activities are divided into four 
major divisions, known as public safety, 
industrial safety, railroads and public 
utilities and business administration. 

The plan of the Public Safety Divi- 
sion, as shown in the progress report 
issued by the council, is as follows: 

“1. On the committee composing the 
Public Safety Division are representa- 
tives of the homes, industries, churches, 
schools, women’s clubs, civic bodies, 
city, county and state authorities, in- 
surance companies, automobile clubs 
and all other organizations which have 
an interest either in the prevention of 
accidents or the education or prosecu- 
tion of those who violate laws designed 
to safeguard vehicular traffic. This 
group of representative citizens, who 
have banded themselves together for 
the purpose of accident prevention, is 
already making its influence felt in an 
aroused public sentiment against the 
careless and many times inexcusable 
accidental deaths and injuries which 
occur altogether too frequently. 

“2. Under this division there is a 
pdlice and traffic committee, which is co- 
operating with the city and park police 
and the public generally in educating 
motorists in particular to have proper 
regard, for enforcement of traffic laws 
and regulations. It is also developing 
plans for educating motorists in safe 
driving by means of bulletin boards in- 
stalled at filling stations, garages, etc.; 
to conduct a school for chauffeurs and 
truck drivers, with a definite course of 
six lessons in safe driving, rules of the 
road, mechanical operation, etc., and to 
operate a school for women automobile 
drivers. 

“3. The women, homes, churches, 
schools and colleges committee of the 
Public Safety Division has undertaken 
as its most constructive immediate 
function the matter of having safety 
instruction made a part of the curricu- 
lum in public schools and _ parochial 
schools. 

“4, It also is preparing to carry on 
safety in the homes by means of dis- 
tribution of illustrated bulletins de- 
scribing the many home hazards. This 
subject is being presented to the wo- 
men’s organization of the city and it 
is contemplated that safety will be 
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given due consideration by the clergy 
in their sermons from time to time. 

“5. Another arrangement about to be 
launched by the highway safety com- 
mittee is one by which its reporting 
members will report to the safety coun- 
cil any dangerous practice or condition 
coming to their attention, including 
violation of laws and rules by motorists 
and others. These men will have 
neither insignia of any kind nor au- 
thority to stop or arrest violators, but 
reports made by them will be taken up 
with the offenders and an earnest ap- 
peal made for their assistance in the 
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elimination. of accidents. The plan pro- 
vides for education and co-operation 
rather than prosecution, except that 
prosecution may be resorted to in ex- 
treme cases.” 

With the co-operation of the mem- 
bers of this association in a concen- 
trated public safety campaign, along 
the lines of the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s plan, the citizens of our great 
country will be brought to realize the 
value of human life and the necessity 
of exercising care and caution, which 
is a duty each and every individual 
owes to himself and to his fellow man. 


Traffic Regulations and Safety Work” 


Greater Responsibility Rests with 
the Driver of an Automobile than 
with the Pedestrian—Number of 
Persons Injured by Automobiles 
Appears Large, but It Is Very Small 
Considering Number of Machines 


By J. M. Quigley 


Chief of Police, Rochester, N. Y. 


Y INFORMATION concerning 
M automobile accidents has been 

gained from study of such oc- 
currences which have happened on the 
streets of Rochester, N. Y., and what- 
ever conclusions I have settled upon as 
to responsibility were reached after a 
careful and impartial study of the sub- 
ject, with the object of finding out, if 
possible, a way to prevent accidents and 
make safe the streets of our city for all 
who may and have a right to travel 
them. 

Webster defines an accident as that 
which happens without any known 
cause. According to that definition 
what proportion of automobile casual- 
ties can be classed as accidents. I will 
venture to say not more than 8 per cent. 
A careiul investigation of such happen- 
ings invariably reveals a cause. An 
analysis of the cause of so-called acci- 
dents as revealed by the records kept 
in our office is as follows: 


Per Cent 

Walking into side of, and running 

in front of automobiles......... 30 
Reckless-,drivings). fade oe eek 10 
Collisions.) 5 ican eet eee ae cate 12 
Crossing street not on crosswalk... 8 
Crossing street on crosswalk...... 6 
Losing control of autoneieeeee eee 5 
Children playing in the street..... 3 
Getting on and off street cars..... 3 
Intoxicated: persons! Shc) ake 14 
Speeding y!.150 Ae a eee es ae neg 
Collisions with street cars........ 24 
Defective: brakes” iy vicr-ecee reales. On 2 


None of these come about accidentally. 
If the working of the mind of the oper- 
ators involved could be known, it would 
be discovered that a forewarning had 
preceded the occurrence, but haste and 
recklessness challenged and they pro- 
ceeded and took a chance, with the usual 
result. 


*Abstract of paper presented at the annual 
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Safety of person is more important 
than commerce or rapid transportation 
and it must not be subordinated to 
either. The operator of an automobile 
on the highway has equal rights with 
those traveling on foot but each must 
observe reasonable care for the other’s 
safety, determined from the extent of 
danger incident to the use by each re- 
spectively. 

Xenophon P. Huddy, in his work “The 
Law of the Automobile,’ writes inter- 
estingly and logically on the relative 
danger of persons traveling on foot and 
those traveling in vehicles on the high- 
ways, as follows: “The pedestrian class 
is the weakest of all others which use 
the public streets and thoroughfares. 
Those who travel in vehicles are pro- 
tected to a more or less extent against 
actual personal contact with other ob- 
jects on the public thoroughfares. Con- 
sequently there is advantage taken of 
the inequality of the situation. Natu- 
rally a pedestrian will flee in order to 
avoid injury, no matter whether he had 
at the time a legal right to hold his 
ground. 


If the drivers. of automobiles and 


other vehicles fully realized the serious- _ 


ness of their conduct when the right of 
way of the pedestrian is not respected, 
and if the common law would be en- 
forced, there would be a marked de- 
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crease in the accidents which happen on 
the public highways.” 

The driver of a vehicle, whether it is 
an automobile or a horse-drawn car- 
riage, if he is guilty of inattention to 
his duty, may be criminally responsible 
for any death which his vehicle may 
cause at the time. For example, if he 
is driving an automobile while holding 
conversation with a companion and not 


looking ahead to see who may be on 


the highway. Under such circumstances,. 
if he should kill a child, he would be 
guilty of manslaughter. 

From these opinions the deal wien 
can be-drawn that the greater responsi- 


_bility is upon the driver of a vehicle. 


Reverting to the causes of accidents in 
which persons were injured or killed, it 
will be observed that the large number 


- were said to have walked into the side 


of or in front of the automobile, making 
it appear that the pedestrian was negli- 
gent in every instance. A careful scru- 
tiny of the reports of the investigators 
of these occurrences, however, compels 
us to attribute the cause to carelessness 
on the part of the driver of the automo- 


bile for the reason that, moving quietly 


as it does without the noise which ac- 
companies the movement of a street 
car or a horse-drawn vehicle, the pedes- 


-trian is unaware of its approach. He 


steps into the street and is struck; not 
because the pedestrian was careless or 
incautious, but for the reason that the 
automobilist did not exercise that cau- 
tion necessary to be obtained when 
traveling a thoroughfare upon which 
he should reasonably be prepared to. 
anticipate such an occurrence. 


AUTOMOBILISTS ABUSE THEIR 
ADVANTAGE 


An automobile traveling at the rate 
of twenty miles per hour moves seven 
times as fast as the average pedes- 
trian, or in other words it will travel 
one hundred feet in the same space of 
time that a pedestrian will travel four- 
teen feet, or about one-third the width 
of the average city street, so that when 
the pedestrian stepped from the curb 
the automobilist was far enough away 
to warrant the foot traveler to believe: 
that the driver, exercising due. cir- 
cumspection, would stop or slow down 
the movement of his vehicle and give 
way to the pedestrian. Anyone ob- 
serving automobile travel will note that. 
the driver of the vehicle almost in- 
variably attempts to force the pedes- 
trian to hasten out of his way. 

During the year 1920 a total of 
2,139 automobile accidents were re- 
ported to the police of Rochester. Of 
them, 812 were accidents in which 906 
persons were injured and 21 killed. Of 
persons injured, 196 were passengers 
and 710 were pedestrians. Of the total 
number of accidents, the character of 
the vehicles involved were, pleasure 
cars 999; light deliveries, 168; trucks, 
90; and taxicabs, 70. Of the accidents 
in. which persons were injured, the 
character of the automobiles involved 
were, pleasure cars, 609; trucks, 100; 
delivery, 68; and taxicabs, 35. 


-the mile circle. 
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The locality in which these acci- 
dents occurred with relation to the 
center or congested section of the city, 
144 occurred in the business or con- 
gested district; 301, outside the con- 
gested district but within the mile cir- 
cle; and 461, outside the mile circle. 
Three of the fatal accidents occurred 
in the congested district, ten outside of 
the congested district but within the 
mile circle and eight occurred outside 
You will note that the 
greater number of accidents occurred 
at points remote from the congested 
district, which goes to show that they 
occurred where the drivers of vehicles 
and pedestrians also feel most secure 
from danger, and too, it indicates 
greater carelessness of both pedestrian 
and drivers in the outlying districts. 


ACCIDENTS ARE FREQUENT AT 
INTERSECTIONS 


Another important phase of the acci- 
dent..problem is the location on the 
street where they occur, of the 2,139 
reported, 1,153 happened at street in- 
tersections, and 986 elsewhere. Four 
hundred and thirty-six persons were 
injured in accidents occurring at street 
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intersections and 470 in those that 
happened elsewhere. 

Though the automobile accidents are 
more numerous than they should be, 
yet, when we consider the number of 
automobiles traveling the streets daily 
the proportion of accidents to the num- 
ber of automobiles is very small. There 
are 36,274 automobiles owned by per- 
sons living in Monroe County, N. Y., 
and all of these are operated on the 
streets of Rochester at one time or 
another. This being the fact, and, too 
that but 2,139 automobile accidents 
were reported, it is readily apparent 
that only a very small proportion of 
drivers are careless or reckless; to be 
specific, 6 per cent. . This, in my judg- 
ment, is a very creditable showing, but 
we can and must make a better show- 
ing. We have by experiment and prac- 
tice demonstrated that accidents can be 
prevented, and that by extending the 
preventive measures now used, their 
number can be further reduced. 

Are we then going to permit this 
most useful vehicle because of its mis- 
use by the few incompetent or reckless 
operators to become the modern “Jug- 
gernaut’’? 


‘Picking Men for Jobs in the Transpor- 
tation Department* 


Six Principles Based on Employment 

Practice in Other Fields Are Suggest- 

ed as Useful in the Selection of 
Transportation Employees 


By Henry H. Norris 


Managing Editor 
ELectric RAILWAY JOURNAL 


‘sonnel and training of transpor- 

tation department employees is 
to be commended from several consid- 
erations. In the first place, it has been 
prepared with definiteness of purpose, 
its scope is reasonable, and the com- 
mittee has evidently had in mind the 
formulation of guiding principles rather 
than detail of practice. The second 
feature of this report is its brevity. In 
its few pages, however, there is con- 
densed,a wealth of suggestion. In the 
comments which follow the topic of the 
selection of employees will be consid- 
ered from the analytical point of view. 
Having had no personal experience in 
employing men for the transportation 
department of the electric railway, the 
writer can give only the results of his 
observations, combining with these 
some suggestions based on a general 
study of modern methods of employ- 
ment in other fields. The attempt has 
been made to formulate certain guiding 


T report of the committee on per- 


*Abstract of paper presented as part of 
the discussion on the report of the com- 
mittee on personnel and training of trans- 
portation department employees at the con- 
vention-of the American Electric Railway 
‘Transpor potion & Traffic Association, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J, Oct. 3 to 6, 1921. 


in 


principles, which will be phrased 
concise form. 


Principle I—The selection of employ- 
ees is so important a function that it 
should be intrusted only to the most 
competent man available. 

This principle requires no aamene 
It has not always been. recognized, 
however. In the manufacturing indus- 
tries it is now being stressed mightily, 
the war having given the impetus to 
increase in production efficiency through 
skilled selection of workers. 

In selecting employees the electric 
railway employment department has 
two things in mind, in addition’to the 
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desire to fit a good man to a good job. 
First there is the ambition to keep 
down the labor turnover. The second 
is the possibilities of the applicant as 
a transportation salesman. How quickly 
and completely will he come to be at 
ease in the performance of his duties? 
How promptly can he store his mind 
with the facts and principles of the 
business so that he will be able to give 
patrons the information which they 
desire? How quickly can he become 
skilled in that essential function of the 
modern platferm man, “selling the 
service?” 

These questions suggest the state- 
ment of another principle, namely: 


Principle II —Selection of employees 
on the basis of quality is infinitely 
more important than the purchase of 
materials to specification. 

There was a time a few years back 
when it was impossible to choose care- 
fully among applicants because there 
were not enough applicants to go 
around. Now we can begin to look 
for this quality of salesmanship, re- 
garding which so much has been said 
but so little done. Obviously merchan- 
dising transportation involves mer- 
chants, or salesmen, so that the follow- 
ing principle applies to this aspect of 
the electric railway business with great 
force: 

Principle III.—The qualities which in 
other lines of business enable a sales- 
man to sell are needed in the plat- 
form man, particularly the conduc- 
tor. 

These qualities are declared by the 
committee to include “personal appear- 
ance, bearing, manner of answering 
questions, and ability to carry out 
simple instructions promptly and cor- 
rectly.” A great deal can be learned 
by studying an applicant carefully with 
these points in mind. But in doing this 
it is not enough to look a man over 
and guess that he is all right or other- 
wise. If a quality is worth desiring it 
is worth testing as far as testing is 
practicable. This is all that the much 
advertised, and rightly advertised, in- 
telligence tests do; that is they meas- 
ure things that were formerly deter- 
mined by guesswork. To put this more 
concretely: 


Principle IV.—Snap judgment is not 
- safe now, and never was safe, in the 
selection of employees. 
Suppose the committee’s suggestions 
as to rating considerations in elimina- 
tion tests of electric railway transpor- 


tation employees be listed, in the fol- 
lowing manner: 
1. Personality: (a) personal ap- 


pearance, (b) bearing, (c) manner of 
answering questions. 

2. Mentality: (a) Ability to execute 
simple instructions promptly and cor- 
rectly, (b) mental alertness, (c) judg- 
ment. 

The candidate cannot, of course, rate 
himself by answering questions, except 
as to matters of fact. Snap judgment 
by the employing officer is just as bad; 
but what is to take its place? This 
leads to: 
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Principle V —If personal and mental 
qualities are to be considered at all 
in selecting employees, some kind of 
objective analysis should be made. 
No absolute scale of rating in the 

qualities listed is possible. On the other 
hand, some people undoubtedly answer 
questions better or carry themselves 
better than others. In other words, 
qualities can be compared with each 
other even when they cannot be com- 
pared with a standard. This is really 
what is needed, for the purpose is not 
to pick out paragons, but rather to 
select the best among a group of ap- 
plicants. For example, as a test for 
rating personal appearance, the follow- 
ing is suggested: 

Consider men in groups of ten at a 
time, including in each group say two 
employees who are satisfactory but not 
remarkable. Make a list of these men, 
arranged in order of merit. Get some 
one else to do the same independently. 
Compare notes. Repeat the process for 
the other qualities. Combine the re- 
sults so as to'get a general scale of rat- 
ing for the group. An experienced per- 
sonnel man believes that in such a rat- 
ing scale the best man may easily be 
five times as good as the poorest. 

To make the matter more specific, 
such questions as these should be kept 
in mind in rating for personal appear- 
ance: (a) Is the applicant well pro- 
portioned? (b) Has he the appearance 
of good character and habits? (c) Are 
his clothes carefully selected and neatly 
kept, and his shoes polished? (d) Does 
he show reasonable care in the prepara- 
tion of his toilet; hair brushed, nails 
clean, face shaved, etc? 

These questions are simply the appli- 
cation of the committee’s suggestion 
that personal appearance be considered. 
If it is to be considered at all, it should 
by all means be considered in reason- 
able detail. 

The questions which might be asked 
in connection with the bearing of the 
applicant would include: (a) Does he 
carry himself well? (b) Does his bear- 
ing suggest courtesy? (c) Is he pleas- 
ant without being servile? (d) Is he 
alert and active in manner? (e) Does 
he look like a real man’s man? 

As to the manner of answering ques- 
tions, these queries may be suggestive: 
(a) Do his oral answers show thought? 
(b) Does he meet your eye in answer- 
ing oral questions? (c) Are his oral 
answers complete but concise? (d) Is 
he reasonably quick in giving either 
kind of answer? 

While these questions may seem triv- 
ial and unnecessary, are they not of the 
type that one unconsiously has in mind 
in judging the personality of another? 
If so, then they may well be formulated. 
This is what was done on such a large 
scale by the celebrated army tests, from 
which electric railway men can learn a 
lot that will help them in their busi- 
ness. In fact, it may properly be said 
here that: 

Principle VI—While freak “psychol- 
ogy” should be avoided in selecting 
employees, modern science should not 
be ignored. 
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The matter of personality has been 
gone into in some detail, to illustrate 
the principle of rating which is ap- 
plicable to it. The subject of mentality, 
as broached by the committee, opens up 
a still wider field for comment. All that 
can be done here is to outline a few 
essential features. Mentality can be 
rated much more definitely than per- 
sonality. Possibly the army tests, suit- 
ably modified, may be found useful in 
electric railway work. They are being 
applied in other branches of industry. 

The committee’s requirement of 
“ability to execute simple instructions 
promptly and correctly” lends itself to 
objective testing admirably. For ex- 
ample, it can be gaged by: (a) Man- 
ner of filling in the application form. 
(b) Manner of applying for the medical 
examination. (c) Manner of perform- 
ing some elementary feats with the rule 
book. 


Science has definitely proved that 


mental alertness can be tested with 
reasonable accuracy. At the same time 
the men should not be asked to do any 
“fool stunts” which would appear ridicu- 
lous to them. 

In addition to mental alertness, the 
quality of judgment is also susceptible 
of rather accurate measurement, but 
for the present purposes it can be gaged 
fairly well from the data already gath- 
ered. c 

In the foregoing outline attempt has 
been made to apply the magnifying 
glass to a small but highly important 
section of the committee’s report. To 
carry out the committee’s suggestion to 
a logical application involves more 
study than has been given to the mat- 
ter so far. With the approval of the 
executive committee it might be well 
for a future committee on this subject 
to investigate such matters as the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) To what extent are psychological 
tests being used in the transportation 
departments of electric railway prop- 
erties, and with what results? 

(b) In what ways might such tests 
profitably be used? 

(c) What tests could the committee 
itself make along this line, and what 
records should be kept that would be 
of real value to the industry? 

(d) What standards, if any, could 
be recommended, and what procedure 
might be followed in determining the 
personal and mental qualities which are 
desirable in employees of the trans- 
portation department? 

Finally, the writer wishes to reiterate 
what he has said regarding the im- 
portance of intelligent selection in em- 
ployment work, preferably with some 
kind of a rating scale. In going over 
this matter with a practical psycholo- 
gist the writer was urged to stress this 
point in discussing the committee re- 
port. 

He cited the case of an insurance 
company which was selecting a man- 
ager. One applicant was well known 
and well liked by the directors. A rat- 
ing scale showed the directors and the 
applicant himself that he was not the 
man for the job. 
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There is another element in this care- 
ful rating of men. If a promising man 
turns out not to be fitted for the duties 
of the transportation department, he 
may be just the one for some other 
position in electric railway service. 
Some manufacturing concerns have a 
rule that when it is necessary t) re- 
fuse employment to an applicant, the 
refusal shall take such form as to leave 
the man in a friendly frame of mind. 
Nothing will do this better than to 
show a helpful interest in finding him 
a place to which he is naturally 
adapted. 


The Banquet 


DEPARTURE from recent custom 

was the banquet, which occurred 
Wednesday evening in the Renaissance 
Room of the Hotel Ambassador. About 
800 in all were present, including many 
ladies. 

After the dinner the first speaker 
was President Gadsden, whose topic 
was ‘“Salesmanship in Transportation.” 
An abstract of his remarks appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The second speaker was Prof. J. Dun- 
can Spaeth of the department of Eng- 
lish at Princeton University and the 
coach of the varsity crew. After de- 
scribing many of the advantages of 
electric railways as a transportation 
medium Professor Spaeth gave an in- 
spirational address on the reasons for 
success in large undertakings. He urged 
the use of the law of things in dealing 
with equipment and the law of men in 
dealing with men. To secure service 
and power these two fundamental laws 
must be joined. 

The dinner was followed by informal 
dancing and music in the Venetian Room 
at the Hotel Ambassador. 


Election by Acccuntants 


HE sessions of the American Elec- 

tric Railway Accountants’ Associa- 
tion will be reported in next week’s 
issue. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Frederick E. Webster, 
vice-president and treasurer Massachu- 
setts Northeastern Street Railway, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

First vice-president, W. G. Nicholson, 
secretary and auditor Omaha & Council 
Bluffs Street Railway, Omaha, Neb. 

Second vice-president, E. M. White, 
treasurer Binghamton (N. Y.) Railway. 

Third vice-president, W. A. Doty, 
auditor Denver & Intermountain Rail- 
road, Denver, Col. 

Secretary-Treasurer, “F. J. Davis, 
auditor’s department, Public Service 
Railway, Newark, N. J. 

For members of the executive com- 
mittee, J. J. Duck, general auditor 
Chicago Surface Lines: R. N. Steven- 
son, chief ‘clerk to comptroller, the 
Connecticut Company, New Haven, 
Conn.; Wallace L. Davis, auditor Le- 
high Valley Transit Company; G. H. 
Caskey, auditor Newport News & 
Hampton Railway, Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Hampton, Va. 
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Proceedings of the American Association 


The Constitution Offered by the Executive Committee Was Adopted After a Few Changes 
Had Be2n Made—More than 1,200 Were Present—Exceptional Group of Financial 
Papers Presented—Hoover Sends Message on Interdepend- 
ence of Railways and Other Industries. 


Electric Railway Association was 

called to order at 9:50 Tuesday 
morning by President Gadsden, who 
without further introduction gave the 
presidential address. He first told 
about the defaleation at the New York 
office and the action taken by the 
court in the case of the defaulter, 
Gibson. In this connection he _ said: 
“IT want to take this opportunity to 
say that after the strictest investiga- 
tion, the result of our consideration of 
this subject convinced me, and I am 
satisfied convinced the other members 
of the special committee in charge of 
the matter, that our  ex-secretary, 


Te first session of the American 


_E. B. Burritt, was free from any moral 


complicity in that matter. In view of 
his long association with us and of the 
high esteem in which we held him I 
think it is due to him that I should 
make that statement to his friends 
here assembled.” He also .explained 
the arrangement made by the court by 
which the defaulter will endeavor to 
pay back the sum taken. 

Continuing, President Gadsden said 
that when this situation became appar- 
ent, the executive committee, instead of 
making drastic reductions in the 
service of the association or cutting 
down the payroll, determined at first 
to make a thorough investigation of 
its own affairs. Some reductions were 
made in expenditures, but a more im- 
portant step was the determination to 
consider whether the association as at 
present organized was the best pos- 
sible fitted to solve the questions being 
thrust upon it. A reconstruction com- 
mittee was appointed and made a most 
exhaustive and painstaking inquiry 
into every phase of the parent associa- 
tion and those affiliated with it to 
determine what steps should be taken 
for improved future conditions. 

In the opinion of the speaker the 
fundamental weakness of the organiza- 
tion, as disclosed by the research of the 
reconstruction committee, was the fact 
that the association was not, in fact, 
being conducted by its officers, but the 
custom had grown up for the executive 
committee to meet only on the’ call of 
the president, and then only to con- 
sider some special or emergency 
matter. Hence the most important 
change in the proposed constitution is 
the provision that the board of direc- 
tors—the executive committee—meet 
monthly. There has been some crit- 
icism of the provision that the asso- 
ciation could not get the kind of men 
it wanted if they would be obligated to 
attend a meeting of the board once a 
month. The speaker’s answer to that 


Puinie H. GADSDEN 
Retiring President 


was that that is the practice followed 
in the two other public utilities associa- 
tions, the gas and the electric associa- 
tions. If a man can be made to feel 
in accepting a position on the board 
that he is actually taking part in the 
management of this great industry of 
curs the position will be sought after. 
In the judgment of the speaker as 
much depends upon the periodic 
monthly attention of the board as on 
anything else. 

The speaker then discussed briefly a 
number of the questions which were to 
come up at the meeting, particularly 
in connection with the report of the 
reorganization committee. One of 
these was whether a municipally 
owned property should be eligible for 
membership. Another was a clause 
providing that the executive committe 
shall have power to admit to member- 
ship in the association transportation 
companies other than the electric rail- 
ways, which include trackless trolleys 
and motor buses. The speaker said 
he hoped this topic would be thoroughly 
discussed. He also said he wished to 
emphasize another phase of the com- 
mittee’s report, namely, the question 
whether the work being performed by 
the magazine of the association, Aera, 
was essential or could not better be 
performed by the technical press. 
Statements, he said, have been made 
also that the advertisements in Aera 
were not obtained on their merits, but 
that they were largely influenced by 
friendship or by mild species of 
sandbagging; that is to say, that the 
manufacturers were held up, and that, 
therefore, the money spent in advertis- 
ing represented a duplicate expenditure 
on the part of the industry, unneces- 


sary duplication, and therefore a waste 
which ought to be stopped. 

Continuing, the speaker said that the 
question has sprung up perennially, 
and as it is obvious that the associa- 
tion cannot continue to run a magazine 
and make it effective as a magazine 
or successful financially if every year 
the question of its continued existence 
is brought up for serious debate and 
consideration, therefore the reorganiza- 
tion committee requested the Aera 
advisory committee to make a further 
report covering all phases of the ques- 
tion. The speaker said that he had 
approached this subject rather in 
sympathy with the view that Aera as 
now conducted was not justifying it- 
self, but after careful consideration of 
the report of the advisory committee 
he became thoroughly convinced, as 
did, so far as he could recall, every 
member of the reorganization com- 
mittee, that the snagazine was per- 
forming a necessary and useful service 
to the industry. Moreover, to his sur- 
prise, the committee had statements 
made to it by numbers of manufac- 
turers that so far from looking unon 
the advertisements of the magazine as 
a holdup, they considered it one of the 
best mediums for advertising that they 
knew of. Hence the committee recom- 
mended that the magazine should be 
continued and the speaker hoped that 
this would be considered final. 

The speaker then took up matters 
external to the association and said 
that he would refer particularly to two 
phases of the problem. For over ten 
years, he said, the electric railway 
industry had been held in slavery to a 
fixed 5-cent fare. The public and the 
companies, ever since the establishment 
of the street railway industry, had 
been worshiping at the shrine of the 
nickel. But at last the industry, along 
with all other business in this country, 
has come to a point where it is 
recognized by the public that the price 
of the electric railway ride must bear 
a definite relation to the value of the 
service to the ear rider. That is of 
tremendous importance to the industry. 
The roads, in some isolated cases, may 
go back to a 5-cent fare, but only 
because it is justified under the con- 
ditions which may exist at that time. 
The fetish of the 5-cent fare has gone 
forever in this country. 

That is what has happened to one of 
the fixed ideas in the mind of the 
public. Another was that once a street 
railway was built and put into opera- 
tion it could never cease to run. Once 
a railway, always a railway. The pub- 
lic recognized that if a textile, metal 
or a shoe factory or an automobile con- 
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cern could not sell its goods at a profit 
it would. close down, but in some 
mysterious way the public got an idea 
that the street. railway was immune 
from the operation of economic laws 
and would keep on operating notwith- 
standing the fact that its cost increased 
and it was unable to get an adequate 
fare. The situation in Des Moines has 
destroyed that illusion. For more than 
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thirty days a city of over 126,000 
inhabitants has been without facilities 
of street railway service. 
is that at no time over 50 per cent of 
the travel that used to be handled by 
the electric railways has been handled 
by any system-of transportation in the 
city of Des Moines except for a week 
when the fair was held, when the 
return to the company was guaranteed. 
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The balance of the people either had to 
stay at home or walk. The result to 
the merchants of the town has been 
simply disastrous. Recognizing -how 
important this demonstration at Des 


The result 


the association arranged that Mr. St. 
Clair should go to Des Moines, and he 
spent three weeks studying that situa- 
tion and sent out from Des Moines re- 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET, SEPT. 30, 1921 


Et ie ea ees Moa co dmniued s OcunmHOnoe. | bolic $15,800 
MVESHIMEDES. oj serve sis lerer p elkae ele eh gust OW thom ativtey ey esta farpoe mie 600 
Furniture and equipment.) 7... steht eta erels 4,957 
Pimiblenas ys ja Soe lord Lie. eins Svan cay ote ee onteeeat a Teen eca) eal he Te 556 
Papers i. ota us etek Qt ess oe) Sia get eparele bealiaieaet ais Paaaer 651 
Petty. cash‘at New Yorke. '.0). 5 wis aioe Sse ecive stearic!» waaunie o> 750 
Petty dash ’at Washington .2 0) 00-- 5.5 «ls sidan ite eae x's ohare 100 
Accounts receivable.) 20). 0405.5 seWuialetiotn seenthatshe ctebecae bea s 9,979 
Public relations fund ed)... cama a eeptetae aI eee orale $1,991 
Committee on national relations............0.e0e eee eeeee 2,416 
U. S. mail pay committee, 1920........... creas eepade GN *1,174 
National committee on public utility conditions........... *356 
OU S.mail pay fund AG 20 yas cops swiss oes amare ogee aa 1,162 
Notes payables ¢ 3. iF.nk,. wae slevine ss isis Spee ale anh Aaah pabate she 15,000 
Surplusiese'./ ccc actanlerate ee eats tered eras Cente eae neta eeeetenees 14,437 
$33,476 $33,476 
*Deficit. 
INCOME STATEMENT 
Eleven Months Ended Sept. 30, 1921 
REVENUES 
Admission Fees 
Railway; COMpanies:. oy) jm ara Nicedec lent iolreeieel terme eter ntay $60 
Manufacturing companies... ........0.ccseeseeeceves 70 
Ses $130 
Annual dues 
Railway. companies: 9h Asker g am cs ily emed ete a 127,351 
Manufacturing companies.........0.0 cece reece cece 20,873 
Individuals icc /ont hited oberon a oie ome eee toh erate ne 2,190 
150,362 
Miscellaneous income 
Interest on deposites:.csunaeedeuyan ss oe ems epee ae ee $463 
Interestron ‘investments. .ievienoters in severe Rie a ie tears Line a rae 31 
Sale of Year Book and Proceedings.................05 82 
Sale of Engineering Manual and binder............... 322 
Sale of bibliography on valuation....0 55 c0sc es selene) eee tu eee 
Sale of miscellaneous pamphlets..........0.-0..000005 1,000 
Sale iof service wat Cost. ia cutive leva simul wesc yesesale teens atu 194 
Sale of'dinner' tickets, 32 ills ct hem itiectle is Misterhs cement 6,240 
Contribution from Hotel Men’s Association............ 4,082 
Discount onpurdhases. ogc sh wien site wines spats ace ieaale in TET 149 
Convention! dinner; i192 Won tte one a tere reiatnl talc giat 1,572 14,139 
$164,631 
Aera 
Advertising (iss Al pkhes Rossdale $15,665 
Subscriptions, railway companies ...... 4,120 
Subscriptions, manufacturing companies, 1,353 
Subscriptions, individuals.............-.++5 1,448 
Subscriptions, com2any section members..... 4 1,726 
Paid subscriptronsys,. crane wearers tae otitis rare cherie 434 
Sale‘of’extraicopiesiieet.ccs ace civierards erties cx les eee naire 64 
Sale: of binders’ hte aca iiaae eetreh cane Cena 76 
— 24,899 
‘Total TEVENUCE Wie: asl cei GTA eehalt fags scl sen eae ae $189,530 
EXXPENSES 
American: Association rr cte casbact rite cert eieueteists) okies oes oe eee $124,331 
Pingineering Association: an sara aies hts isi eer age Ne 4,271 
Transportation & Traffic Association...............+.5 1,109 
Accountants \ASSOCIStION:. c/\aels inci. dials /nieunpatn oiaesyels = on 873 
Claims Association cans: anaies cites: + eile Crime manny ates 811 
Aer Aggociation.? 0 Nee eh Sse eee ene eee 35,705 
Lotal gopusil @xpGnBes.micnh minvan coe echinacea elena $167,101 
Defaleation igi /7. Veeck dort eters Oe meat ee eo eke 73,017 
Total expense amiBhown:, «osc te sind <i sai tee wie eaeiass Ae $240,118 
SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR 
YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 31, 1921 
Surplus as Of Bent 30:4 921 Leh. Sis ccs cere cciteeees ogee at SR een $14,437 
Hatimated reveipte for October. ovis x aides: gises an wines le eae 13,500 
Total rinoome for year? ck oi. + pcsleneh clei oxeashe cn ee SiMe Aol ee $27,937 
Estimated: expense for October...........¢ ERE eee he Cn mee = 19,000 
Estimated surplus at end of year.....2...... 2 ecu ccc eeccus ees ewes $8,937 


EXPENSES OF AMERICAN. ASSOCIATION 
Eleven Months Ended Sept. 30, 1921 


Salaries of general office staff........ >> Ne allise: dae Sd ey Ee ore $40,762 
Rent of office and storerooms 237 
Stationery andprinting... 6555.50. 0. ..t5 2.22 se ccebeeen oe 22,067 
Postage ci.c) Fis uke < ) Oi eines cians CON 3,045 
Office supplies and expenses...............0.4+ 1,271 
Telephone, telegraph and messenger service 2,590 
Express, freight iand cartage..:.0- >.<. <.)s 2h hiss = Sheen oe 156 
Traveling expenses of secretary and office staff 762 
Expenses of standing committee of American and affiliated associations 148 
Printing of association publications: 
A—Advance paper, proceedings, Year Books.................... 2,029 
B—Engineering Manual? 22000. ll sand ob vide) fas See 
Netter cost olan sie oie oe hue aattals a «sua ta Shore ets sa ee 
Bis ene s cll dessin cascisherue 4 eh eee rns 
F—Other publications. ii. .reniid-cl sac os» och Seen wale eee 855 
Miscellaneous association expenses............00 0c cscs ueeeveecuee 13,474 
Expenses of mid-year dinner: 
A—Mid-year dinner expenses. «5 4.) « »)2«pt= - -/<s15-1els nial eee 7,060 
B—Cther mid-year meeting expenses. ........000.00 ccc cuvccecuee 3,252 
Expenses of annual convention (current year): 
A-—Bixhibit, expenses «icici: /. jester +f 5.012) -cecarosn.etovor sik @ ots sele te ee ae 
B—Entertainment and other convention committee expenses... . . 20 
C—General convention expenses... 0.2.00. 200 cece eee eee 143 
Expenses of annual convention (prior years) : 
= MIG CXPENBER. 6 ale 5 we cai soa w= ays a u0/e) al vie a2) 2 alo St otal ole a Cae 
B—Entertainment and other convention committee expenses...... ........ 
C—General convenitionexpenses). 0/2)... s 2 \ajues vei) eee ee 10,004 
Written off to;profit and loss! 002) 2)... bei vss et 
Sundry adjustments to accounts receivable (uncollectible, etc.)....... 1,487 
Total cain s-disjenreis cid vie cis-ats gig o arise mola lSsohe ine aa ne ene $114,369 
Salaries and expenses of Washington representatives: 
A—Salaries sve apes syste caleeiciciive’guele, cube ea uly aan ane Aen 5,608 
B—Renti js pare) s sib bal orators ue he cyanea Ne i een ae 1,414 
C—Bixpenses oe 2s sisi cc cuse on bie en ee tee 2,938 
Total fo 5. dakota wees «le dhe atelier $9,961 
; $124,331 
EXPENSES OF AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 
Eleven Months Ended Sept. 30, 1921 
ENGINEERING 
Printing of association publications: 
Advance papers, proceedings, Year Book................ $3,549 
Engineering, Manual. .|.\wepiaet .Sicuabe Me eee Se eee 182 $3,730 
Expenses! Of) Committees. (cja0 020 tap ket ae tae esi eae a ie 524 
Miscellaneous ede ks ncs/0sis.o haere onic tesa ie len ee dee ee 15 
$4,271 
TRANSPORTATION & TRAFFIC 
Printing of Association publications: 
Advance papers, proceedings, Year Book...............00eee00cs $978 
Expenses'ofi committees ...).\7 dae 25s.2«dnineminawt Geile «eh eee / 95 
Mid-year dinner ‘expens6s!@.:scns coor amin «heen ee ee 35 
$1,109 
ACCOUNTANTS 
Printing of association publications: 
Advance papers, proceedings, Year Book.....................0+- $750 
Mid-year meeting expense s.+/05 chivas is oe oe wit eee enue ee 123 
$873 
CLAIMS 
Printing of Association publications: 
Advance papers, proceedings, Year Book..................-...-- $785 
Expense'of committees... 0.03). ss» (hon = « Saleh asl hae ee 15 
Miscellaneous....... Mes PMA ret reat cn 10 
$811 
EXPENSES OF AERA (3 . 
Eleven Months Ended Sept. 30, 1920 
Salaries of Agra statin. sai estecdante Wess ctw ls «RL 10,475 
Rent of offiver: sls 41. oak nis stig dh ener <r Maartrt 
Telegraph, telephone and messenger service. ..-........-.000eee0e0 625 
Postage andcexpress, office ..,'..\./.. «s/s «sid Gis wise oath» ec whee 152 
Traveling expenses, of /Aera staff... <iue> us +.cv +) aceeee see een 1,116 
Miscellaneous Aera‘expenses. .i.0.../cnc0ssb sve boda Meee 737 
Magazine expenses: 
A—Cost' of printing: 1055 . 0 i4 4 « «wiea ann eels castewals elect an 18,506 
B—Cost of paper iiais!ion3:4m jp schon: soo ale oe ae eee 1,729 
C-—Cost: of: Cutass jie, ci Sslcz'cs atc omtee - galzbietei hee Ue 1,167 
D—Mailing charges. .... is Sac’) ounce ce orc ch aiena eee eee 449 
Express, freight and cartage.:... 0. 0. sessss00+ seve cs Eee 
F—Envelopes for mailing iii wove » Sao ere ele on do cls, «cde eee aaa 67 
Tobe a oie via os bate ase aicaiamelelg Ca agin tov ae a Re $35,705 
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ports to ‘the various committees of 
publicity throughout the United States. 

As long as the public was under the 
delusion that whatever happened, irre- 
spective of the cost of operation, ir- 
respective of the fact that platform 
wages had gone up 100 per cent, that 
taxes had gone up 40 and 50 per cent, 
in short, notwithstanding any abnormal 
increases of operation that might be 
jaid upon a company it had to operate 
‘at a nickel, why should it be interested 
in solving the railway’s problems? 
Street railway men must realize that 
some day, when conditions justify it, 
they will not be able to escape the de- 
mand for a decrease in the charge for 
transportation, but before serious con- 
‘sideration can be given to that prop- 
osition: there must be a substantial 
liquidation in the cost of labor in the 
street railway industry. 

In view of the community of interests 
which exists between the car rider and 
the companies the latter properly can 
call upon the communities which they 
serve to support them in a proper and 
legitimate effort to get this wage scale 
down to a point which will permit this 
industry to function. 

The speaker then called attention to 
the activities of the Committee of One 
Hundred, whose work he considered as 
‘absolutely essential to the furtherance 
of the interests of the association. Yet 
the committee reports that only 56 per 
cent of the companies have responded 
favorably to the appeal of the com- 
mittee for support. This indicated to 
the speaker that there must be some- 
thing radically wrong with the view- 
point of some of the managers. 


REPORTS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


The report of the executive committee 
was then read. It was ordered filed. 

Mr. Welsh then read the reports of 
the secretary and treasurer. The latter 
is given in the tables on page 610. 

The secretary’s report described the 
activities of the association and the 
work done at headquarters for the asso- 
ciation year. The mid-year dinner and 
conference, held at Chicago on Feb. 10, 
1921, was first mentioned, after which 
the defalcation which caused _ the 
resignation of the former secretary was 
taken up. 

In the emergency which arose in 
view of the above disclosure, President 
Philip H. Gadsden gave his undivided 
attention to the work of the association 
for a considerable period and, together 
with the auditor, M. R. Boylan, 
actively directed the prosecution of the 
case and otherwise personally inves- 
tigated the entire conduct of affairs at 
association headquarters. A number of 
meetings of the executive committee 
were held during this period for neces- 
sary authorizations in connection with 
these matters. : 

A committee on reorganization was 
authorized to study the association’s 
form of organization, the methods pre- 
scribed for carrying on its various ac- 
tivities, a revision of the constitution 
and by-laws, the efficiency of the head- 
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quarters staff in executing the work of 
the association and to recommend a 
permanent secretary. 

A sub-committee was appointed to 
redraft the constitution and by-laws, 
consisting of H. V. Bozell, Harlow C. 
Clark and the acting secretary. As a 
result, there will be presented to the 


convention a revised constitution and- 


by-laws and a series of general recom- 
mendations on current matters. The 
reorganization committee also recom- 
mended the appointment of J. W. Welsh 
as secretary to be effective as of July 
1, 1921, and this recommendation was 
later confirmed by the executive com- 
mittee. 

Attention was called to the work of 
the affiliated associations, particularly 
to that carried on-by..the standing com- 
mittees of the engineering association. 
In the Transportation & Traffic Asso- 
ciation will be found a series of reports 
bearing on the vital current problems 
of economic operation and service to 
the public. 

The most notable activity of the 
association during the year was the 
formation of the advertising division of 
the bureau of information and service, 
under the direction of Labert St. Clair, 
who is well known to members of the 
association. This important work was 
made possible by the active financial 
campaign carried on under the auspices 
of the Committee of One Hundred. 

The association has maintained dur- 
ing the year its Washington office 
under the direction of Charles L. 
Henry, chairman of the committee on 
national relations. Mr. Henry has 
found it necessary to devote consider- 
able time to this work as numerous 
matters of national legislation have 
keen pending. 

The association has taken out mem- 
bership in the National Safety Council 
and is co-operating with that organiza- 
tion, through its Transportation & 
Traffic Association, in the furtherance 
of safety work. 

The association also continues to be 
a member of the National Industrial 
Conference Board and has furnished 
the membership with information re- 
lating to general industrial conditions, 
such as the cost of living, financial and 
labor statistics, etc., as compiled by that 
board. 

Through its engineering association, 
the development of engineering stan- 
dards in a national way is now pro- 
ceeding under the auspices of the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee. This work is carried on in con- 
nection with the principal national en- 
gineering societies of other industries, 
and as both the manufacturers, the con- 
sumers and disinterested engineers are 
represented on all committees, it is be- 
lieved that the standards so effected 
will be both practical and acceptable 
to all concerned. 

The association is also a member of 
the Federal Highway Council, which is 
considering broad questions of ade- 
quate facilities for highway transpor- 
tation and suitable regulations for 
highway traffic. 
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As a result of approval by the execu- 
tive committee at its Chicago meeting, 
the committee on mail pay was author- 
ized to solicit the financial assistance of 
member companies handling mail and to 
exercise its judgment in the application 
for imcreased rate before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Funds 
have been solicited from member com- 
panies, and the report of the commit- 
tee indicates that progress has been 
made. 

The general publication policy of 
Aera has been maintained this year as 
heretofore. During the year there 
were published 108 special and con- 
tributed articles and 174 questions with 
1,104 answers in the Question Box.- The 
advisability of continuing the maga- 


-zine..was. again suggested as a pos- 


sible means of reducing expenses, but 
at-the request of the president the 
Aera advisory committee submitted a 
further report on the subject, and as 
a result the reorganization committee 
recommended the continuation of the 
present policy to the executive com- 
mittee. 

One new company section has come 
into association membership. This is 
the Camden Section of the Publie Serv- 
ice Railway. Special credit is due to 
Martin Schreiber, who was a most 
active supporter of this form of asso- 
ciation membership. 

The association’s record for member- 
ship is most encouraging, there being 
a net loss of only two small railway 
companies. In the case of the manu- 
facturer companies some of the smaller 
companies whose membership was 
largely due to the annual exhibit have 
been withdrawn. The net loss in this 
case is fourteen, making a total loss of 
sixteen companies during the year. 

Unfortunately, the committee on 
membership has not been able to carry 
out the program which it planned after 
the mid-year conference, due largely 
to its desire to await the report of the 
reorganization committee before mak- 
ing an active campaign for membership. 
That the association has been able to 
hold its own under these trying cir- 
cumstances is considered of especial sig- 
nificance and most encouraging for 
next year’s prospects. 

As a result of the loss of the asso- 
ciation’s funds and in response to an 
appeal from President Gadsden, a very 
drastic curtailment was made in the 
operating expenses of the association. 
Consideration, however, was given to 
the necessity for maintaining the es- 
sential functions of the association’s 
service to its members, and the econ- 
omies effected aré believed to have 
been accomplished without any ma- 
terial abridgement in this _ respect. 
Briefly, these consisted in reducing the 
association’s force, including the pub- 
licity department and the Washington 
office, from thirty-nine to thirty em- 
ployees; abandonment of additional of- 
fice space contracted for adjacent to the 
present quarters, as well as the aban- 
donment of outside storehouse facilities, 
closer supervision in the use of office 
materials and supplies, reduction in 
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the postage, telephone and _ tele- 
graph accounts and the curtailment in 
the number of circular letters and ques- 
tionnaires. In addition economies were 
effected in the publication of Aera, 
largely by a more efficient mechanical 
set-up. 

The work of the bureau of informa- 
tion and service continued to increase 
even above the phenomenal record made 
last year. The average number of 
monthly requests for information was 
810, as compared with 545 last year. 
This made a total of 9,718, as com- 
pared with 6,532 in 1920, an increase 
of 49 per cent. 


DISCUSSION ON REVISED CONSTRUCTION 


President Gadsden then said that the 
next order of business was a discussion 
of the proposed revised constitution 
and by-laws, and as he desired to enter 
into the discussion he asked Vice- 
President Todd to take the chair. At 
the request of Chairman Todd, Mr. 
Bozell of the reorganization committee 
then gave an account of the work of 
the reorganization committee and ex- 
plained that the first clause of the con- 
stitution permitted members to make 
changes in the proposed constitution 
from the floor, this clause to become 
inoperative after the 1921 convention. 

W. H. Sawyer, president East St. 
Louis & Suburban Railway, explained 
that during the revision of the constitu- 
tion he had probably opposed more 
measures in the revised draft than any 
other three members of the committee. 
Nevertheless, he moved that the recom- 
mendations of the executive committee 
be adopted in their entirety. The asso- 
ciation, he said, was faced with the 
necessity of adopting some constitu- 
tion, and the executive committee had 
spent much time on this work. While 
he did not believe that the constitution 
was as good as it might possibly be 
made, it was a thoroughly workable 
constitution, and it permitted changes 
to be made in it without great diffi- 
culty. He believed it would simplify 
matters at the present meeting to 
adopt the constitution as drafted as 
many parts were correlated and it 
might be difficult to change one with- 
out affecting other parts. 

A general discussion then followed 
as to the method of procedure to be 
followed and the plan was finally 
adopted that it would be acted upon 
clause by clause. 

The most extended discussion related 
to whether carriers other than electric 
railway companies and electrified sec- 
tions of steam roads should be admitted 
to membership. The argument in 
favor of this plan was principally that 
many railway companies were now 
considering the use of buses for aux- 
iliary and supplemental service, and the 
admission of bus companies _ into 
membership would allow the associa- 
tion more fully to study the situation 
and bring to the membership at large 
all the information and _ experience 
available in this form of transit. The 
principal argument against the admis- 
sion of such companies was that a 
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wrong impression would be produced 
by the action, people thinking that the 
railway companies had lost faith in 
the value of the trolley car for urban 
and interurban service and were plan- 
ning to abandon it in favor of the bus. 

One speaker, arguing in favor of the 
second view, said that a bus manufac- 
turer had recently sent out a circular 
descriptive of his bus and included the 
statement that “eminent authorities 
had agreed that electric railways had 
been relegated to the past.” He 
thought that the proposed action by 
the association would confirm this im- 
pression. At the same time there was 
general agreement that the bus would 
be used-by electric railway companies 
to a considerable extent in auxiliary 
and supplementary service and several 
speakers have declared that there are 
already plans for such use. 

The decision finally reached was that 
such companies would not be eligible 
to membership, the point being brought 
out that this clause could be changed 
at any time in the future when a 
change seemed desirable. 

Following the discussion on buses, 
the next point which was raised in 
modifying the proposed constitution 
was to eliminate the provision that an 
executive committee member could be 
represented by proxy and also the next 
provision that an executive committee 
member would automatically lose his 
office if absent for three consecutive 
meeting's. 

With these changes and with one or 
two slight corrections in wording the 
entire constitution and by-laws as 
revised were adopted. 

The association also approved the 
recommendations of the reorganization 
committee as to certain questions of 
policy or practice. These were out- 
lined in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, 
July 16, page 105. In the same place 
and in the issue of Aug. 13, page 249, 
are outlined all the changes in the con- 
stitution which were considered, so 
that with the report above and these 
previous two reports a complete picture 
of the new constitution is had. 

At this point President Gadsden an- 
nounced certain committee appoint- 
ments. As a substitute for P. S. Ark- 
wright, Atlanta, Georgia, who was not 
present at the convention, Charles H. 
Harvey, Knoxville, Tenn., was ap- 
pointed on the nominating committee. 
The committee on resolutions was 
named as follows: P. N. Jones, Pitts- 
burgh, chairman; E. B. Wisner, St. 
Louis, Mo.; H. V. Bozell, New York; 
H. H. Aiken, Philadelphia, and B. J. 
Fallon, Chicago. The appointments on 
the committee on recommendations in 
the president’s address were as 
follows: Edward Dana, Boston, chair- 
man; G. W. Jones, Brooklyn, and Har- 
low C. Clark, Newark, N. J. 

Following this the report of the Aera 
advisory committee was read _ by 
Charles L. Henry, chairman, and is ab- 
stracted herewith. The reaching of other 
committee reports scheduled for this 
session was dispensed with because of 
lack of time. This disposition included 
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the reports of committees on member- 
ship, company~ sections. 


AERA ADVISORY REPORT ~ 


The committee has found the year 
now closing a very busy one, Early 
in the year the apparent necessity for 
a reduction of expenses was brought 
before the committee by the president 
of the association with a request that 
so far as practicable, without injury 
to the magazine, the expenses of this 
publication be cut down. With a view 
to doing this various economies were 
instituted, resulting in a saving of ap- 


proximately $700 per month. The ne-— | 


cessity for an acute retrenchment re- 
ferred to having passed, the convention 
number of Aerva has resumed its former 
completeness. 

After the executive committee had 
appointed what was afterward known 
as a reorganization committee, with a 
view to making recommendations re- 
garding any changes in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the association, 
this committee was asked to report to 
the reorganization committee its views 
regarding the publication of Aera. In 
compliance with that request, this com- 
mittee made a full report to the reor- 
ganization committee concerning the 
publication of the magazine, of which 
the following quotation is a complete 
summary: 

“We would make Aera a bigger and 
better magazine in every respect than 
it has ever been, understanding, of 
course, that this cannot be done be- 
tween sun and sun, but must be done 
day by day, week by week and month by 
month.” 

Notice was taken of various sugges- 
tions made in different ways and at 
different times and by various persons 
concerning certain features of the pub- 
lication of the magazine, none of which 
the committee deemed necessary to put 
in its report. The report was pre- 
sented to the reorganization commit- 
tee, which accepted the report as pre- 
sented. 

Notwithstanding the general busi- 
ness depression, the volume of adver- 
tising in the October issue of the maga- 
zine is the greatest it has ever had. 
The committee looks forward to the 
carrying out of the wish expressed in 
its report, and that with the help of all 
concerned this association will have a 
better and greater magazine. The re- 
port is signed by Charles L. Henry, 
chairman; Myles B. Lambert, Edwin 
C. Faber, Martin Schreiber, Charles C. 
Feirce, R. E. McDougall, A. M. Robin- 
son and I. A. May. 


SERVICE-AT-COST FRANCHISES 


After the completion of the reading 
of this report Edward Dana presented 
a paper on “Contrasted Advantages of 
Service-at-Cost Contract Franchise and 
State Regulation,” which was followed 


by formal discussion by Robert I. Todd: 


and §8. B. Way. These are published 
elsewhere in this issue. 

In the discussion Walter Jackson 
reviewed the principal features of two 
new contracts entered into during the 
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past year in Paris. The first of these 
involved the purchase and consolidation 
of seven or eight systems purchased 
by the Department of the Seine, giving 
public ownership, but turning the 
operation over to a private managing 
association. The credit of the com- 
panies was so bad that money needed 
for improvements was to be raised by 
the state. The state was also to 
assume any deficit from operation. 
The Department of the Seine exer- 
cises a most minute control of all the 
details to insure adequate service and 
proper expenditure of funds. Incentive 
to the management was provided in 
the form of a percentage of any sav- 
ings effected not resulting from a 
lowering in the standard of service or 
the number of passengers carried. No 
such saving has been shared to date. 

The other franchise referred to 
_ covered the underground railways, and 
this provided that the operating com- 
pany should receive so much per pas- 
senger carried, thus providing a direct 
reward for the usefulness of the rail- 
way. 

In this case also the state would 
make up any deficit and a reward to the 
management for making any saving in 
operation was provided, though none as 
yet has been shared. In this case the 
employees derive about 4 per cent of 
the earnings, which is, divided so that 
the trainmen get twice as large a pro- 
portion as the employees not in con- 
tact with the public. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


Wednesday’s Session 


The second session of the American 
Association was called to order, with 
President Gadsden in the chair, at 
9:40 Wednesday morning. The first 
order of business was the report of 
the mail pay committee, which is pub- 
lished in abstract below: 


MAIL Pay 


Early in the year the committee 
requested and received from the ex- 
ecutive committee authority to proceed 
with a new application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for fur- 
ther adjustments in the rates paid 
electric railways for handling United 
States mail. Preparations to this end 
were made and W. H. Maltbie of Balti- 
more was engaged as counsel. 

Shortly after the new Postmaster- 
General was appointed we got in touch 
with Second Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Shaughnessy and were assured of 
the co-operation of the department in 
preparing our case, to the end that if 
we could prove our rates were not 
justly compensatory, the matter could 
be submitted to the Interstate Com- 
_ merce Commission for a decision. The 
department has agreed to co-operate 
with the committee in obtaining inform- 
ation by means of a joint data sheet 
and the submission to the commission 
of agreed facts, which should prevent 
the necessity for long hearings or the 
need of sending a committee around 
the country to take evidence. 


We have submitted a proposed data 
sheet to the Post Office Department, 
and after going over it it in turn sub- 
mitted to us a number of forms calling 
for the information it felt was neces- 
sary. 

At th2 present time we _ have 
up with the department the welding 
of these suggestions into a joint data 
sheet, and as soon as agreed upon it 
will be sent out with a request for 
prompt attention on the part of elec- 
tric railway companies. 

The committe2 in presenting the pre- 
vious case to the Interstate Commission 
requested, first, that electric railway 
mail carriers be relieved of side and 
terminal service and, second, that the 
actual carriage of the mail be com- 
pensated for on a count basis. The 
Post Office Department, on the other 
hand, requested the commission to 
place compensation upon a weight basis, 
to be determined by periodic weighings. 
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The commission in its final decision 
relieved the roads of side and terminal 
service or, in cases where this was not 
entirely practicable, provided compensa- 
tion therefor, although at a rate not 
entirely satisfactory to the committee, 
but rejected both the request of the 
committee for a count basis and the 
request of the Post Office Department 
for a weight basis and adjusted the 
compensation for electric railway mail 
carrying on a space basis, using 30 
cu.ft, as a unit space excepting in inde- 
pendent cars, R. P. O. cars and R. P. O. 
apartments, in which the linear car- 
foot was adopted as the unit. 

The committee has made no effort 
either in the evidence or on brief to 
present an independent study of the 
cost of rendering the service, both in 
view of the complexity of the problem 
and the very great difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of securing such data as 
would make an accurate cost determi- 
nation possible. In lieu of such a deter- 
mination we assumed as reasonable the 


prior rate at the time when it was 
first promulgated by the Post Office 
Department, and then pointed out both 
the increase in operating cost and the 
increased volume of mail carried as 
fully justifying rates higher than those 
requested by the committee. The Post 
Office Department, on the other hand, 
did present to the commission a brief 
study of the cost of rendering this 
service based upon certain data as to 
average operating costs per car-mile 
and average car length, resulting finally 
in the conclusion of the Post Office 
Department that the average cost per 
linear car-foot-mile, including all oper- 
ating expenses and a return on prop- 
erty invested, was 7.66 mills. 

This study, corrected at certain 
points where the commission considered 
the figures too low and translated from 
linear car-foot-miles into cubic foot- 
miles, formed the basis of the com- 
mission’s final determination of costs. 

Inasmuch as the theory of the Post 
Office Department, apparently accepted 
by the commission, fixed as fair com- 
pensation per linear car-foot-mile the 
cost of producing the linear car-foot- 
mile, it is equivalent to the assumption 
that all linear car-foot-miles produced 
are marketed, since otherwise com- 
pensation should be determined by dis- 
tributing the cost of production over 
the portion of the product finally mar- 
keted. The committee has therefore 
been engaged in the collection of data 
on the subject of the ratio of passenger- 
miles to seat-miles and believes that 
it will be possible to establish before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the fact that at the maximum the 
number of seat-miles marketed for the 
industry as a whole does not exceed 
50 per cent of the seat-miles produced, 
or, in other words, that if pouch mail 
is to be treated as taking the place of 
passengers and paying upon the same 
scale as the passengers the price for 
linear car-foot-miles used should be at 
least double the cost of producing a 
linear car-foot-mile. This, and the in- 
crease of operating costs since the 
collection of the data submitted to the 
commission in the previous case, con- 
stitute the major points upon which the 
new case is to be based. 

The committee has recently asked for 
definite authority from the individual 
electric railway companies, so that we 
can go before the commission as repre- 
senting the industry specifically as well 
as at large. During the winter, a 
request was made upon companies han- 
dling mail to underwrite the expenses 
of the new case to the extent of 4 per 
cent of their mail revenue. The re- 
sponse to this request was not partic- 
ularly encouraging. However, suffi- 
cient funds were guaranteed to enable 
the committee to go ahead with its 
work, and we anticipate that the total 
cost of our case will be met by con- 
tributions from those companies which 
have agreed to contribute, plus such aid 
as the association itself can extend. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that 
if, as a result of our further studies 
and investigations, we had not felt that 
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there was a reasonable possibility of 
proving our right to an increase, the 
case would not have been reopened. The 
report was signed by L. H. Palmer, 
chairman; Gordon Campbell, Charles L. 
Henry, G. K. Jeffries, R. A. Leussler, 
Samuel Riddle, W. S. Rodger and 
C. L. S. Tingley. 

The report of the publicity commit- 
tee was next presented by Barron G. 
Collier, chairman. 


PUBLICITY 


The work of this committee during 
the past year consisted largely in or- 
ganizing and directing the work of the 
advertising section of the division of 
information and service, created Jan. 1, 
1921, by the Cemmittee of One Hun- 
dred. The work of this section has 
been in the immediate charge of Labert 
St. Clair, a former newspaper and ad- 
vertising man of wide experience, who 
handled the publicity of the Federal 
Electric Railways Commission hearings 
at Washington. 

The broad general functions of the 
advertising section as determined upon 
at the outset were these: 

To offer free suggestion, advice and 
counsel to all electric railway compa- 
nies on their advertising and publicity 
problems. 


To prepare and distribute to local 
companies car cards, leaflets, booklets, 
newspaper advertisements and other 
advertising material. (This material is 
so prepared that it may be altered to 
meet any local situation.) 

To prepare varied series of bulletins 
on the electric railway situation for 
the use of speakers before chambers of 
commerce, rotary clubs and similar or- 
ganizations; for distribution by bond 
houses, investment bankers and other 
institutions engaged in the sale of elec- 
tric railway securities, and for utility 
managers to use as a means of promot- 
ing good will. 

To issue press statements, news 
stories, speeches and articles of inter- 
est regarding the industry to the daily 
press, magazines and other publica- 
t/ons. 

To co-operate with state and na- 

tional public utility information com- 
mittees. 
_ To act as a general clearing. house 
bet veen electric railway companies for 
the distribution of all advertising and 
publicity material which will be of mu- 
tual aid. 

To make engagements for widely 
known speakers before national con- 
ventions and other large gatherings for 
the discussion of electric railway prob- 
lems, and to co-operate with these 
speakers in seeing that they obtain 
facts upon which to base their ad- 
dresses and that their remarks receive 
proper distribution. 

To study the motion picture field in 
an effort to see what can be done to 
edapt it to use as an electric railway 
advertising medium. 

During the first month of the sec- 
tion’s life it was somewhat hampered 
by lack of funds, but this obstacle has 
now been overcome. 

The section has been frank in its 
dealings wit the press and has empha- 
sized its des re to be of service to news- 
papers and_ periodicals. Whenever 
news of the industry arises a new story 
or statement is prepared in a form 
likely to meet the needs of the press 
associations and it is distributed by the 
director of the section. The committee 
reported a number of examples of im- 
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portant news stories prepared and han- 
dled by the section. 

A noteworthy feature of the year’s 
work was the inauguration of “Electric 
Railway Day.” This was successful 
despite the fact that less than four 
weeks’ notice of the proposed celebra- 
tion, on May 4, was given the com- 
panies. It is hoped that this day, the 
anniversary. of the inauguration of 
electric railway service in Richmond 
thirty-three years ago, may be the oc- 
casion. of an annual celebration, locally 
if not nationally. 

The section has also distributed, 
under the committee’s direction, a large 
number of leaflets, suggested window 
signs, newspaper advertisements, and 
other forms of advertising. An adver- 
tising textbook entitled “Getting the 
Public Eye and Ear” was also pre- 
pared and distributed. Numerous other 
items of activity were listed in the 
report. : 

In conclusion, the continuat’on of 
the work of the advertising section was 
urged, special stress being laid on the 
financial needs of the industry. Co- 
operation was urged with state com- 
mittees and local companies in an ef- 
fort to get more public speakers to put 
the industry’s message before the peo- 
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ple and with the companies and the 
company section committee in prepar- 
ing material for the education of em- 
ployees. 

The report was signed by Barron 
Collier, chairman; C. B. Buchanan, 
Britton I. Budd, W. A. Draper, C. D. 
Emmons, S. W. Huff, Horace Lowry 
and Lucius S. Storrs. 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTION 


Following the receipt of this report, 
the nominating committee made its re- 
port through its chairman, John H. 
Pardee. The committee prefaced its 
actual nominations with a statement 
acknowledging the receipt of most use- 
ful suggestions from some of the mem- 
bers with reference to desirable candi- 
dates for office. The committee recom- 
mended that in future years, when the 
newly adopted provisions for the nomi- 
nating committee are operating, all 
members should help the committee by 
making constructive suggestions, as is 
the intention. 

The committee then presented the fol- 
lowing nominations for office: 

President: Robert I. Todd, presi- 

dent Indianapolis Street Railway and 
the Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Hast- 
ae Traction Company, Indianapolis, 
nd. 


First vice-president : Britton I. 
Budd, president Chicago elevated rail- 
ways, president Chicago, North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad and president 
the Chicago Interurban Traction Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

Second vice-president: .C. D. Em- 
mons, president United Railways & 
Electric Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Third vice-president: J. N. Shanna- 
han, president Newport News & Hamp- 
ton Railway Gas & Electric Company, 
Hampton, Va. 


Fourth vice-president: Frank R. 


’ Coates, president Community Traction 


Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Barron G, Collier, presi- 
dent Barron G. Collier, Inc., New York, 
Na Xs 

Operating Members-at-Large: Terms 
to expire in 1922—Paul Shoup, presi- 
dent Pacific Electric Railway, San 
Francisco, Cal.; P. S. Arkwright, pres- 
ident Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Terms to expire in 1923—H. G. Brad- 
lee, president Stone & Webster Man- 
agement Corporation, Boston, Mass.; 
H. E. Chubbuck, vice-president execu- 
tive Illinois Traction System, Peoria, 
Ill. 

Terms to expire in 1924—R. P. Stev- 
ens, president Republic Railway & 
Light Company, New York, N. Y.; W. 
H. Sawyer, president East St. Louis & 
Suburban Railway, East St. Louis, Il. 


Manufacturer Members - at - Large: 
Terms to expire in 1922—George H. 
‘vontrup, president National Safety Car 
& Equipment Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Thomas Finigan, vice-president Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Terms to expire in 1923—Samuel M. 
Curwen, president the J. G. Brill Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; L. E. Gould, 
president Economy Electric Devices 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Terms to expire in 1924—John G. 
Barry, manager railway department, 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; Charles R. Ellicott, eastern 
manager Westinghouse Traction Brake 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

There were no other nominations and 
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the meeting, by a unanimous vote, 
elected the above named nominees to 
office. 

PAPERS ON FINANCE 


There were three papers on electric 
railway finance by H. M. Addinsell, 
Harris, Forbes & Company, New York; 
F. E. Frothingham, Coffin & Burr, Bos- 
ton, and J. K. Newman of Isidore New- 
man & Sons, New Orleans. Each of 
them approached the solution of the ex- 
isting situation from a different angle, 
but all emphasized many of the same 
points. Abstracts of these papers are 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

The paper on the comparative posi- 
tion of the traction industry today and 
four years ago by Edwin Gruhl, New 
York, who :was unable to be present, 
was abstracted by Harlow C. Clark, 
Public Service Railway, New - Jersey. 
This paper is given in abstract else- 
where in this issue. 


RELATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


E. F. Wickwire, Ohio Brass Company, 
presented a discussion on how the man- 
ufacturers of electric railway material 
could help the industry build up public 
opinion and incidentally its credit. An 
abstract of his remarks is published on 
another page. S. M. Curwen, the J. G. 
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Brill Company, also furnished a pre- 
pared discussion, which in his absence 
was read by Secretary Welsh. 

Olin W. Hill, street railway expert of 
the Babson Statistical Organization, 
presented the paper on “Street Rail- 
ways as an Investment” in the absence 
ef Roger W. Babson. This paper in ab- 
stract will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


TRACKLESS TRANSPORTATION 


In reporting for the trackless trans- 
portation committee, H. B. Flowers, 
Baltimore, chairman, said that the com- 
mittee had held three well-attended 
meetings during the year and had evi- 
denced a keen appreciation of the im- 
portance of making a report, but was 
unable to do more at this time than to 
make a progress report. It was impos- 
sible to agree on any report which the 
committee was willing to sponsor, hence 
no report was prepared. Mr. Flowers 
made this comment particularly to cor- 
rect an impression which he said had 
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the research sub-committee, and espe- 
cially the representatives of the 
American Electric Railway Association, 
considered that reports upon the con- 
ditions prevailing in particular locali- 
ties should be limited to statements of 
fact without any expression of opinion 
as to what should be done to correct 
conditions. The members of the re- 
search sub-committee were of the 
opinion that there still existed con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to 
methods for mitigating electrolysis 
troubles and that until the committee 
had been able to agree upon the 
principles involved it was premature 
and unwise to express an opinion with 
reference to any particular locality. 
Furthermore, it was considered that 
in the absence of an agreement as to 
the engineering principles involved it 
would be unfair to the local utilities 
to express an opinion that might cause 
controversies or even litigation between 
such utilities. This policy has been 


strictly followed by the research sub- 
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does not take place where both sides 
of the joint are negative or neutral to 
the surrounding earth. The sub-com- 
mittee was unable to agree as to the 
seriousness of joint corrosion. It is, 
however, the opinion of the represen- 
tatives of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association on this sub-committee 
that the seriousness of joint elec- 
trolysis has been overestimated and 
that it does not constitute a serious 
cbjection to the use of pipe drainage. 
It has been the policy of the American 
Committee on Electrolysis and of its 
sub-committees to arrive at definite 
conclusions only by the unanimous con- 
sent of the different interests repre- 
sented. There is naturally a difference 
of opinion with reference to the elec- 
trical drainage of underground struc- 
tures as a mitigative measure. 

It has not yet been decided whether 
or not the American Committee on 
Electrolysis will be continued in its 
present form. There is unquestionably 
a large amount of work to be done 
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been current that the committee had 
prepared a report which had been sup- 
pressed. This was not the case. He 
recommended that a similar committee 
be appointed for the ensuing year and 
that it endeavor seriously to determine 
where the trackless trolley may be ef- 
fectively and profitably used. 

W. J. Harvie, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Electrolysis, then presented 
the report of this committee. 


ELECTROLYSIS 


After the publication of its last 
report, in 1916, the American Com- 
mittee on Electrolysis was delayed in 
its activities during the war period, 
and early in the year 1919 the com- 
mittee. resumed its active work. The 
most active of the sub-committees has 
been the one on research, the work of 
the other sub-committees being in a 
considerable degree dependent upon the 
findings of this committee. 

After the research sub-committee 
undertook to work in co-operation with 
the Bureau of Standards an important 
question of policy arose. Members of 


committee, working in conjunction with 
the Bureau of Standards in the course 
of its many investigations in the differ- 
ent cities throughout the United States. 

Within the past two years the re- 
search sub-committee has conducted 
active field investigations in Memphis, 
St. Louis, East St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Denver and Cleveland. This sub-com- 
mittee has devoted its attention par- 
ticularly to the question of pipe joint 
electrolysis, for the reason that the 
efficacy of pipe drainage was very 
largely dependent upon the seriousness 
of joint electrolysis. Electrical surveys 
were made in all of the above cities 
for the purpose of determining the 
location of pipe joints of high resist- 
ance. Excavations to uncover these 
joints were made and the _ joints, 
together with the pipe for some dis- 
tance on either side of the joint, 
thoroughly sand-blasted and a _ very 
careful examination made. All of the 
data so obtained were carefully 
recorded and in many cases include 
photographs. The committee arrived 
at the conclusion that joint corrosion 


before the principles underlying the 
prevention of electrolysis can be finally 
formulated. It has been proposed to 
discontinue the main committee and to 
carry on the work through what is now 
the research sub-committee. In the 
report of this sub-committee, which is 
incorporated in the report of the main 
committee, there is included a program 
(as noted at the end of this report) of 
future investigations to be made by the 
research sub-committee in co-operation 
with the Bureau of Standards. Whether 
or not this program can be carried out 
depends upon the financial support that 
may be given to the committee by the 
various member associations. 

The committee on electrolysis calls 
particular attention to the report of 
the American Committee on Elec- 
trolysis, which is now being printed 
and which will be ready for distribu- 
tion in the near future. This report, 
although by no means final and com- 
plete, nevertheless represents an im- 
portant contribution to the art. It 
merits the careful study of all electric 
railway engineers. The representa- 
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tives of this association, realizing the 
importance of the work of this com- 
mittee, have taken an active part in 
all its deliberations, in the field work 
of the research sub-committee and in 
the preparation of the report. 

Following is the program of future 
work recommended by the research 
sub-committee of the American com- 
mittee. 


1. Development of practical means for 
measuring current density across contact 
surfaces of pipes and earth. Such measure- 
ments are especially necessary if structures 
are not kept negative to earth. 

2. Development of working means for 
determining the polarity of structures and 
adjacent earth in such a way as to elim- 
inate galvanic effects. 

Be Study of effect on underground struc- 
tures of different values of voltage drop in 
the track and the effect on stray current 
from rails, including supposed large varia- 
tion of this relation under different condi- 
tions. 

4. Cost studies of street railway systems 
and different methods of power supply to 
determine the minimum values of track 
voltage drop consistent with economic oper- 
ation. 

_ 5. Quantitative effect on insulating joints 
in protecting pipes and cables, assuming 
railway stray current at economic minimum. 

6. Investigation of the distribution of 
current from pipe to adjacent earth for the 
purpose of determining whether a diversity 
factor can be established, i.e., the relation 
between maximum and average current 
density. 

7. Detailed study of the application and 
maintenance of such a drainage system as 
will keep all underground structures nega- 
tive to earth, including study of the im- 
portance of corrosion of railway structures. 

8. Comparison of (5) and (7). 

9. Continuing study of joint corrosion. 

10. Study of soil and galvanic corrosion, 
with particular reference to its bearing on 
the problem of corrosion by stray currents. 

11. Setting limit of current on gas and 
oil pipes to avoid fire and explosion hazard. 

12. Setting limit of current on power 
eables to avoid overheating. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


Thursday’s Session 


The first matter taken up at the 
meeting of the American Association 
Thursday morning was the report on 
national relations, which was read by 
Charles L. Henry, chairman. An ab- 
stract of this report follows: 


NATIONAL RELATIONS 


Soon after the last annual convention 
representatives of various railway 
brotherhoods presented to the United 
States Railroad Labor Board, then 


recently organized, applications involv- 


ing some twenty or twenty-five electric 
railway companies of the country, seek- 
ing to have the Railroad Labor Board 
take jurisdiction of complaints concern- 
ing labor matters against the electric 
railway companies. The questions 
involved were of interest to all-electric 
railway companies, and this committee 
immediately took up the matter with 
the United States Railroad Labor 
Board, calling in question ‘the jurisdic- 
tion of the Labor Board to determine 
labor complaints against electric rail- 
way companies “not operating as a part 
of a general steam railroad system of 
transportation,” and asked that  pre- 
liminary to a consideration of any such 
cases those companies be given an op- 
portunity to present to the Labor Board 
the question of jurisdiction. 


The Labor Board granted this re- 
quest, and for three days a very ex- 
tended oral argument of this question 
of jurisdiction was had before the 
board in the city of Chicago. At this 
argument this committee appeared for 
all the electric railway companies of the 
country and a number of the companies 
also appeared personally for themselves. 
At the close of the argument our com- 
mittee asked for, and was granted, 
leave to file a printed brief with the 
Labor Board on the matters involved 
and a few days later presented to the 
board its printed brief, copies of which 
were sent to all member companies of 
this association. Very much to the 
gratification of the committee, the 
Labor Board decided the question of 
jurisdiction adversely, holding that the 
exempting clauses in the transportation 
act of 1920 excluded from its jurisdic- 
tion all electric railway companies “not 
operating as a part of a general steam 
railroad system of transportation.” 

A renewed attempt, very vigorously 
pressed, was made to have Congress 
authorize the coinage of a Roosevelt 
memorial coin, coins of 4-cent, 2-cent, 
or 23-cent denominations being sug- 
gested. As many electric railway com- 
panies had adopted what are known as 
recording fareboxes, which would, by 
the adoption of either one of the pro- 
posed new coins, require rebuilding so 
as to accommodate the new coins, the 
question. presented was one of very 
great financial interest to those com- 
panies. It was found that the expense 
of thus rebuilding these recording fare- 
boxes would involve an expense to the 
companies using them of between $400,- 
000 and $500,000, and it was also 
feared that the rebuilding of the fare- 
boxes to accommodate the additional 
coins would slow them down so as to 
render them practically useless on some 
railways where travel was very heavy. 
At a hearing held by the committee on 
coinage, weights and measures of the 
House of Representatives this com- 
mittee appeared and, at the request of 
the chairman of the coinage committee, 
took charge of the opposition to the 
bill. The committee secured the co- 
operation of a large number of bankers 
against the coinage proposed. Mr. 
Brandt, president of the Brandt Manu- 
facturing Company, which manufac- 
tures coin counters especially for the 
use of banks and similar institutions, 
and Mr. Johnson, president of the John- 
son Farebox Company, both responded 
to the request of this committee to 
assist in the hearing. Since the hear- 
ing referred to no action has been taken 
in either of the houses of Congress on 
the coinage bills and the committee does 
not believe there is any danger of the 
enactment of the proposed legislation. 

Many questions growing out of the 
provisions of the transportation act of 
1920 have called for the attention of 
the committee before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and it has fre- 
quently appeared before the commission 
concerning such matters. The commis- 
sion, however, has moved very slowly 
on all questions relating to the status 
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of electric railway companies under the 
various provisions of the transportation 
act of 1920 and thus far has not pro- 
mulgated any definite rulings of a 
general character concerning same. 

In the case of the Petaluma & Santa 
Rosa Railroad this committee assisted 
the company in presenting its case to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which was decided by the commission on 
the specific facts concerning that com- 
pany in the operation of its electric 
railway. After the decision was: 
rendered the committee wrote to Com- 
missioner Meyer of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, who was chairman 
of the section having the question 
under consideration, that as a committee 
it would take no further action in the 
case. Two paragraphs from the letter 
to Commissioner Meyer follow: 


It has always been the contention of this 
association before your honorable body that 
the transportation act was remedial rather 
than regulatory in character and must be 
construed accordingly. It has also been our 
contention that in order to effect the pur- 
poses of the act the conditions of the car- 
riers under it must be considered in each 
case, and particularly so with reference to 
inclusion or exclusion in or from _ section 
15s. It is very apparent to us, and must 
be to you, that many electric roads would 
be seriously injured by being included in 


this section, while, on the other hand, 
there are undoubtedly electric roads the 
character or business of which not only 


logically brings them ‘within the provision 
of this section but practically demands such 
inclusion. 


I wish to state in closing that the asso- 
ciation will, of course, at all times, aid its 
members in properly getting their cases 
before your commission and in getting to 
your commission such information as you 
may desire. 

The legislative questions involved by 
Senate bill 1874, a proposed amendment 
of the Clayton act and the interstate 
commerce act as well, has been del- 
egated to a sub-committee composed of 
A. W. Brady, C. D. Cass and C. W. 
Kellogg (representing H. G. Bradlee of 
the committee). No legislative action 
has been taken on this bill, but the sub- 
committee is giving attention to it with 
a view that, if finally passed, it shall 
be in such form as not to injure our 
companies. : 

The transportation act of 1920. has 
raised many questions involving various 
companies of the association, many of 
which have been disposed of by corre- 
spondence. 

Just recently a question has been 
raised with the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia by 
the Washington Railway & Electric 
Company insisting that that commis- 
sion does not have jurisdiction over it 
regarding depreciation charges and ac- 
counts, but that, being an interstate 
carrier, it is, in such matters, subject 
only to the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, under the 
provisions of sub-section (5) of section 
20 of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended by the transportation act of 
1920 and has asked the co-operation of 
this committee in presenting the ques- 
tions involved. 

The determination of this question of 
jurisdiction is likely to prove a matter 
of great importance to many of our 
railway companies. As now pending, 
it is somewhat local in character, but 
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similar questions may arise, involving 
other companies, concerning the juris- 
diction- between state public service com- 
missions and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The committee, therefore, 
feels that it should carefully look into 
all the questions involved and, after so 
doing, determine what should be its 
attitude concerning the same. 

At the request of government officials 
eonnected with the work, this commit- 
tee lent its aid in securing a proper 
appropriation to enable the Bureau of 
Standards. to prosecute its field work on 
the subject of electrolysis, our associa- 
tion being represented on the joint com- 
mittee acting with the Bureau of 
Standards in the investigation of this 
subject 

The Washington office of the associa- 
tion, at 949 Munsey Building, has been 
under the management of the chairman 
of the committee. Paul W. McGovern 
has had immediate charge of the office, 
and has, in the absence of the chairman 
of this committee, transacted for the 
asscciation a large amount of business. 
A. résumé of the matters is then con- 
tained in the report, which was signed 
by Charles L. Henry, chairman, and 
Arthur W. Brady, Henry G. Bradlee, 
Britton I. Budd, Lucius S. Storrs, 
Edwin C. Faber, . C. L. S.., Tingley, 
C. D. Cass and W. S. Rodger. 

_ The report on valuation was pre- 
sented by Martin Schreiber, chairman. 
In conclusion Mr. Schreiber said that 
a large number of letters commenting 
on this report had been received and 
that most of these were complimentary. 
In a few cases some criticisms were 
raised, but when further explanation 
was made by the committee these ob- 


jections were withdrawn. The report 
was approved as presented. 
VALUATION 
The committee during the year 


devoted its time to the two questions 
recommended for consideration at the 
last annual meeting, namely, “rate of 
return” and “economical procedure for 
appraisals.” 

Under rate of return the committee 
presented a general economic analysis 
to prove that a “fair return” must be 
allowed or guaranteed This “fair 
return” is not determinable in advance, 
but is a function of the variable con- 
ditions in each case. 

In approaching the general question 
of the rate of return which should be 
allowed to a public utility the com- 
mittee discussed the factors affecting 
the flow of capital into any given line 
of business. It pointed out the fluc- 
tuations of capital flow as dependent 
on production, competition and profits. 
The committee pointed out then that, 
left to itself, business is regulated not 
so much by competition for customers 
as it is by competition for capital. If 
prices are excessive in comparison with 
cost, capital flows in and lowers them; 
if prices are low in comparison with 
cost, capital refuses to flow'in and even 
flows out unti) the shortage of produe- 
tioa brings about an increase in price. 

The committee then mre ceeded to iis- 
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cuss the control of monopolies, shaw- 
ing that there is a dual standard for 
controlling monopolies, some being con- 
trolled by economic laws alone, while 
“public utilities operating under eco- 
nomic law, are put also under the direc- 
tion and control of public utility com- 
missions, which fix maximum rates for 
the product which these utilities offer 
for sale.” 

The committee then argued that 
there is no justification for the “‘excep- 
tional treatment of public utilities,” 
but concludes: “The committee would 
offer no protest against the regulation 
of the public utility. It is pointing 
out merely that the attempt to confine 
regulation of price to public utilities 
as a class has neither a historical nor 
a logical foundation.” 

A commission may desire to allow a 
satisfactory return, but its mere allow- 
ance of a return which it deems suffi- 
cient may not attract capital. The 
investor’s mind determines whether 
his money goes in or not, and the prac- 
tical fact is that the community which 
offers reward below the standard of the 
owners of fluid capital will not con- 
tinue to receive adequate public utility 
service. The committee then pointed 
out that a rate fixed below the stand- 
ard set by the investing community 
naturally leads to overbonding on the 
part of the utility; this merely aggra- 
vates the stock-issuing difficulties and 
tightens up the financial situation. 

The committee then analyzed the 
views of the common stockholder and 
shows what he must have, indicating 
the change in stock quotations in 
recent years due to the low rate of 
return realized. 

In its conclusions the committee 
covered these same points in different 
language. It then makes _ perfectly 
clear that it did not desire this report 
to be considered as opposing regula- 
tion, per se., but merely an attempt to 
point out the dangers confronting the 
industry and the civic communities 
served by the industry if the rate of 
return is not adequate; in other words, 
if the rate of return is not such that 
new and additional capital from new 
investors. will readily flow into the 
industry. 

Finally, the committee said: “By the 
phrase ‘adequate rate of return’ we 
mean a rate of return such as will 
encourage a reasonable inflow of new 
capital from new investors. If the rate 
of return allowed does not do this, it 
is unquestionably inadequate, and the 
communities served will suffer all out 
of proportion to any possible minor 
gain through temporary lower rate of 
fare, for over a period of years the 
industry can better serve any com- 
munity, at a lower rate of fare, if 
given adequate money for improve- 
ments.” 

Under the heading “Economical Pro- 
cedure for Appraisals” the committee 
showed how past detailed methods of 
valuation entail the expenditure of con- 
siderable time and money. It pointed 
out that the accuracy of these detailed 
metheds is probably no greater than 
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some more general method which 
would consider types of construction 
with minor ‘variations as basis for 
making large units to price. In other 
words, if railways with good property 
records will get together with the 
authorities it should be possible to 
determine upon a certain number of 
“vardsticks” corresponding to the 
various classes of property shown on 
the company records, and these com- 
pany records can be made the basis 
of the valuation, any objection to their 
use on the part of any interested 
parties being made by affording to 
these interested parties full oppor- 
tunity for-such check inspection of the 
property as will determine the accuracy 
and adequacy of the records in ques- 
tion. 

The committee then proceeded to 
show what is meant by this, listing the 
following types: (a) Types of track, 
(b) types of overhead construction, 
(c) types of equipment, (d) types of 
buildings reduced to cubage, (e) types 
of bridge and culvert construction, (f) 
type of pavement and foundation, and 
other similar types. 

The committee recognized a certain 
amount of error, but says this would 
be no greater than that accompanying 
present methods. To show that this 
plan has not been confined merely to 
theoretical discussion, it pointed to the 
determination of the cost of reproduc- 
tion new of the physical property of 
the Connecticut Company used and 
useful for the public service, sub- 
stantially along these lines. (See ELEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, May 21, page 
947 and May 28, page 985.) The com- 
mittee concludes that the progress. of 
the art is such that in all future 
appraisals member companies. shall 
attempt to secure: 

1. Series of conferences between all 
of the parties interested in the ap- 
praisal to the end that there shall be 
an agreement as to the methods to be 
followed in the making of the in- 
ventory and in pricing. 

2. That this agreement should cover 
the adoption of a minimum number of 
“yardsticks” or types to the end that 
the inventory may be rendered as 
simple as is consistent with equity to 
both parties. 

3. That the prices of these “yard- 
sticks” should, so far as possible, be 
fixed by agreement between the in- 
terested parties, falling back upon 
detailed study of construction only in 
those cases where agreement proves 
impossible or records incomplete. 

4. That, wherever possible, over- 
heads and intangible value shall be 
determined in like manner by agree- 
ment, resting upon the records of 
other appraisals which have met with 
the approval of regulatory bodies and 
the courts, modified, in those cases 
where such modification is demanded, 
by local conditions and the experience 
of the conferees. 

The committee recommended that the 
next year’s committee continue the 
detailed study of the above recom- 
mendations upon economical procedure 


| tions. 
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for appraisals. The report is sigxed 
by Martin Schreiber, chairman; C. W. 
Gillespie, W. H. Sawyer, Williston 
Fish, J. H. Hanna, H. C. Anderson, 
Cecil F. Elmes and W. H. Maltbie. 


SAFETY-CAR OPERATION 


The report of the committee on safe- 
ty car operation was next presented by 
R. P. Stevens, chairman. The follow- 
ing is an abstract. 

The committee feels that its inquiry 
should be limited to safety car operation 
as a matter of general company policy. 
It has considered the subject from the 
viewpoint of public opinion, legislation, 
commission regulation and labor rela- 
The committee suggests the uni- 
form use of the term “safety car’ to 
designate all types of car operated by 
ene man and equipped with adequate 
safety devices. Cars of older types re- 
built for one-man operation but lack- 
ing adequate safety devices. cannot 
properly be described as safety cars. 

In August, 1921, there were 5,500 
one-man cars in operation in the United 
States. Of this number 4,300 were 
standard safety cars and 1,200 were 
converted former two-man cars. 

This number of safety cars and 
safety devices on the former two-man 


cars, as well as the double tracking, 


turnouts and carhouse facilities inci- 
dent to operating this equipment, rep- 
resent an investment by the electric 
railway companies of about $50,000,000. 
- Not a single negative reply was in- 
cluded in the 122 answers received to 
the question of the one-man safety car 
being satisfactory to the public as to 
both quality and safety of service, al- 
though four were doubtful. Further- 
more, as to opposition by public bodies, 
either city or state, to one-man safety 
car operation there were at the date 
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of this report but two such cases pend- 
ing in the whole ccuntry. 

As regards safety of operation, ex- 
perience has shown that on the basis 
of carefully kept accident records the 
one-man safety car, equipped with the 
standard safety devices, shows fewer 
accidents, and a lower cost of settling 
accidents, per 1,000 car-miles than the 
average two-man cars. The following 
figures show the result of experience 
in 1920 with one-man safety cars by 
seventeen companies carrying 246,642,- 
000 passengers in eleven different 
states: 

The success of one-man safety cars 
in improving the accident situation is 
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done to facilitate the performance of 
the operator’s duties, such as the use 
of registering fare boxes, air-operated 
transfer registers, simplification of re- 
ports, sale of metal “tokens” or tickets 
off the cars, and turning in of transfers 
only twice daily. 

Where the principle of one-man oper- 
ation has been applied to large double- 
truck cars, with the installation of ade- 
quate safety devices, the car is fully 
as safe and satisfactory as the small, 
light-weight safety car. Experience 
shows that the large double-truck, one- 
man car has fewer accidents from col- 
lisions than the light safety car, be- 
cause, with its greater weight, the 


particularly striking when viewed in operator does not feel like taking 

os Type of Car a 

One-Man Two-Man Total 

Total car-miles operated... .... 19,727,000 17,406,000 37,133,000 
Total passengers carried... _.. 113,777,000 132,865,000 246,642,000 
Gs eDOCS MNO oc 5.5 oe. ee ov oad aie dare nn A 7,282 9,406 16,688 
Accidentspercar, 10;800miles...........0 000. cc eee vena 3H 5.4 
MNO tH CORD MOOGOMGS ER 6. cieyerea ely as nies ew enlenharen eles $291,620 $279,920 
Average cost per 1,000 car-miles.... $14 $16.06 


Decrease in accidents per 10,000 car-miles......... 


Decrease in accidents per 100,000 passengers carrie 


Decrease in accidents cost per 1,000 car-miles........ 


31.7 per cent 
9.6 per cent 
8. 03 per cent 


connection with the rapid growth in 
veh.cular street traffic during the last 
few years while the one-man safety 
ears were being introduced. The total 
number of automobiles in the United 
States has grown from 2,424,000 in 
1916 to 7,904,000 in 1920, an increase 
in four years of 226 per cent. 

_ One-man operation has also proved 
satisfactory from the operator’s point 
of view. As one-man car operation 
was inaugurated by introducing only a 
few cars at a time, the normal labor 
turnover prevented any man from 
losing his job, and the trainmen like 
the job, not only because it pays more 
money but because the work is more 
interesting. A great deal also has been 


chances with it, nor do the drivers of 
motor vehicles have the contempt for 
its size that they do for the smaller 
vehicle. All but two of the fifty-four 
replies received on that subject ‘state 
that double-truck cars can be run by 
one man with the same degree of safety 
as by two men. 

As the rate of fare paid by the pub- 
lic must be sufficient to cover the cost 
of furnishing a street car ride, the 
public benefits from one-man operation 
because the labor cost is reduced. The 
employee benefits because he is able to™ 
earn a higher rate of pay with one-- 
man operation. 

There are now no laws on the statute 
book of any state prohibiting the oper- 


The Banquet at the Ambessador Hotel 


THE ASSOCIATION THIS YEAR REVIVED 


THE PRACTICE OF HOLDING A BANQUET AT ITS ANNUAL CONVENTIONS 
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ation of street cars with one man. Bills 
proposing to prohibit one-man opera- 
tion have been defeated by the legis- 
latures of eleven states. Fifteen state 
public service commissions have ap- 
proved one-man car operation. Num- 
berless cases of city action with regard 
to one-man car operation are on record. 
Perhaps the most striking is the case 
of Detroit. In this city in 1916 (before 
the advantages of one-man operation 
with the safety car were generally 
understood) the city passed an ordi- 
nance prohibiting the use of one-man 
ears in that city. As soon as the city 
of Detroit went into the street railway 
business, however, this ordinance was 
amended so as to permit of the use of 
one-man cars, and the city-owned lines 
placed an initial order for 200 stand- 
ard one-man safety cars. 

The overwhelming majority of elec- 
tric railway companies, backed by every 
state legislature or commission that 
has acted on the matter, agree that the 
one-man safety car means better and 
more economical service to the public 
and a more interesting and higher paid 
job for the operator. 

The report was submitted by R. P. 
Stevens, chairman; James P. Barnes, 
H. B. Flowers, W. H. Heulings, Jr., 
C. W. Kellogg and J. W. Passailaigue. 


DISCUSSION ON SAFETY CARS 


J. P. Barnes, Louisville, Ky., con- 
tributed to the discussion of one-man 
car operation by stating that at this 
stage of development of the electric 
railway industry the principle of 
safety car operation needs no defense 
and no propagandists. The safety car 
has made its way against all obstacles 
by sheer force of its intrinsic merits, 
and its further application to traffic 
problems becomes a matter of executive 
policy rather than of engineering data 
or operating rules. 


Public opinion, like individual 
opinion, forms favorable conclusions 
from consideration of those things 


which are of direct advantage to the 
public, and is negative in that it is more 
quickly and deeply stirred by inéon- 
venience than by convenience, by dis- 
comfort than by comfort and by self- 
interest than by altruism. All the signs 
and notices and all the newspaper ad- 
vertisements that can be printed will 
not carry a conviction of comfort and 
convenience to the man whose feet are 
trod upon or whose fingers are pinched. 
With the introduction of safety car 
cperation the advantages should be ex- 
plained concisely and pointedly from 
the viewpoint of public comfort and 
convenience and the operation must be 
carried out so as to be a real fulfillment 
of the prediction of better things. The 
report of the committee says, ‘Cars of 
older types rebuilt for one-man opera- 
tion but lacking adequate safety devices 
cannot properly be described as safety 
cars.” This is not to say that every 
car should be equipped with all safety 
devices available, but that every car 
operated as a safety car and described 
as such to the public must be equipped 
with safety devices adequate to its 


territory. The final injunction of Mr. 
Barnes was: 

“Operate real safety cars where 
safety cars are applicable; give adequate 
service, comfortable and convenient; 
let your service be, in short, of the 
quality you yourself expect from the 
lighting company, the water company 
and the telephone company. So, and 
not otherwise, will the safety car be a 
success with the public, a joy to the 
operator and a boon to the industry.” 

In discussing this report H. A. Mullet 
of the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company said in part: 

“Realizing the necessity of economies 
which are made possible through the 
operation of one-man cars and to avoid 
the opposition which frequently results 
in cities accustomed by long usage to 
double truck cars, it was thought ex- 
pedient to secure for Milwaukee a one- 
man car conforming in general respects 
to the regulation safety car but of 
double truck type. A spacious plat- 
form, but without change in height 
above the rail as compared with the 
standard safety car or without a step 
between the body and platform floor, 
is provided. Separate entrance and 
exit doors selectively controlled and pro- 
vided with a division rail to separate 
the flow of passengers are included. 

“The aisle of the car is 28 in. 
The seats in the new Milwaukee car 
are 3 in. wider than in the standard 
safety car. Two seats only at the diag- 
onal corners are longitudinal, the bal- 
ance or twenty in number being of the 
cross-type. The longitudinal seats are 
effective in affording somewhat more 
passage space and are provided to 
avoid the congestion which exists in 
the front end of safety cars when op- 
erating under heavy traffic. 

“It has long been the practice in 
Milwaukee to employ street fare col- 
lectors at heavy transfer points, and to 
allow this practice to be continued and 
applied to the new safety cars a device 
has been designed which makes it 
readily possible for the fare collector 
on the street through the use of a 
small lever carried with him to open 
the doors on the rear end of the car, 
thereby allowing passengers to board 
at the rear end while the car operator 
is receiving passengers at the forward 
end. The device has been worked out 
in a simple manner and is operating 
satisfactorily. 

“The car complete weighs slightly 
less than twice the weight of a safety 
car and seats fifty-eight passengers, 
taking into account certain folding 
seats provided on the platform. It will 
be noted, therefore, that the weight of 
the car per seated passenger is ap- 
proximately the same for the two types 
of cars. 

“Transfers of the directional type are 
employed in Milwaukee. Four differ- 
ent colors representing the different 
directions are carried in a_ suitable 
holder which allows the operator to 
select the desired one without loss of 
time. 

“To date, operation with one man 
per car has been commenced on but 
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two lines, both being cross-town lines. 
One of these by reason of a stretch of 
single track is limited to a minimum. 
of 7% minutes headway. The other 
line is more representative and is be-- 
ing successfully operated at a schedule: 
speed of 10.15 m.p.h., as compared with 
10.38 before the crews were reduced. 
from two to one man. 

“During the month of August, the 
total passengers carried per car mile 
on the line which is double tracked for 
its entire length was 9.6, as compared 
with 9.638, the general average in the 
City of Milwaukee for the particular 
month. Checks made to determine the 
time of loading per passenger indicate 
that from 134 to 234 seconds are re- 
quired per boarding passenger within 
a range of from twenty-five to five: 
passengers, which is somewhat but not- 
appreciably greater than the time re- 
quired on the standard two-man car 
as heretofore operated in Milwaukee. 
““The safety car as designed allows. 
of its operation with either one or two- 
man crews, and it has been possible 
therefore to operate these cars on cer- 
tain portions of lines with two men 
crews while the balance of the routes. 
running into the suburbs are handled 
by one man per car. 

“The results of the operation of the 
double truck cars thus far accomplish- 
ed are eminently satisfactory, and ac- 
cordingly arrangements are being made: 
for the extension of the one-man sery- 
ice to numerous cross town lines as well 
as others running through the more: 
congested sections of the down town 
portion of the city.” 

H. H. Adams of the Chicago Surface 
lines described the sample single-truck 
safety car which had been built for his 
company and which was now in opera- 
tion. The essential features of this 
car were described in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Jan. 22, 1921, 
page 173. Mr. Adams stated that his 
company was making further investiga- 
tion in regard to the most suitable 
type of car for one man operation in 
Chicago, and with this in view they 
were now building in the company’s 
shops a double truck car for one man 
operation. As at present arranged this 
car is 37 ft. 2 in. long, 8 ft. 6 in. wide, 
and will seat forty-five passengers. Sep- 
arate entrance and exit openings with 
a longer platform will be provided 
with this double truck car the same 
as has been used for the single truck 
sample car. 

W. J. Harvie, Auburn and Syracuse 
Electric Railway, commented on the 
definition of the term “safety car” as 
included in the committee’s report and 
suggested that the word “special” be 
added so that the sentence would read 
“cars operated by one man and equip- 
ped with adequate special safety de- 
vices.” 

Martin Schreiber of the Public Sery- 
ice Railway of New Jersey said that 
the service which they had been ob- 
taining from the standard type of safe- 
ty car was generally satisfactory and 
that they had experienced no increase 
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' 
in the number of accidents from this 
operation. 

E. M. Walker, Terre Haute, Indian- 
apolis & Eastern Traction Company, 
referred to the 100 per cent operation 
of safety cars on his system and ‘stated 
that the industry now had reached such 
a stage that safety car operation need 
not be defended as its use has proved 
conclusively that this type of car is an 
efficient salesman of transportation. 

L. H. Palmer, United Railways & 
Electric Company, Baltimore, described 
the new type of safety car with separ- 
ate entrance and exit, ten of which are 
in service on this company’s line. These 
ears were described in the ELECTRIC 
‘RAILWAY JOURNAL for Sept. 10, 1921, 
page 400. In concluding Mr. Palmer 
said that the greatest need for rail- 
ways at present was to give the public 
the best service possible and that the 
officials of the electric railway in Bal- 
timore felt that the so-called standard 
‘safety car fell somewhat short in pro- 
viding a service entirely satisfactory 
to patrons. He voiced the sentiment 
that railway officials should not allow 
themselves to get into a single-track 
frame of mind in regard to safety car 
operation and that the changes which 
they had found necessary to make in 
the last order for safety cars in the way 
of separate entrance and exits would 
tend to make this type of car even 
more popular with the traveling pub- 
lic and thus provide a substantial im- 
petus to the use of one-man operated 
cars everywhere. 

D. P. Abercrombie, Connecticut 
Valley Street Railway, in discussing 
the report stated that his experience 
with the use of one-man cars extended 
over a very short period. His observa- 
tions as to the use of converted one- 
man double-truck cars have forced him 
to the conclusion that on long runs, 
involving many rates of fare, the 
number of duties placed upon the in- 
«dividual operator becomes too great 
and the operator is not able to collect 
properly all revenue from passengers. 


‘On shorter runs, however, with a flat 


‘fare it seemed to him that this type of 
‘ear had a substantial possibility. It is 
regrettable that it has not been possible 
under the Massachusetts regulations to 
operate this type of car before, as it 
involves a substantial saving in plat- 
-form labor. 

It may be possible with the proper 
-fare-collecting device for one operator 
on multi-zone lines to do more than is 
possible if the operators use the Rooke 
register. The present system of fare 
collection opens up substantial loop- 
‘holes for the constant rider to ride sub- 
‘stantial distances on a minimum fare, 


and furthermore, presents opportuni- 


‘ties for the passenger to ride longer 
distances than he pays for - even 
through the use of identification checks. 
These observations were formed from 
only a limited experience with this type 
of car and are subject therefore to 
-eriticism by those who have had longer 
-experience. 

At the latter end of the session when 


the president called for ‘unfinished 
business,” there was a short renewal 
of the discussion on the safety car and 
it is included here so that it will all 
be together. 

W. H. Sawyer, East St. Louis, criti- 
cised the expression “so-called” stand- 
ard safety car. He thought the indus- 
try had taken a big step forward in 
the design of the usual type of single 
entrance-and-exit car. H. H. Adams, 
however, declared that neither the as- 
sociation nor any of its affiliated asso- 
ciations had adopted any car as stand- 
ard. R. P. Stevens declared the com- 
mittee had no intention of establishing 
standards in its report, but it was pre- 
pared only to supply information. He 
expressed the opinion that all one-man 
double truck cars should be equipped 
with safety devices. 


TERMINAL SERVICE POSSIBILITIES 


J. R. Bibbins, manager department 
of transportation and communications 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, then pre- 
sented a paper on “Terminal Service 
Possibilities of the Electric Railways.” 
This appears elsewhere in this issue. 

In verbal explanation Mr. Bibbins 
explained that his paper might seem 
somewhat academic, but it was so pre- 
pared intentionally, partly because he 
wished to outline general principles and 
partly because many of those present 
were well able to make practical appli- 
cations of the principles. 


ADDRESS FROM SECRETARY HOOVER 


President Gadsden than announced 
that about two weeks ago he with other 
representatives of the association had 
seen Secretary Hoover of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and he had agreed to 
present an address at the convention 
if official duties did not keep him in 
Washington. Mr. Hoover had found 
that it was impossible for him to be 


_present but he had sent his address, 


which would be presented by F. M. 
Feiker, assistant to the Secretary. 

Mr. Feiker on being introduced said 
that Mr. Hoover had expressed great 
interest in the problems of the electric 
railways. It is the philosophy in the 
Commerce Department for the Gov- 
ernment not to do business in place of 
business men but for business men, and 
to utilize as far as possible the collec- 
tive activities of men or groups of 
men in promoting industrial prosperity. 
He also explained that Mr. Hoover had 
personally taken a great deal of in- 
terest in preparing this address, which 
was written during one of his weekly 
single-day boat trips. He then read 
the address, which is published else- 
where in this issue. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee was then presented by Mr. 
Bozell. The resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted, follow: 


SERVICE BY Mr. GADSDEN 


Whereas, Philip H. Gadsden, called in a 
time of peculiar need, has served the asso- 
ciation as its president for the past year 


in a remarkable manner of usefulness and 
service to the industry and the association, 
and 


Whereas, Mr. Gadsden has given unstint- 
ingly of his time and thoughts to the diffi- 
cult problems of association organization 
and operation during the year, and 

Whereas, Mr. Gadsden has in addition 
given a special and immeasurable service 
to the industry through his constant willing- 
ness and ability to present in public in 
many and various places in the country the 
reo problems of the industry, there- 
ore, 


Be it resolved, that the association hereby 
record its deep appreciation of the extraor- 
dinary service Mr. Gadsden has rendered 
and extend its sincere thanks and indicate 
its obligation to him. 


TRIBUTE TO OFFICERS 


Whereas, the past year has been one 
which, for several special reasons, has de- 
manded extra and extraordinary service on 
pike part of the officers of the association, 
an 

Whereas, they have given unsparingly of 
their time and thought in the effort to have 
the association perform its proper function 
and prove of greater usefulness to the in- 
dustry, now therefore, 

_ Be it resolved, that the association express 
its appreciation and thanks to the officers 
for this service. 


DEATH OF Mr. LANDERS 


Whereas, the association has learned with 
deep regret of the death of J. J. Landers, 
auditor of the York Railways, president of 
the American Electric ‘Railway Account- 
ants’ Association, and a member of the 
executive committee of the association, and 


Whereas, Mr. Landers was a man of 
sterling character and high purpose and 
served this association and its affiliated 
association in a spirit of true service, 

Be it hereby resolved, that, we do record 
our appreciation of his worth and service 
and our sorrow at his loss from our midst. 


DEATH OF Mr. LITTELL 


Whereas, the association has heard of the 
death, last spring, of Hardin H. Littell, one 
of the organizers of this association and 


. the first president of the association, and 


Whereas, we recognize the debt the indus- 
try and the association owe, Mr. Littell for 
his early constructive work, and 

Whereas, Mr. Littell was known to be by 
all his friends a man of courage, ability 
and accomplishment, a man of character 
and a loyal friend, therefore, 


Be it resolved, that we do record our 
appreciation of his service to the industry, 
of his worth and of our sorrow at his loss 
from our midst. 


DEATH OF MR. WRIGHT 


Whereas, the association has heard with 
deep regret of the sudden death of Thomas 
A, Wright, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Wilkes-Barre Railway Com- 
pany, and 

Whereas, Mr. Wright was a man of strong 
personality, quiet and courageous, a genial 
companion and a warm and loyal friend, 
now, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that we record our appre- 
ciation of his worth and our sorrow at his 
loss from our midst, 


To THE SPEAKERS 


Whereas, during this convention of the 
association, we have had the pleasure and 
benefit of having addresses presented to it 
by men outside of its membership, and 

Whereas, these addresses have been of 
very great value to the association in 
deliberations, now, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the thanks of the 
association be extended to Dr. J, Duncan 
Spaeth and Messrs. H. M. Addinsell, F. E. 
Frothingham, J. K. Newman, J. R. Bibbins 
and R. H. Babson. 


345 
ius 


To Mr. Hoover AND Mr. FEIKER 


Whereas, the Secretary of Commerce of 
the United States, Herbert Hoover, though 
overloaded with the pressing problems of 
his office, particularly the unemployment 
situation and the condition of dislocated 
industry of national importance, has never- 
theless recognized the importance of the 
cig railway industry and its problems, 
an 

Whereas, Mr. Hoover has prepared a 
message to the association and has _ sent 
his personal representative, F. M. Feiker, 
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assistant to the Secretary, to present the 
message in person, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that we express our appre- 
ciation to Mr. Hoover for his message and 
to Mr. Feiker for his personal presentation. 

SuPPORT OF TECHNICAL PRESS 


Whereas, the association recognizes th 
value in any field of a_ strong technical 
press and the close interdependence of in- 
terest of an industry with the technical and, 
business papers which serve it, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the association express 
its appreciation of the excellent service to 
and support of the industry and association 
rendered by papers in the electric railway 
field. 


President Gadsden then stated that 
the time had arrived to lay down the 
gavel and he appointed a committee to 
escort the new officers of the associa- 
tion to the platform. All were present 
with the exception of Mr. Emmons. 

Mr. Todd expressed his appreciation 
of the honor accorded to him and 
pledged his best efforts in behalf of the 
association. Mr. Budd urged a more 
general adoption of the policies recom- 
mended by the association, and said 
he referred particularly to the organi- 
zation of safety committees. Mr. Shan- 
nahan urged the co-operation of all 
during the coming year and Mr. Coates 
emphasized this need by two stories. 

President Todd, after saying that the 
reports scheduled for Monday morning 
but not presented would be- placed on 
record, declared the meeting adjourned. 
Abstracts of these reports follow: 


COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED 


In accordance with action taken at 
the 1920 convention, the Committee of 
One Hundred, with slight changes in 
personnel, has continued to function 
for the purpose of disseminating gen- 
eral information regarding the indus- 
try. This publicity and educational 
work has been carried on through co- 
operation of the Committee of One Hun- 
dred and the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, being under the direct 
supervision of the committee on pub- 
licity with the general approval of this 
committee. 

The committee planned a dinner in 
New York City on July 8, 1921, in com- 
memoration of its second anniversary, 
but it was postponed due to the impos- 
sibility of securing the desired speak- 
ers at that time. It is expected that 
this dinner will be held some time dur- 
ing this fall or winter. What the com- 
mittee has in mind for the future has 
to do more particularly with matters 
affecting credit. Your committee feels 
that however good the results may be 
from local effort, the results in improv- 
ing the credit of electric railway com- 
panies will not be so good unless this 
national campaign is carried on. The 
report was submitted by Henry R. 
Hayes, secretary and treasurer. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COMPANY 
SECTIONS AND INDIVIDUAL 
MEMBERSHIP 


Martin Schreiber, chairman, presented 
the report of the committee on com- 
pany sections as follows: 

There was only one company section 
of *he association formed this year 
This, however, does not represent the 


be rather a disappointing one. 


full activities of the company section 
movement. At present individual mem- 
bers of the association number only 
about 830; while the company section 
individual members are nearly three 
times that number. So the company 
section idea is largely responsible for 
the individual memberships of the asso- 
ciation. 

If it had not been for the company 
sections during the past few years the 
record of the individual members would 
Now, it 
is generally considered that the pos- 
sibilities of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association or any other body 
made up of individuals largely depends 
on its personnel, and since the company 
section is the strongest influence for 
increasing the efficiency and number of 
individuals identified with our associa- 
tion, why don’t our member companies 
take-more interest in organizing com- 
pany sections? 

F. G. Buffe, general manager for the 
receiver of the Kansas City Railways, 
says: “There is a broad field to cover in 
association work and that is the devel- 
opment of company sections. There is 
an opportunity in bringing to the army 
of electric railway employees the ad- 
vantages of this co-operative work. Our 
organizations will best progress with 
the education of our minor officials, 
and through company sections this can 
be accomplished. We should all strive 
to make every employee of every street 
railway system in the United States an 
interested participant, feeling that he 
is a part of this gigantic combination 
of capital and labor, united for the 
public service.” 

The company section referred to as 
instituted this year is Section 13 of 
the association. It comprises the em- 
ployees of the southern division of the 
Public Service Railway, Camden, N. J. 
This section was created and in oper- 
ation in about one week after it was 


decided to go ahead and more than 200 | 


members are enrolled. 

It has been operating for less than 
a year but has quite a unique record. 
The monthly meetings of this section 
are not only an open forum for the 
rank and file of the company, but also 
for the public as well. To get a true 
view of the car riders, instead of an 
interpretation, often initiated by the 
company’s mutual admiration society, 
prominent representatives of the public 
are invited to address the company men 
at the section meetings. Already the 
president of the City Council, the sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
president of the Rotary Club and the 
City Attorney have appeared at these 
meetings. In this way, these people 
are given a chance to talk directly to 
the persons who are really responsible, 
at least as far as the car rider can see, 
for the operation of the railway. If 
experience is any criterion, the ex- 
periment has been very satisfactory to 
all concerned. 

Your committee does not intend to 
go into detail about a particular com- 
pany section when such splendid work 
is being done by other company sec- 


tions such.as those of the Community 
Traction Company, Connecticut Com- 
pany, Chicago Elevated Railways, New- 
port News & Hampton Railway and 
others. But the committee mentions 
the work at Camden because it seems 
to be rather a new departure. 

When officials go back to the job, 
the committee recommends they give 
the company section idea honest and 
sincere consideration. We believe that 
each one of you who does this will 
start a company section at the earliest. 
possible time. Moreover, you will 
accomplish for your own company what. 
Mr. Buffe has pointed out as well as 
give an impetus to the association that 
will put it ‘in the position which it 
rightfully deserves. The members of 
the committee stand ready to render 
any aid that they can in the organiza- 
tion work. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE OF Na- 
TIONAL UTILITY ASSOCIATIONS 


The joint committee of National Util- 
ity Associations was organized as the 
result of the belief that matters of a 
national character bearing equally upon 
and having the same relation to all 
utilities could be more effectively han- 
dled and confliction of effort avoided’ 
by a central conmmittee representing 
equally and impartially the three na- 
tional associations most directly con- 
cerned. Preliminary discussions of the. 
matter resulted in an organization 
meeting in the headquarters of the 
National Electric Light Association on 
Dec. 22, 1920, at which Randal Morgan 
was elected as temporary chairman by 
the representatives of the American 
Electric Railway Association, National 
Electric Light Association and Amer- 
ican Gas Association. 

The permanent officers elected at this 
meeting are: Randal Morgan, chair- 
man; 8. Z. Mitchell, vice-chairman, and 
O. H. Fogg, secretary. The executive 
committee members are: S. Z. Mitchell, 
chairman; P. H. Gadsden, vice-chair- 
man, and O. H. Fogg, secretary. 

Among the several sub-committees 
appointed that on taxation has been the 
most active, W. V. Hill having been 
temporarily retained to represent it in 
Washington. This committee has had 
under frequent advisement the various 
phases of federal taxation as they re- 
late to public utilities and its chairman 
and representatives have presented the 
views of the committee before various 
governmental committees and officials. 
Its sub-committee appointed to confer 
with representatives of the Association 
of Railway Executives has had several 
meetings with representatives of that 
association. A sub-committee on fuel, 
of which J. W. Lieb is chairman, has 
been actively carrying on the activities 
formerly conducted by the National 
Committee on Gas and Electric Service 
in so far as they relate to the supply 
of fuel for the use of public utility 
companies. 

A third meeting of the joint com- 
mittee was held in the office of Mr. 
Mitchell, president Electric Bond & 
Share Company, Sept. 21. The question 


‘r= _ 
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of tax-exempt securities and the consti- 
tutional amendment was discussed and 
the possibility of providing a modifi- 
cation of the present law. The National 
Tax Association has passed a resolution 
against tax-exempt securities. - 

Mr. Hill has also prepared a report on 
federal tax revision, a copy of which is 
attached as part of this report. It fol- 
lows: y 

FEDERAL TAX REVISSON 

The sub-committee on federal taxa- 
tion of the joint committee of public 
utilities associations consists of the fol- 


sowing members: Philip H. Gadsden, 


chairman; Charles A. Munroe, Henry 
G. Bradlee, Frank W. Frueauff, R. A. 


Carter and Oscar E. Fogg, secretary. 


While a report on the work of the 
committee on taxation at this time is 
somewhat premature, the tax revision 
bill having only passed the House, and 
at present being considered by the Sen- 
ate finance committee, it may be of in- 
terest to some to know what has been 
done, and what is proposed by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Gadsden appeared before the 
Senate finance committee on May 10 
last, during the consideration of a sales 
tax bill, urging against the levying of 
a sales or turnover tax on car fares, 
gas, electric light bills or meters, ex- 


‘plaining the reasons for his objections; 


in fact, opposing a sales or turnover 
tax on regulated industry. He stated, 
however, that he favored a sales or 
turnover tax with the above exceptions. 
The finance committee’ subsequently 
placed the proposed sales tax bill in the 
discard. 

Mr. Gadsden injected in his state- 
ment before the committee strong op- 
position to the continued issuance of 
tax-exempt securities by municipal, 
state and federal governments, calling 
attention to the serious effect this prac- 
tice was having on public utilities se- 
curities competing in the open market 
with them and the effect on business in 
general. He also stated that he favored 
the repealing of the higher brackets 
on surtaxes and the excess profits tax. 

The tax committee, realizing the in- 
creasingly adverse effect that the con- 
tinued practice of issuing tax-exempt 
securities, especially by states and lesser 
subdivisions, was having on public utili- 
ties securities, as well as other taxable 
Securities, started an educational pub- 
licity campaign and through the co- 
operation of the three national public 
utility associations, bankers, farmers, 
associations and. others interested, a 
strong public sentiment has been devel- 
oped in favor of immediate legislation 
to correct the evil. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, legal authorities, in and out of 
Congress, who have made a study of the 
question, have concluded that the only 
remedy is through the enactment of a 
constitutional amendment, which can- 
not become effective until ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
Bills. have been introduced by 
influential members in both houses of 
Congress to correct this situation, and 
a majority of the congressmen favor 


this legislation. 


-and the press. 


Also the ways and means committee 
prepared, approved and submitted on 
the floor of the House an amendment 
to the revenue revision bill, whica would 
create a temporary commission to be 
appointed by the President, consisting 
of members of both Houses and the pub- 
lic, to study the situation and report 
within a year its findings and recom- 
mendations on this question. The 
amendment, owing to lack of sufficient 
time, was caught in the jam just before 
final vote was taken on the bill and was 
not adopted. We have assurances, how- 
ever, that the Senate finance committee 
will embody it in the bill in that com- 


mittee. 


The ways and means committee of 
the House held four days hearings on 
the general tax revision bill. Mr. Gads- 
den was scheduled to appear on behalf 
of the tax committee on July 28, but 
at the last moment an urgent business 
engagement prevented, and the writer 
wus asked to appear in his stead, mak- 
ing a short statement and filing with 
the committze a brief prepared by 
Mr. Gadsden. General publicity was 
given Mr. Gadsden’s statement through 
the association’s service letters and 
magazines; also other technical journals 
The Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger printed a strong editorial 
indorsing Mr. Gadsden’s views. 

Mr. Gadsden advocated in his state- 
ment that public utilities be placed in a 
special class for the purpose of taxa- 
tion, setting forth the reasons therefor. 
He protested against any increase in 
the normal income tax on gas, electric 
railway and electric light and power 
companies. He urged that normal in- 
come tax on public utilities be retained 
as at present at 10 per cent, giving 
reasons why this distinction should be 
made. He protested against a tax on 
undistributed income upon public util- 


. ities, and urged legislation to stop is- 


suance of tax-exempt securities, and 
the repeal of the higher surtaxes and 
excess profits taxes, showing in detail 
the adverse effect these taxes have on 
public utilities. 

The writer in his statement before the 
ways and means committee touched 
upon the proposed increase in normal 
income tax and undistributed income 
and the effect of these taxes on public 
utilities, and also urged that the com- 
mittee give consideration to extending 
the tax exemption of 42 cents on one- 
way fares to one dollar, if it did not 
contemplate repealing all of the trans- 
portation tax at this time, explaining 
the reasons for this change. 

The tax committee, through Mr. Gads- 
den, endeavored to get a hearing be- 
fore the Senate finance committee to 
again urge a separate classification for 


‘public utilities for the income tax levy 


and also the repeal of the capital stock 
tax on public utilities, but Senator Pen- 
rose, chairman, advised us that no fur- 
ther hearings would be held, but we 
could file supplementary information 
and it would receive the careful atten- 
tion of his committee. The tax com- 
mittee will continue to watch the situ- 
ation carefully as it develops in the 


Senate finance committee and until fi- 
nal enactment of the bill, and will en- 
deavor to carry out the program as 
outlined by Mr. Gadsden. The com- 
mittee asks for the continued co-opera- 
tion of all interested in this important 
work. 


Entertainment Features at 
the Convention 


OTWITHSTANDING the heavy 

business program of the conven- 
tion a very pleasing entertainment 
program was provided for the dele- 
gates. It began with a golf tourna- 
ment, at which O. A. Broten, National 
Pneumatic Company, won the kickers’ 
handicap and L. A. Wilson, Ohio Brass 
Company, won low gross. The low net 
for the supply men was won by R. Wil- 
son of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company and for ‘the 
railway men by G. T. Seely of Youngs- 
town. The tournament between the 
railway and the supply men was won 
by the latter by a score of 7 to 1, there 
being eight players on each side. 

Rain proved to be such a formidable 
obstacle that the ladies’ obstacle golf 
game scheduled for Monday afternoon 
on the links of the Marlborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel was canceled. The weather 
the rest of the week, however, was 


ideal. On Monday evening, the an- 
nual reception was held in the Vene- 
tion Ballroom of the Ambassador 


Hotel. In addition to the dancing, 
which continued into the early hours 
of the morning, an aquatic exhibition 
was provided by a number of expert 
men and girl swimmers for the enter- 
tainment of those who cared more for 
this than dancing. Included in the 
aquatic exhibition was a water polo 
contest engaged in by members of the 
association. The game was not finished 
as the ball mysteriously disappeared. 
The reception was enlivened by novelty 
features and professional dancing. 

On Tuesday the ladies enjoyed an 
afternoon tea in the Japanese Tea 
Room of the Ambassador and music by 
the Special Ambassador Orchestra. 
The association dinner, made more 
pleasant by the presence of the ladies. 
was an innovation in the convention 
program and was generally pronounced 
a great success. Dancing followed the 
banquet. 

Wednesday afternoon the ladies in- 
dulged in a bridge tournament at the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel and in the evening 
there was a grand ball in the Renais- 
sance Room of the Ambassador. An- 
other informal tea, in the Trellis Room 
of the Ritz-Carlton, with music by 
Veschey’s Parisian Band, formed the 
afternoon entertainment for the ladies 
on Thursday. The convention con- 
cluded with a theater party that eve- 
ning, at which the delegates were en- 
texrtained by Ed Wynn in “A Perfect 
Fool.” 

A large committee, under the direc- 
tion of Chairman Edwin C. Faber, was 
responsible for the elaborate and highly 


successful entertainment program pro- 
vided. 
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Engineering Association 


W. G. GOVE 
Retiring President 


the convention of the American 

Electric Railway Engineering As- 
sociation on the afternoon of Oct. 3 in 
the Solarium of Haddon Hall. The first 
number on the program was the read- 
ing of the presidential address by Mr. 
Gove. An abstract of this follows: 


Mr. GOVE RECOMMENDS SOME REVISION 
OF ASSOCIATION PROCEDURE 


Prive conver W. G. GOVE opened 


This convention marks the end of the 
eighteenth year of the existence of this 
association, under one name or another, 
as an independent association or one 
affiliated with the American Electric 
Railway Association. It is incredible 
that changes cannot be made in its con- 
stitution and procedure that would 
greatly enhance the standing of the 
association and the value of its work. 
As in every other industry, the expe- 
rience of the past is of value in shaping 
the course for the future, but it is not 
a safe or proper guide as to just what 
should be done. New methods must be 
-found; modern ways of obtaining more 
efficient and prompter results should be 
devised. 

The American Electric Railway As- 
sociation has found it desirable to ap- 
point a reorganization committee, with 
a view to modernizing and increasing 
the efficiency of its organization. Simi- 
larly this association should take up 
the work of reorganization. The time 
is now ripe for the appointment of a 
reorganization committee by the incom- 
ing president, to report the results of 
its work to the executive committee as 
early in 1922 as possible. I wish, there- 
fore, to make an earnest presentation 
of facts as I see them with the recom- 
mendation that the association inaugu- 
rate promptly certain reforms and 
changes. These could not but be bene- 
ficial and would be consistent with the 
action recently taken by associations 
similar to this. 

Following are some of the things 
that, I think, the association should do. 

1. Definite recommendations have 
‘been made by the reorganization com- 
mittee of the American Association, 
which include several features that are 


Proceedings 


Engineers Held Five Busy Sessions 
at Which Experts from Outside the 
Association Were H2ard—Unusual 
Amount of Prepared Discussion 
Followed Presentation of Reports— 


C. S. Kimball Elected President— - 


Retiring President Gove Suggested 
a Committe: to Study Possible 
Improvements in Organization 


deserving of very careful consideration 
by those charged with the responsibil- 
ity of shaping the destinies of the 
American Electric Railway Engineering 
Association. 

To the extent that the American As- 
sociation exercises supervision of this 
association and its organization, includ- 
ing provision for financing its work, 
and continues the present policy of 
denying the Engineering Association an 
adequate appropriation for carrying 
along its research and committee work, 
the results which can be expected are 
limited. The policy of paying none of 
the expenses of standing (or working) 
committees, and depending entirely 
upon the generosity, enthusiasm or 
ability of member companies to pay the 
expenses of its employees when en- 
gaged on committee work is a restric- 
tion that cannot but militate against 
the value of the results finally obtained. 

As a further item of direct interest to 
the association, it will be noted that the 
reorganization committee of the Amer- 
ican Association has recommended the 
continuance of Aera. This has been a 
matter discussed for some years, and 
there is wide divergence of opinion as 
to its value. Inasmuch as it is likely 
to be continued, however, I appreciate 
that the magazine can be made use 
of by your association in reporting pro- 
ceedings, or aS a means of obtaining 
more widespread discussion of commit- 
tee work. Publication of such reports 
should be made from time to time, and 
the final report of the committee should 
be printed previous to the convention. 
Under the present procedure I see no 
advantage that accrues to the Engineer- 
ing Association. Furthermore, there is 
the Question Box, which occupies space 
and incurs expense that could be better 
devoted to the interests of the Engi- 
neering Association. This would aid 
the association in taking its proper 
place among the national engineering 
associations. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF COMMITTEE WORK 


2. The carrying along of work from 
year to year by means of standing 
committees has accomplished some re- 
sults. If, however, the industry at 
large is to be greatly benefited by cur- 


CHARLES S. KIMBALL 
Newly Elected President 


rent rather than “post-mortem” action, 
there needs to be a radical change in 
the methods pursued in carrying on 
research work. All committees should, 
so far as possible, be equally divided 
in. membership between engineering 
representatives of manufacturers and 
railroad operating engineers. Com- 
mittees today are altogether too large, 
and have too many subjects assigned 
to them. Due to the financial policy 
already mentioned, about 85 per 
cent of the committee work done 
in accordance with the yearly as- 
signment of subjects is performed by 
comparatively few men from a few 
Eastern cities. Many of those ap- 
pointed take little interest in the 
work. Even if the very considerable 
financial obstacle to the proper ac- 
complishment of committee work can- 
not be immediately removed, much can 
be done by organizing committees to 
represent more nearly the various sec- 
tions of the United States. Discus- 
sion, even through the mail, should in- 
sure wider discussion of recommenda-~ 
tions than at present, and the repre- 
sentation of the views of a larger sec- 
tion of the country. Subjects should be 
very carefully considered some months 
in advance of the convention and only 
a few of them assigned to each com- 
mittee. 

As a member of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, I was greatly 
impressed by an address of Edward J. 
Mehren, editor of Engineering News- 
Record, delivered at that association’s 
headquarters on Jan. 5, 1921. He sum- 
marized present industrial and politi- 
cal conditions in western Europe and 
Germany, the particular feature of in- 
terest to the Engineering Association 
being his reference to “standardization 
or direction of design.” While stand- 
ardization is of the greatest impor- 
tance, it will never be fully effected. 
In fact. if carried too far it will re- . 
tard rather than develop an art. While 
the work of the standing committees 
has done much in this field, an equal 
amount, or more. could be accomplished 
if certain consideration in the matter 
of design were given in advance. For 
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mstance, in connection with rolling 
stock we have all agreed that a uni- 
versal application of a standard car 
is out of the question, but it should 
be entirely possible, and would be of 
considerable economic value, to have 
standard types of cars. Today the 
safety, or one-man, car most nearly 
approaches this condition, although 
there is already a disposition seriously 
to criticise this type. Premiums - or 
penalties in the form of an increased 
first cost are paid to obtain something 
special to meet either assumed or real 
“local conditions.” 

To offset this, closer co-operation in 
advance of production by the manu- 
facturer and with the railway engi- 
neer might be carried along with the 
aid of an advisory committee. This 
should be restricted in number, but 
should, like other committees, include 
‘an equal number of manufacturing and 
_ operating engineers. Among the lat- 
ter should be a civil, a mechanical, and 
an electrical engineer. The commit- 
tee should function separately from 
the standards committee and should 
have a secretary-engineer as its nomi- 
nal head. There need be no restric- 
tion as to the number of types of cars. 
The list could include buses, for in- 
stance. 

The standardization by types is an 
economic necessity at a time when the 
industry is struggling: to find means 
of producing increased efficiency and 
economy and when it is highly prob- 
able that trackless trolleys and buses 
will be added to the equipment of pub- 
lic service utilities. Why should not 
eareful consideration be given to 
standardization in the development of 
such vehicles rather than leave them 
for “post-mortem” consideration? 


WHO SHOULD VOTE ON THE EQUIPMENT 
STANDARDS? 


8. Voting upon standards at pres- 
ent is done on a wrong. basis, as ean 
be seen by a simple illustration. Take 
the case of rolled steel wheels regard- 
ing which a company operating a few 
cars with cast-iron wheels has as much 
to say as one operating 50,000 rolled 
steel wheels. The cast-iron wheel 
user can criticise the steel wheels and 
share in determining the characteris- 
tics of the steel wheels. Voting upon 
standards should follow the long-estab- 
lished practice of the Master Me- 
chanics’ and Master Car Builders’ As- 
sociations, now the mechanical divi- 
sion of the American Railway Asso- 
There standards bearing upon 
rolling stock are voted for upon a unit 
basis, the company voting the number 
of cars owned. In power generation, 
line distribution and affiliated mat- 
ters, kilowatt output for railway pur- 
Poses, should govern. So also should 
the number of single-track miles oper- 
ated in all way and structure mat- 
ters. For manufacturer members a 


unit based upon gross sales could be 


f 


4, 
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worked out. Perhaps in both cases only 

_ those directly concerned with the sub- 
ject at issue should vote. 

4. A permanent organization should 

_ be provided by having a paid head of 


marked ability. It is all right to elect 
a president each year, if desired, as 
at present, but there should be a sec- 
retary-engineer, who would be the 
nominal head of the Engineering As- 
sociation in all matters excepting 
those having to do with direct ad- 
ministration and policy. These, of 
course, rest now and should continue 
to rest with the executive committee. 
Thus continuity of action from time 
to time could be assured. The techni- 
eal correspondence and the co-ordina- 
tion of all committee work could be 
carried along from year to year, re- 
gardless of changes in the office of 
president, or changes within the execu- 
tive committee. Such a plan would 
only be consistent with the practice of 
such national associations as_ the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and others of na- 
tional importance. 


AS TO THE IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
ENGINEERING MANUAL 


5. The Engineering Manual is the 
record of committee determinations and 
findings. It should bear to the as- 
sociation and the industry at large 
nich the same relation as _ does 
“Kent’s Handbook” to the mechanical 
engineer and “Trautwine”’ to the civil 
engineer. The Engineering Manual is 
valuable, but from time to time ques- 
tions have arisen as to its being in 
proper form; also as to the method of 
binding, providing for additional copies 
in whole or in part, and other perti- 
nent questions. I recommend that this 
matter be made a part of the work 
of the proposed reorganization com- 
mittee so that it may be determined in 
#& manner consistent with up-to-date 
methods and practices. 


CO-OPERATION WITH AMERICAN ENGI- 
NEERING STANDARDS COMMITTEE 


The association has taken a pro- 
gressive step in obtaining representa- 
tion in the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. This organiza- 
tion is comprised of representatives of 
leading engineering, railway and other 
associations, and has the object of 
unifying methods and promulgating 
rules for developing standards. The 
literal carrying out of such a purpose 
would undoubtedly be of very consid- 
erable value to the electric railway in- 
dustry. But until the organizaton of 
the association provides for more 
active research work throughout the 
entire industry this purpose cannot be 
fully accomplished as far as the elec- 
trie railway industry is concerned. 

In submitting these suggestions I 
realize that they will not meet with 
universal approval. It is always easier 
te continue doing what has been done 
than to make somewhat _ radical 
changes in methods. However, there 
never was a period when changes could 
be made to greater advantage than 
now, and there are comparatively few 
matters that can properly be carried 
along in the same way as was the prac- 
tice but a few years ago. My object 


in making these recommendations is 
only to suggest ways of giving the as- 
sociation a higher standing among the 
other national engineering associa- 
tions to which foreign countries are 
looking for engineering progress. I 
trust that such changes can be made 
as will, in the end, render more val- 
uable the results of the committee 
work as embodied in the Engineering 
Manual. 


SECRETARY WELSH REPORTS. . 


Secretary J. W. Welsh then presented 
the report of the executive committee. 
This, he said consisted of the minutes 
of the committee meetings for the year. 
It was accepted without reading, for 
publication in the proceedings. 

Mr. Welsh also read his report as 
secretary. He gave statistics of the at- 
tendance at committee meetings, show- 
ing a very high average attendance. 
He also explained the ways in which 
the association is co-operating with the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee. He gave as the present mem- 
bership the following: individual mem- 
bers, 533; company section members, 
451; total 984. The report of the sec- 
retary was accepted. 

The next business was the appoint- 
ment of a committe2 on resolutions as 
follows: H.H. Norris, H. H. George 
and R. H. Dalgleish. 


REPORT ON APPRENTICE SYSTEMS 
PRESENTED 


The report of the committee on ap- 
prentice systems was next read by F. R. 
Phillips, chairman. An abstract fol- 
lows: 


APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEMS 


The scope of the duties assigned to 
the committee on apprenticeship sys- 
tems proved to be so great that it was 
able to submit only a suggested outline 
this year to serve as the foundation for 
a plan of apprenticeship training which 
may later be adopted by the associa- 
tion. 

After a report upon the apprentice 
work being done by various organiza- 


‘tions, including the Paris-Orleans Rail- 


way of France, a plan was outlined 
which follows steam railroad models, 
modified to suit the peculiar require- 
ments of the electric railway business. 
This plan, in the committee’s opinion, 
offers the best means by which the in- 
dustry may secure recruits for its per- 
sonnel. 

The plan comprehends two sections: 
(1) A trade apprenticeship course, and 
(2) an engineering apprenticeship 
course. 

The trade apprenticeship course pro- 
vides for four years of continuous serv- 
ice in one trade, with accompanying 
classroom instruction. The classroom 
instruction would consist of two periods 
per week throughout the entire four 
years of apprenticeship, each of two 
hours duration.. A summary of the 
curriculum follows: 

First year, mechanical drawing and 
blueprint reading, two-thirds of time; 
practical shop arithmetic, remaining 
time. ' 
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Second year, mechanical drawing and 
study of elementary mechanism, half 
time; remaining half of time to be de- 
voted to study of tool designs, shop 
practice, ete. ; 

Third year, study of general prin- 
ciples of electricity, electrical devices 
and machines, half time; other half to 
be devoted to further study of prob- 
lems connected with the apprentice’s 
particular trade. 

Fourth year, details of electrical 
mechanical equipment used on cars of 
the company, half time; remaining time 
to be devoted to instruction in the rules 
and regulations of federal, state and 
municipal bodies relating to the com- 
pany’s cars, and some instruction in 
elementary economics as applied to the 
company’s business and everyday life 
of the apprentice. 

It was the committee’s opinion that 
for the developing of engineering ap- 
prentices some form of the co-operative 
training such as was originally in- 
augurated by the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and introduced later by the 
University of Pittsburgh and seventy 
other educational institutions more or 
less, would be most economical and 
satisfactory. 

This report was signed -by F. R. 
Phillips, chairman; L. C. Datz and H. 
A. Johnson. 


DISCUSSION ON APPRENTICE SYSTEMS 


Following the presentation of the re- 
port, prepared contributions to the dis- 
cussion were presented by H. W. Cope. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company; E. P. Roundy, New York 
State Railways, and E. P. Waller, Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

Mr. Cope said that the steam rail- 
roads and the large manufacturers had 
found a course of training for their 
young men to be indispensable, and he 
believed it possible for the electric rail- 
ways to use a modified form of the ap- 
prenticeship system adopted by the 
steam railroads. ‘He believed it desir- 
able to work out more than one plan, 
owing to the differences among proper- 
ties, due to size and environment. 
Some properties are so located that 
apprentices could attend classes at col- 
leges or universities, while apprentices 
on other properties might take corre- 
spondence courses. 

Mr. Cope suggested the organization, 
at association headquarters, of the 
proper personnel to guide this activity 
while in a formative state. He also 
suggested that the period of four years 
required to complete an apprenticeship 
course is too long. A shorter period of 
intensive training proved its effective- 
ness during the war. 

In addition to a study of economics 
Mr. Cope suggested that the course 
might include the study of public rela- 
tions. It is also very important that 
the men be rightly chosen at the start 
in order that time and money be saved 
by not trying to train misfits. He listed 
six subjects for consideration by the 
committee, i.e, (1) a special one-year 
course for college graduates; (2) more 
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mathematics for trades apprenticeship 
courses; (3) a reduction of the age 
limit; (4) ‘systematic scheduling of 
students through the various depart- 
ments; (5) the making of an agreement 
under which both parties will have to 
make good; (6) the placing of the ap- 
prenticeship wage rate at a fixed per- 
centage of the standard journeyman 
rate. 

Mr. Roundy said that the report 
covers the ground very well, and from 
one of the plans described a system can 
be devised which will apply to electric 
railways.. As it is the province of the 
colleges to give the necessary technical 
training it is net advisable for the elec- 
tric railways to provide this. However, 
a young man attending college might 
be given four months of work each 
summer with an electric railway. Mr. 
Roundy believed the idea to be errone- 
ous that a knowledge of the financial 
condition of the industry keeps college 
men away. 

In the training of mechanics and 
tradesmen, Mr. Roundy said that tech- 
nical training should be carried just far 
enough so that the mechanic under- 
stands the reason for doing the work 
as he is taught to do it. If he shows 
qualifications for foremanship the tech- 
nical training may be continued. Tech- 
nical training of foremen should not 
overlap that of the apprenticeship engi- 
neer, 

Mr. Waller said that the apprentices 
of his company are taught shop trades 
and not engineering. The training given 
technical graduates is not an appren- 
ticeship course. Most shop courses 
cover four years, but high-school gradu- 
ates are given special credit for their 
school work, and this may amount to a 
reduction of one year in the apprentice- 
ship course. Class work averages four 
hours a week. Classes are held in shop 
time’ and apprentices are paid their 
regular rate during class periods. Those 
who drop behind in their studies go into 
the school room on full time without 
pay until they catch up. 

Mr. Waller said that in most cases 
the students spend from six months to 
a year in the training room and are 
then rotated through the shop depart- 
ments. They remain on the payroll of 
the apprentice départment, however, 
and regular reports are rendered by the 
shop. This prevents favoritism. Gradu- 
ates from the course are given a di- 
ploma and a bonus of $100; and receive 
preference in shop promotions, other 
things being equal. 

Mr. Waller believed it inadvisable to 
specify a definite ratio of shop appren- 
tices to shop mechanics, as in some 
localities this might cause labor 
troubles. He also thought that the sug- 
gested course lacks mathematics, but in 
other respects it seems to be compre- 
hensive. Mr. Waller referred to a book- 
let on shop apprenticeship system pre- 
pared by his company and which he 
recommended for reference by electric 
railway companies. 

After the above discussion, L. C. 
Datz, American Cities Company, chair- 
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‘man of the committee on’.subjects. in- 


augurated a new procedure by reading 
the tentative assignment made by his 
committee immediately after the con- 
clusion of discussion on the particular 
report. 


‘HEAVY TRACTION REPORT PRESENTED 


An abstract of the report of the com- 
mittee on heavy traction was read by 
the chairman, Sidney Withington, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 
An abstract of this is given below. 


Heavy Evecrric TRACTION 


A newsfeature of the report of the 
committee on heavy electric traction 
this year was a summary of the activ- 
ities of other associations in the study 
of heavy traction matters. In this 
way the committee endeavored to co- 
ordinate the work of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, the 
International Railway Congress, the 
American Railway Association Mechan- 
ical Section, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and the Associ- 
ation of Railway Electrical Engineers, 
in so far as this can be done by bring- 
ing the attention of the readers of the 
report to the work of these associations. 

The outstanding features of the 
report this year were the compilation 
of data on electric locomotives and 
multiple-unit equipment and the bib- 
liography of heavy traction literature. 
Complete data were included for elec- 
tric locomotives of North and South 
America weighing more than 80 tons. 
Promise of similar data for European 
electrification was made for the future. 
A table is included giving the facts. 
regarding multiple-unit trains practice 
for twenty railway companies in North 
America. : 

The electric locomotive data table. 
contains forty items for each loco- 
motive, including weights, dimensions, 
fundamental operating data and facts 
as to dates, manufacturers, etc. Accom- 
panying the table was a chart of steam 
track mileage electrified and corre- 
sponding electric locomotive tonnage, 
showing that between 1905 and 1920 
electrification was proceeding at the 
rate of 180 miles of track and 36,000 
tons of locomotives per annum. There 
was a reasonably uniform relation be- 
tween these two quantities, the average, 
of course, being 200 locomotive-tons. 
per mile of track. No increase in track- 
age or tonnage was noted for 1920. 

The table of data for multiple-unit 
trains of North America in heavy sery- 
ice contained twenty-four items and 
covered both electrified .steam railroads. 
and rapid transit lines in large cities. 
As to multiple-unit operation, the com- 
mittee reported that in suburban elec- 
trification of railroads the application 
of multiple-unit equipment results in 
certain advantages as compared to elec- 
tric locomotives, which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

The long heavy multiple-unit train: 
accelerates more quickly than the train 


of the same weight hauled by a leco-- 
motive. 


siderations. 
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In a multiple-unit train the motor 
equipment is varied to correspond to 
the length of the train, and thus is 
often more efficiently used than in the 
electric locomotive. 

The reliability of operation of mul- 
tiple-unit equipment is somewhat 
greater than that of electric locomotive 
equipment. 

The multiple-unit cars, being heated 
electrically in winter, are free from all 
difficulty connected with oil-burning 
steam boilers, and although the cost of 
power thus used in heating may be 
considerable, this convenience of opera- 
tion is valuable. 

Perhaps the most important advan- 
tage of multiple-unit equipment is in 
switching, especially in crowded stub- 
end terminals. Locomotive-drawn trains, 
after arrival at the terminal, must be 


’ backed out to free the locomotive. This 


extra double move is often necessary 
when the terminal tracks are most 
congested. The multiple-unit train, on 


_the other hand, is ready for the return 


trip practically as soon as 
reached the terminal. 

There are some limitations, however, 
to multiple-unit operation as compared 
with electric locomotives. Multiple-unit 
cars in general can be operated eco- 


it: has 


-nomically only over tracks equipped 


with energized third rail or trolley (al- 
though occasionally this type of equip- 
ment is hauled outside the electric zone 
by steam locomotives for short dis- 
tances). The result is that the cars 
are not available for duty outside the 
electrified territory in the event of a 
local heavy traffic demand elsewhere. 

The mileage of multiple-unit motor 
equipment is often less than that of 
an equivalent electric locomotive, on 
account of traffic limitations. 

The maintenance, reduced to a seat- 
mile basis, is usually higher with multi- 
ple-unit equipment than in the case of 
electric locomotives and standard 
trailer coaches. : 

The decision between multiple-unit 
and locomotive equipment in each in- 
‘dividual case is governed by local con- 
The excess cost of multi- 
ple-unit car maintenance is often off- 
set by the saving made possible in 
terminal tracks on account of elimina- 
tion of switching requirements. In 


‘general, it may be said that each type 


of equipment has its definite place in 
the heavy traction field. 

In the design of multiple-unit equip- 
ment there is some question as to the 
relative advantages of trains made up 
of old motor cars as compared with 
motor cars and trailers. This question 
involves careful study of equipment, as 
well as terminal characteristics. One 
railroad which started electric opera- 
tion with mixed motor car and trailer 
trains has since equipped all cars with 
motors, while: another railroad, which 
started operation with all motor cars, 
has revised the initial policy by acquir- 
ing trailers. 

The report concludes with a 104- 
page bibliography on heavy electric 


traction which was compiled with the 
co-operation of the association of rail- 
way electrical engineers. This covers 
all topics related to the rolling stock, 
track, power distribution, operation, 
economics, etc. 

This report was signed by Sidney 
Withington, chairman; A. H. Arm- 
strong, R. Beeuwkes, H. W. Cope, J. 
H. Davis, J. C. Davidson, J. V. B. Deur, 
C. H. Quereau and L. S. Wells. 


DISCUSSION OF REPORT ON HEAVY 
TRACTION 


The discussion of the report on 
heavy traction was opened by H. H. 
Norris, ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. He 
pointed out that, in giving this year a 
synopsis of the electrification activities 
of the committees of the several na- 
tional societies concerned with heavy 
traction, the heavy traction committee 
had taken one step toward the forma- 
tion of an American committee on elec- 
trification. The compilation showed 
that there is much duplication of effort 
among the committees, which could be 
avoided through the functioning of such 
a joint committee. The value of a cen- 
tral, co-operative and unbiased agency 
of this kind would be very great. He 
suggested that the executive committee 
be requested to consider this matter as 
soon as convenient. 

Mr. Norris said, further, that as an 
example of the kind of thing that such 
a co-operative committee could do, noth- 
ing would serve better than the elabor- 
ate bibliography which the committee 
had been able to present this year in 
collaboration with the Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineets. A joint 
committee could maintain such a bibli- 
ography continuously. He suggested 
that the association might later pro- 
vide a condensed and more highly se- 
lective list of the most important 
articles, adding a brief summary of 
the salient features of each, including 
articles published up to the date of the 
completion of the list. The present list 
might well be reprinted in pamphlet 
form for sale at a nominal price and 
the association could advertise it along 
with other reprints, so that its exist- 
ence would not be forgotten. 

The compilation of the locomotive 
and multiple-unit car data, in Mr. Nor- 
ris’s opinion, was one of the outstanding 
features of the committee’s report and 
of the year’s work. He expressed the 
hope that the admixture therein of data 
regarding heavy multiple-unit car prac- 
tice on steam roads, interurban lines 
and rapid transit urban lines would 
prove to be a prophecy of the time 
when there will be a greater community 
of interest between the steam and elec- 
tric roads in relation to suburban pas- 
senger traffic. 

Mr. Norris referred to the question 
that has been raised as to the appropri- 
ateness of electrification activity on the 
part of the American Electric Railway 
Engineering Association, the contention 
being that the matter is properly one 
for the steam railroads to consider and 


push. It is true that no electrification 
project is possible unless the railroads 
are convinced of the savings that can 
thus be affected. On the other hand, 
electric traction, having demonstrated 
its success under steam road conditions, 
is looking for new fields to develop. It 
is to be expected, therefore, that initia- 
tive will be exerted by the electrical 
manufacturing and operating interests. 
The steam railroads will necessarily be 
somewhat conservative in regard to 
this matter, partly from financial con- 
siderations, partly because they have 
so much money and talent tied up with 
their steam equipment. The electrical 
interests have therefore on their hands 
a “selling proposition” of enormous 
magnitude. 

The next speaker was S. B. Cooper, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur. 
ing Company, who urged the import- 
ance of the suggestion that the work of 
the committees of the several national 
associations be co-ordinated in so far 
as it relates to heavy traction. He also 
approved the suggestion that the bibli- 
ography be reprinted. 

W. B. Potter, General Electric Com- 
pany, also expressed a belief in the im- 
portance of inter-society co-operation. 
He said that there is no doubt of the 
existence of duplication of effort. Elec- 
trification is coming, said Mr. Potter, 
although it has hardly begun as yet. 
Conservation of fuel has come to the 
fore during the past few years. This 
together with the increasing economy in 
the generation of electrical power by 


steam and the development and inter- 


connection of water-power plants, is a 
factor favoring electrification. Abroad 
there is much preliminary activity in 
this direction, and in this country in ad- 
dition to the projects mentioned by the 
previous speaker there are several 
others which are only awaiting the ar- 
rival of favorable conditions. 

Mr. Potter pointed out that the suc- 
cess of electrification from the operat- 
ing standpoint is unquestioned. Also 
the comparative operating expenses 
with steam and electricity are well de- 
termined. If financial conditions im- 
prove, if power facilities continue to be 


‘developed and if the super-power plan 


of power distribution is perfected, then 
progress in railway electrification may 
confidently be looked for. 

J. H. Davis, electrical engineer Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, called attention 
to the fact that the chart given by the 
committee did not include the pioneer 
electrification, that of the Baltimore & 
Ohio in 1895. He also pointed out the 
fact that the classification of the 6-9 
type Baltimore & Ohio locomotive 
should be 0—8—0 and not 0—4—4—0 
as given in the table. 

After the discussion, L. C. Datz, for 
the committee on subject, explained, as 
he did in the preceding case, the tenta- 
tive assignments for next year, follow- 
ing in general the recommendations of 
the committee. 

A “vote of thanks’ was then passed, 
recognizing the efforts of the commit- 
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tees and of those who had participated 
in the discussion. 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 


At the second session of the Engi- 
neering Association convention held on 
Tuesday afternoon the report of the 
committee on power generation was 
presented by A. B. Stitzer, Republic 
Engineers, Inc., chairman of the com- 
mittee. An abstract of this follows: 


POWER GENERATION 


The work of the power generation 
committee for the year took the fol- 
lowing form: 

1. A recommended form of power 
contract and the suggestion that this 
be included in the association’s ‘“Mis- 
cellaneous Methods and _ Practices.” 
This was a revision of the report of 
last year’s committee, upon which no 
action was taken. 

2. A supplement to the 1920 report 
on steam production with particular* 
reference to stoker operation. 

3. A comprehensive paper on auto- 
matic substations, with tabulation of 
data, distinction being drawn with re- 
gard to “metropolitan,” suburban and 
interurban service. 

The revisions made in the previously 
suggested form of power contract were 
such as to embody the results of con- 
structive criticism of that form, in the 
hope that one could be prepared which 
would be acceptable. To facilitate ex- 
amination of the proposed contract 
form it was presented in the report 
with comments in parallel columns, so 
that the reasons for each item as 
worded would be understood. 

The report on this subject began 
with definitions of the four essentials 
of a contract as follows: 

1. “Agreement”—All parties to the 
contract must agree on the same thing. 
There must be no misunderstanding 
about the point at issue. 

2. “Two or more competent parties” 
—tThe parties must be competent in the 
eyes of the law to enter into the con- 
tract. 


3. “Valuable Consideration” — The 
arrangement must be such that each 
party will receive something having 
value (however small) in the eyes of 
the law, in return for what he gives. 
A promise to give a present freely, 
with nothing in return, cannot be en- 
forced at law. 


4. “To do or not to do something 
that is lawful”—An agreement requir- 
ing the commission of an illegal act is 
not an enforceable contract. 


Following the form of contract and 
comments was a memorandum discuss- 
ing the changes which had been made 
in the form submitted last year. 

As to costs of steam production, the 
committee reported the impracticability 
of securing data to check and supple- 
ment last year’s report on this subject. 
The principal new material this year 
consisted in a preliminary statement 


of the results of stoker experiments 
made by the Minneapolis Street Rail- 
way. The equipment for this purpose 
consisted of a six-retort stoker, 10 ft. 
8 in. in width and 10 ft. in horizontally 
projected length, placed with flush 
fronts under a 556-hp. B. & W. boiler 
set 11 ft. above the floor, with a 900- 
sq.ft. superheater but no economizer. 
The main features of the stoker and 
furnace setting were: (1) Facility for 
controlling distribution of coal over 
fuel bed. (2) Agitation of lower fuel 
bed. (8) All grate surface effective for 
combustion. (4) Elimination of arch 
and bridge-wall reflecting surface. (5) 
Side wall protected by extension’ side 
wall tuyeres. (6) Adequate combustion 


chamber.— (7) Control of air supply 
above fuel bed. (8) Control of air 
through lower tuyeres and dump’ 


grates. (9) Power dumping mechanism. 
(10) Exposure of lower boiler tubes for 
absorbing radiant heat. 

The design produces a fuel bed of 
practically uniform depth, relatively 
low temperature at the surface of the 
fuel bed, thorough mixture of gases in- 
suring complete combustion, high heat 
absorption by radiation to boiler tubes, 
low maintenance of furnace walls and 
stoker parts and lower percentage of 
combustible in the refuse. : 

These results were secured with 
bituminous coal of between 8,800 and 
9,700 B.t.u. content, 14 to 20 per cent 
moisture, 16 to 22 per cent ash and 45 
to 48 per cent fixed carbon. 

In this section the committee stated 
the conclusion that for high fuel-burn- 
ing capacity the underfeed stoker.has 
proved to be the most flexible type of 
fuel burning equipment now available. 
Insufficient information was available 
to make possible any report on burning 
powdered fuel. Except under special 
conditions and in certain localities 
there is little probability of the adop- 
tion of fuel oil for steam production, 
until the supply and cemparable price 
become stabilized. 

The section of the report dealing 
with the automatic substations covered 
twenty-seven pages. A few of the 
high spots in it were as follows: 

The automatic control of the substa- 
tions in large cities for actual high- 
capacity, heavy-duty work is now an 
accomplished fact. The two unit sub- 
stations of the Cleveland Railway have 
been operating with complete success. 
From the operating records available, 
automatic operation appears to be 
more reliable than manual operation. 
Apparently the ideal scheme of in- 
stallation is to use the smallest pos- 
sible single-unit stations located at 
relatively short distances from each 
other in a very simple and small build- 
ing. Larger stations are necessary 
where service requirements are exact- 
ing and where the traffic density 
reaches a point where a service in- 
terruption results in large monetary 
loss. 

The area or zone to be supplied by a 
station, which also fixes the capacity, 
should be determined primarily by the 


feeder investment and annual charges, 
together with losses occurring in the 
feeder layout. In large cities such 
other considerations enter as land 
values, building costs and restrictions, 
maintenance and operation costs, al- 
ternating current feeders and reli- 
ability of service. Where the multiple- 
unit station proves the most efficient 
and economical to install, the relatively 
simple and yet comprehensive scheme 
of. automatic sequence operation will 
give the greatest possible service insur- 
ance, as well as good power economy. 

In order to prevent reflecting unusual 
loads back on the rotary the feeder 
control must have these characteristics: 
The feeder’ must be cpened promptly 
on short circuit and the feed to the dis- 
turbed sections must be resumed im- 
mediately at reduced potential. The 
best way to reduce the potential ap- - 
pears to be by means of tie feeders 
connecting to other stations, with an 
auxiliary bus. 

Experimental work is now being 
done to overcome the difficulties which: 
still exist in applying automatic con- 
trol in large city systems. In some 
cases a plan of remote control super- 
imposed on the “automatic” would be 
satisfactory. A plan for this purpose 
is this: The dispatcher’s office would 
be located at a central point, preferably 
the general offices, from which tele- 
phone conductors would be extended to 
each of the automatic substations. At 
the dispatcher’s office each of the au- 
tomatic substations would be repre- 
sented by a small panel upon which 
would be mounted small manually 
operated contact devices, such as tele- 
phone jacks, together with visual and 
audible signals. Certain master re- 
lays, or controliing devices making up 
the automatic substation control, could 
be so equipped that by the manipula- 
tion of the jacks on the dispatcher’s 
board these relays or devices could be 
opened, closed or held out or in, as the 
occasion might demand. The signal 
lamps would indicate the positions of 
the relays so controlled. The function- 
ing of these devices by reason of the 
automatic control would also set up 
corresponding signals at the dis- 
patcher’s board. To enable the dis- 
patcher to know the load conditions of 
the substations, arrangement would 
be made to indicate in the dispatcher’s 
office the loading of each station upon 
a chart. The control wires might also 
be used for telephone communication. 

This section of the report contained 
also much information regarding the 
details of the Cleveland substations, 
and the results of calculations as to 
relative costs of manually and auto- 
matically controlled substations. 

Regarding the Cleveland Railway the 
statement was made that even if there 
were no financial saving from the use 
of automatic control the resulting re- 
liability of service would warrant its 
installation. The company plans event- 
ually to convert the whole system to 
this type of control. 
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This report was signed by A. B. 
Stitzer, chairman; L..D. Bale, H. P. 
Bell, Walter E. Bryan, N. A. Carle, F. 
C. Chambers, H. E. Davis, C. A. Green- 
idge, H. A. Kidder, Charles F. Lloyd, 
George W. Saathoff, E. H. Scofield, L. 
R. Shattuck, Walter C. Shade, and E. 
P. Waller. 

Mr. Stitzer first outlined the plan of 
the. report and called upon W. E. 
Bryan, United Railways of St. Louis, 
to give the details of the suggested 
power-contract form. Mr. Bryan did 
So, 
changes which had been made from the 
form suggested last year. On motion 
of C. S. Kimball, representing the com- 
mittee on standards, it was voted to in- 
clude the suggested form in the 
Manual under the head of “Miscella- 
neous Methods and Practices.” 

Mr. Stitzer then called on E. H. Sco- 
field, Minneapolis Street Railway, to 
explain the section of the report de- 
voted to power generation. The latter 
elaborated the printed matter, reading 
a written memorandum. He said that 
the work done at Minneapolis was un- 
dertaken when it was found that the 
possibilities with the chain grate and 
natural draft were inadequate to meet 
the requirements, both in capacity and 
_ operating efficiency, incident to the ex- 
treme demands on a steam plant when 
acting as an auxiliary to an inflexible 
power supply, such as a water power 
furnishing power for an urban railway 
load. 

In working out the design of the 
stoker the most desirable feature of 
the chain grate, i.e. the steady travel of 
a fuel bed of uniform depth with the 
least possible agitation, was adopted. 
In all other respects the design de- 
parts materially from chain-grate prac- 
tice. 

The fuel as introduced by the rams 
is spread laterally by deflector plates 
so as to cover the surface between re- 
torts. The action of these plates also 
loosens up the fuel, which, when con- 
taining large percentages of moisture 
and dirt, becomes densely packed while 
coming through the rams. 

Retorts with their secondary rams, 
under independent control and extend- 
ing in their action practically to the 
dump grates, insure a continuous move- 
ment of the fuel bed, filling blowholes 
. which may start and maintaining a 

uniform fuel bed. 

The front dump grate, by its lifting 
action, may be used to break up clinkers 
as they pass to the rear dump and hold 
back the fuel bed when the rear dump 

-is dropped. Both front and rear dump 

grates are power operated and supplied 
with air, under control, for combustion. 
The entire grate surface thus becomes 
active when required; the carbon is 
burned down to a low percentage of 
the refuse before dumping; dumping 
may be done frequently on heavy loads 
without interfering with output or effi- 
ciency, and refuse is disposed of before 
it builds up into large clinkers. 

Side-wall tuyeres, extending approxi- 
mately to the top of the fuel bed, so 


- 
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designed that there is no dead pocket 
for lodgment of partially burned coal 
or clinkers, protect the brick of the side 
walls from the direct heat of the fuel 
bed. Both side-wall tuyeres and front- 
wall air boxes admit a limited amount 
of air underneath, and near the surface 
of the fuel bed, tempering the gases and 
forming a cool blanket over the lower 
furnace walls. : 

The rear furnace wall is so built as 
to expose 90 per cent of the tube length, 
resulting in a boiler surface double the 
area of the grate surface exposed to 
direct radiation from the furnace heat, 
and a combustion chamber of 13 cu. ft. 
per square foot of grate surface. The 
bridge wall rises from the dump grate 
to a level with the surface of the rear 
of the fuel bed, then recedes to the rear 
furnace wall. 

A battery of high-velocity steam jets, 
placed in the front wall about 18 in. 
above the fuel-bed surface and directed 
parallel to this surface, thoroughly mix 
the gases, insuring complete combustion 
before they enter the tuhes, and diverts 
the gas flow toward the back wall of the 
furnace, providing for a sweep of the 
gases over the full length of exposure 
of the boiler tubes. 

Special baffling is designed to give a 
cross section of passage approximately 
proportional to the temperature of the 
gases, 

Experience with this equipment has 
demonstrated the possibility of operat- 
ing throughout a range from 100 per 
cent to 350 per cent of rating. Low- 
grade fuel is burned up to a rate of 
one ton per retort per hour, and the 
refuse is disposed of with no excessive 
loss of carbon or loss of capacity or 
efficiency while dumping. The air sup- 
ply is controlled to the most efficient 
proportion; the furnace temperatures 
are low enough to prevent excessive 
clinker formation; little if any slag is 
formed on furnace walls, and highest 
efficiency is secured at or near normal 
rating. 

This furnishes a unit of great flexi- 
bility, peculiarly adapted to standby 
and intermittent demands and reducing 
the losses from banking to the lowest 
possible in stoker practice. 

Following Mr. Scofield, H. D. Sav- 
age, Combustion Engineering Corpora- 
tion, read a paper regarding the burn- 
ing of powdered fuel. An abstract of 
his paper follows: 


THE BURNING OF PULVERIZED COAL 


The obvious economic advantages of 
burning coal in pulverized form, par- 
ticularly as applied to the varying load 
conditions of street railway operation, 
would seem to warrant more considera- 
tion than the brevity of the committee’s 
report would indicate has been given. 

The operation of the Oneida Street 
plant of the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way & Light Company during four 
years has warranted the building of the 
l.akeside station in such a manner that 
it would be impossible to use any other 
tuel than coal in pulverized form. It 
is safe to assume that the financial in- 
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terests did not authorize the second 
station without careful scrutiny of cost 
versus results. 

The cost may be considered under two 
heads; capital expenditure and operat- 
ing cost. 

The important results in street rail- 
way operation are: (1) The ultimate 
obtainable continuous capacity and abil- 
ity to meet peak-load conditions. (2) 
The ability to maintain efficiencies dur- 
ing high ratings and peak periods. (3) 
The substantial reduction of stand-by 
losses. 

As to capital expenditure, the initial 
cost will not be greater than for a 
stoker plant built under similar condi- 
tions. Comparative figures of a gen- 
eral nature would be misleading, as 
every individual plant is a separate 
engineering problem and involves fea- 
tures that do not apply to another plant. 
Figures purporting to show the cost of 
pulverized-coal plants on a unit basis, 
or a standard cost of coal preparation, 
are of absolutely no value. 

Theoretically and in actual practice 
the cost of firing pulverized fuel plants, 
including the complete cost of prepara- 
tion, is no greater than that of burning 
coal on stokers. The power required 
for pulverization is no greater than that 
required for operating the forced-draft 
fans and moving the stokers when mul- 
tiple-retort stokers or underfeed stok- 
ers are used. 

To realize adequately on the expendi- 
ture necessary for boiler plants it is 
necessary to drive them at the highest 
possible ratings. Powdered coal would 
seem to present an ideal opportunity 
for much higher continuous ratings 
than have been possible in the past. 
While stoker-fired boilers can be run 
for several hours at extremely high 
ratings, it is possible to run equally 
high ratings with powdered coal and 
to maintain them continuously. The 
usual interference from clinkering and 
slag does not apply to powdered-coal 
applications. 

It is possible while operating at high 
ratings to maintain an efficiency far in 
excess of the normal operating efficiency 
with stoker-fired boilers. In _ stoker 
firing it is necessary, of course, to keep 
boilers under a considerable fire be 
tween the period of the morning peak 
and the afternoon peak. With pow- 
dered-coal firing, when the load begins 
to drop off, certain boilers are entirely 
shut off stopping the coal feed imme- 
diately. These boilers will carry pres- 
sure for several hours. 

Recently one of the 1,308-hp. boilers 
at Lakeside was operated at 160 per 
cent of rating for five hours. The fuel 
feed was then stopped and the damper 
was closed. The boiler “popped” six- 
teen times during the next three hours. 
During the following twelve hours the 
boiler pressure dropped at the rate of 
about 15 lb. per hour, after which the 
pressure had dropped to 110 lb. That is, 
after banking the boiler pressure stayed 
at between 270 and 275 lb. for three 
hours and in the next twelve hours 
dropped 160 Ib. The boiler could be 
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brought up to rating in about five min- 
utes after the fuel feed was started 
after an ordinary bank of eight hours, 
luring which period the pressure gen- 
erally dropped to about 200 Ib. Thus 
a very large item of saving occurred 
curing the banked period. 

In summing up the advantages to be 
derived from powdered coal burning, the 
‘following may be stated: (1) The cap- 
ital investment will be no greater than 
for any usual type of plant. (2) The cost 
of firing, from coal car to ash ear, will 
be slightly less than with stokers. (3) 
The maintenance of the furnace and 
boiler will be less than with stokers. 
(4) High ratings and high efficiencies 
will be obtained no matter what the 
character of the fuel received. (5) The 
problem of plant operation will be much 
less complicated. (6) The load can be 
followed more closely. (7) There will 
be a very considerable saving in fuel 
under any condition. 


AUTOMATIC SUBSTATION DISCUSSED 


On the committee’s topic of the 
automatic substation prepared discus- 
sions were presented by W. E. Bryan, 
United Railways of St. Louis; C. F. 
Lloyd, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, and G. H. Roose- 
velt, General Electric Company. 

Mr. Bryan said that he was heartily 
m accord with the view of the commit- 
tee that in general the single-unit auto- 
matic substation is preferable to the 
multiple-unit station. If full advan- 
tage is to be taken of the possibilities 
of multiple-unit operation the buildings 
must be small and of simple design, lo- 
cated perhaps on the rear portions of 
lots of which the fronts are used for 
other purposes. The cost of land for 
the multiple-unit station is less per 
unit than for the single-unit station 
unless advantage is taken of such pos- 
sibilities. An ideal system of auto- 
matic substations, said Mr. Bryan, is 
a number of single-unit stations none 
of which is loaded above its rated ca- 
pacity for the maximum half hour. 
Then in case one station is out of serv- 
ice there would be ample capacity in 
converter equipment in adjacent sta- 
tions to carry the load. Another item 
to consider is the fact that single-unit 
stations are considerably less compli- 
cated as to control apparatus than mul- 
tiple-unit stations. 

An important element, said Mr. 
Bryan, is the method of handling the 
direct-current feeder circuits. One 
manufacturing company is advocating, 
instead of the limiting resistance in 
each feeder, the use of a device which 
differentiates between a grounded cir- 
cuit and a legitimate overload. With 
this device a grounded circuit would 
be disconnected from the bus or con- 
nected to a tie feeder running to an- 
other station, while a legitimate over- 
load would be carried at full voltage 
unless the overload were sufficient to 
cause the converter circuit resistances 
to come into play. The subject of au- 
tomatic substations is comparatively 
new and we may expect to see some of 


our present ideas subjected to modifi- 


cation as the art develops. 

Mr. Lloyd said that the list of auto- 
matic installations included in the re- 
port is a convincing testimonial for 
this type of apparatus. Automatic 
control has come to stay. Continuing, 
he said that the deevlopment had been 
very rapid and during the past year 
had been largely in simplifying the 
equipment, wiring, etc. The usual 
equipment, he said, protects against 
starting on low alternating-current 
voltage, starting on reverse or single- 


phase, loss of high-tension phase, loss © 


of low-tension phase, loss of machine 
field current, restarting when undesir- 
able, overheating of machine, -direct- 
current overloads, hot bearings, alter- 
nating-current overloads, direct-cur- 
rent reverse-current, over speed, failure 
to start, failure of field, failure to re- 
verse polarity. 

While the manufacturers have been 
working diligently to simplify the 


equipment, said Mr. Lloyd, the operat-: 


ing engineers have been active in sim- 
plifying the substation building. In 
Cleveland it was found possible to 
make a saving of 25 per cent in build- 
ing cost without impairing the relia- 
bility of the substation. Instead of 
the roomy hand-operated station with 
all equipment under the roof, we now 
have a semi-outdoor type that requires 
only a very small building to house 
the converter, the automatic switching 
panels and protective resistance. 

Mr. Lloyd said that it early became 
evident that the standard resistance 
type of feeder would not meet the re- 
quirements of the metropolitan field 
and now a selective tripping scheme is 
available for use in connection with 
direct-current feeders, allowing the 
earrying of heavy overloads without 
tripping, but tripping immediately on 
short circuit. He described the opera- 
tion of this selective action and went 
into some detail regarding the several 
methods for handling direct-current 
feeders and the advantages of each. 
The problem of load-limiting resistance 
in the converter circuit becomes quite 
involved on large systems, said Mr. 
Lloyd, and the ventilation problem is 
one worthy of very careful con- 
sideration. 

E. P. Waller, General Electric Com- 
pany, was represented by G. H. Roose- 
velt of the same company, who said 
that although the report states that 
the single-unit station is the best, the 
multiple-unit installations in Cleveland 
do not bear this out because of the low 
cost of buildings and land used in that 
city. If the cost of the stations used 
for multiple units is placed on a com- 
parative basis with the estimated costs 
of stations for single units, Mr. Roose- 
velt believed that it will be shown that 
two single units are superior to the 
multiple-unit installation. In any case, 
he said, the report is proof of the re- 
liability of the automatic station, re- 
gardless of the number of units or the 
number of feeders concentrated at a 
station. The factors to be considered 


are wages, cost of copper and losses. 
The cost of operation of the manual 
Station is higher than that of either 
two single units or a multiple-unit au- 
tomatic installation. Mr, Roosevelt re- 
ferred to an article in the Sept. 17 issue 
of the Exectric RAILWAY JOURNAL 
describing a miniature layout of the 
entire track and trolley system of At- 
lanta.. The arrangement there pro- 
vides for two substations at the center 
of Atlanta, feeding all radiating trol- 
leys. 

After the proper location of the sta- 
tion has been determined the important 
consideration is the type of building. 
Now that automatic control has proved 
to be reliable the next step is to reduce 
installation costs. Automatic control 
is best adapted for application to con- 
verters operated twenty-four hours a 
day, as the chief economy is the elim- 
ination of operators. Mr. Roosevelt 
referred to one case under considera- 
tion where it is proposed to connect a 
manually operated machine to the bus 
one hour in the morning and evening 
to operate in multiple with the auto- 
matic units during the peak load. He 
said that operators can be of great 
service to the manufacturers by as- 
sisting in the determination of the 
proper feeder control systems. Is it 
better to use up copper in burning off 
a “short” or to delay service and call 
out the trouble gang? 

R. H. Rice, board of supervising en- 
gineers, Chicago Traction, said that he 
is very much in favor of automatic 
substations, as they represent a means 
of obtaining additional stations with- 
out greatly increased cost. At present 
they have the disadvantage of extreme 
complexity and the chief objection -is 
the load-limiting resistance and the re- 
sistance on the feeders. Mr. Rice in- 
troduced Victor E. Thelin, Chicago 
Surface Lines, who described briefly 
a substation which he has installed 
which uses no resistance on either 
feeders or converter circuit. Mr. 
Thelin said that he believes the one- 
unit station to be cheaper in the long 
run. He has been using the automatic 
reclosing circuit breaker, which is so 
designed that the breaker opens in- 
stantaneously. An inverse time-limit 
relay takes care of continuous overload. 
The shunt rotary is coming into use in 
connection with automatic substations. 
Its natural characteristics assist in dis-. 
tributing the load. The development of 
the automatic substation, said Mr. 
Thelin, is just beginning. The surface 
has only been scratched. 

Following Mr. Thelin’s remarks the 
recommendations of the committee on 
subjects were presented and the report 
of the committee was accepted. 

Following this a paper was read by 
George B. Muldaur, general agent Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, New York, 
N. Y., on “The Work of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories.” This paper is 
abstracted elsewhere. Mr. Muldaur 
then showed a motion picture film giv- 
ing the audience a graphic idea of the 
work of the laboratories. 


October 8, 1921 


The joint report on stores accounting 


by the committee on stores accounting 


of the Accountants’ Association and 
the committee on purchases and stores 
of the Engineering Association was 
read at the accountants’ meeting on 
Tuesday. An abstract of their report 
follows: 

STorES ACCOUNTING 

Consideration was given to material 
accounting having to do with the con- 
trol over the money tied up in the in- 
ventories of materials and supplies and 
the adoption of methods helpful in so 
regulating such stocks as to minimize 
such investments without sacrificing 
service in operation. A _ preliminary 
step was to send out a questionnaire to 
some fifty representative electric rail- 
ways located in all sections of the Unit- 
ed States covering their methods and 
practices. Replies were received and 
studied from some twenty-six railways. 
The committee collaborated in this mat- 
ter with the committee on purchases 
and stores of the Engineering Associa- 
tion. The conclusions follow: 

A standard material classification is 
a very great help in the control and 
regulation of the stock account. Such 
_a classification should be broad enough 
so that all electric railways can adopt 
it as a standard. Of twenty-two com- 
' panies studied only ten had classifica- 
tions which could be considered at all 
adequate and of those not more than 
two or three have forms for reporting 
under which intelligent d¢éonclusions 
could be drawn as to whether the stock 
was well regulated. From the best 
classifications found in use and from 
that of steam railroad materials recom- 
mended by the Railway Storekeepers’ 
Association, a classification was pre- 
pared and recommended for adoption 
as the standard material classification 
for electric railways. ‘This classifica- 
tion is appended to the report. 

Two standard monthly material re- 
port forms are also recommended. One 
is a summary of totals according to 
storehouses and the second is a detailed 
report by storehouses and by material 
classifications, with a combined report 
for the system as a whole. 

Stock books are recommended in 
storehouses, either in lieu of the more 
customary form of stock card or stock 
ledger sheet or in addition thereto. Very 
few roads are using such a book. Three 
which do are the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company, the Public Service 
Railway of New Jersey and the Pitts- 
burgh Railways. Some of the main ad- 
vantages of the stock book are as fol- 
lows: 

1. By compelling an actual inventory 
and a checking of outstanding orders 
each month it puts the storekeeper in 
the best position to keep his stock at 
the proper level and change it according 
to current demands. 

2. It makes it necessary to keep the 
stock in a better physical condition than 
under any other method. 

3. It enables the storekeeper to keep 
a close watch on inactive and obsolete 
stock, otherwise not regularly obtain- 
able. 
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4. When the material is listed in 


books, a large number of items can be 


handled more readily and more easily 
than on individual cards. 

5. It provides a system that can be 
depended upon as to quantities of ma- 
terial on hand and due on orders, where- 
as the accuracy of a postal card or 
ledger record depends upon too many 
stock clerks issuing materials and of- 
fice clerks posting entries. 

Recommendations were also made as 
to working stocks, i.e., material drawn 
out of the storeroom in excess of the 
daily need and carried as a sub-stock in 
the shops, at the headquarters of a line 
or track foreman or at outlying points. 
A different practice exists on different 
reads in accounting for such materials. 
On some roads the practice is to charge 
out the material to the account for 
which it was drawn when taken from 
the storeroom. It would not therefore 
Le inventoried when the general stores 
were inventoried. This method is dep- 
recated as not sound accounting, as it 
tends to waste and deterioration of 
material because the control over it is 
not good. 

On other roads such materials are not 
charged out when they are drawn out 
of stock, but when the materials are 
drawn from sub-stock and replace ma- 
terial used. At inventory time such 
sub-stocks are inventoried and also set 
up in the general stores account. This 
practice is recommended. However, 
to keep the stock at a reasonable limit 
and to control it, the report recommends 
that the general storekeeper and the 
official of the department interested 
agree in detail as to the quantities, lo- 
cations, etec., for the working stocks, 
and the requisitions on the storekeeper 
simply be for such quantities as will 
maintain such working stocks to the 
limits as agreed upon in advance. Fur- 
thermore, stock books should be carried 
for such materials. By means of these 
records the stocks can easily be ad- 
justed to the consumption requirements. 

The report is signed by R. A. Weston, 
chairman; HE. L. Austin, E. J. Boos, W. 
L. Davis and Erwin Fullerton for the 
Accountants’ Association and by W. H. 
Staub, chairman; John Fleming, W. N. 
Ford, F. E. Henderson, P. F. McCall and 
H. H. Pace for the Engineering Asso- 
ciation. E 

The discussion on this joint report 
appears in connection with the pro- 
ceedings of the Accountants’ Associa- 
tion. 


Wednesday Morning Session 


. The presentation of the report of 
the committee on power distribution, 
having been postponed from the sched- 
uled time on Tuesday, was taken up at 
a special session Wednesday morning. 


PoweER DISTRIBUTION 


The outstanding) feature of the report 
of the committee on power distribution 
this year was a compilation of inform- 
ation on composition and limits of 
economical wear of trolley wire. The 
committee divided the subject into: 
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Composition of trolley wire, limits of 
economical wear and causes contribut- 
ing to wear. The result of a question- 
naire on these topics was given, to- 
gether with the gist of articles on the 
subject by S. L. Foster, chief electrician 
United Railroads of San Francisco. 

The committee also recommended a 
number of items to be submitted to 
the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, as follows: As “American 
Standard,” the specification for galvan- 
izing or sherardizing on iron and steel; 
as “Recommended American Practice,” 
the specification for 600-volt direct- 
current overhead trolley construction; 
as “American Standard Specification,” 
the specification for wood poles; as 
“American Standard Specification,” the 
specifications for tubular steel poles; as 
“Recommended American Practice,” the 
specification for round and grooved 
high-conductivity trolley wires, the 
specification for overhead line material, 
the railroad specifications for electric 
light, power supply and trolley lines 
crossing steam and electric railways, 
various specifications referring to in- 
sulated wires and cables, and the hard- 
drawn aluminum wire table. 

It is not the thought of the committee 
that all of the above will be accept- 
able in the present form, but the plan 
is to set in motion the machinery 
necessary to bring about, through the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, such changes as will ultimately 
render them acceptable to all interests 
concerned. 

On the subject of catenary overhead 
construction, the committee gave the 
results of a questionnaire, but recom- 
mended the continuation of the study. 
Progress was also reported as to the 
standard stranding of cables, regard- 
ing which the American Electric Rail- 
way Association has accepted joint 
sponsorship from the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. As this 
was the first occasion of the association 
becoming a sponsor for an American 
Engineering Standard, the committee 
gave, in an appendix to the report, a 
detailed record of the procedure being 
followed. 

As to lightning arresters, both on 
cars and on the line, the committee 
expressed a conviction, resulting from 
a questionnaire on the subject, that 
traction properties are not giving this 
essential detail the consideration it 
should have. Further, the recommend- 
ation was made that all operating 
officials have a survey made of arrester 
equipment, with a view to bringing it 
up to recommend practice. Many prop- 
erties are having lightning damage, due 
to improper installation or to lack of 
sufficient arresters, others are not pro- 
viding proper protection by choke coils, 
still others have used arrester wiring 
of too large resistance, etc. The com- 
mittee included specifications for in- 
stalling arresters to insure the best 


results. 


The report included a number of 
appendixes containing valuable data, 
questionnaire forms, etc. It was signed 
by Charles Rufus Harte, chairman; 
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Azel Ames, C. C. Beck, J. H. Drew, 
R. W. Eaton, H. H. Febrey, C. A. 
Harrington, C. J. Hixson, C. H. Jones, 


F. McVittie, M. B. Rosevear, W. 
Schaake, A. Schlesinger and F. J. 
White. 


M. B. Rosevear, on behalf of the 
chairman, Charles Rufus Harte, intro- 
duced the several sections of the re- 
port. He called upon R. W. Eaton, 
public service engineer, Providence, 
R. I., to comment upon the joint cross- 
ing specification. 

Mr. Eaton agreed with the statement 
of the committee that the specifica- 
tion is “incomplete, is in need of clari- 
fication in many places and of revision 
in many others and is not up to date.” 
The most important question is how to 
proceed in future so as to produce a 
specification that will be likely to se- 
cure general acceptance. It seems de- 
sirable that further work by a re- 
stricted committee should be aban- 
doned and that future efforts should 
be made through the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee or the 
United States Bureau of Standards or 
both. It is too bad that the existing 
specification is not generally known 
and used by members. Probably the 
same situation applies on the steam 
railroads. Certainly the specification 
is not being adopted rapidly by state 
and other regulatory bodies. 

Mr. Eaton though that the sponsor- 
ship of the specification is too re- 
stricted and that there is no prospect 
of constructive action through fur- 
ther co-operation with the steam rail- 
roads only. Further, conferences should 
be held between the power distribution 
committee and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards regarding the details of the ap- 
propriate parts of the National Elec- 
trical Safety Code, so that in case, as 
now appears to be the trend, the na- 
tional code is approved by state com- 
missions, the views of electric railway 
men may be before the Bureau of 
Standards in connection with any re- 
vision of the code. 

Next, speaking for himself as an 
individual, Mr. Rosevear said that the 
latest revision of the specification, as 
adopted at the 1919 convention of the 
association, was participated in by 
three bodies only; namely, the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association 
and the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation. At that convention the 
speaker had voiced his objections to 
favorable action by the Engineering 
Association, but the report was never- 
theless adopted, and it was explained 
that the revision was so much better 
than the original that it was advisable 
for this association to adopt it. It was 
also stated that further revision was 
required, and the specification was im- 
mediately referred back to the power 
distribution committee for such action, 
which, as the present report shows, has 
been impossible of accomplishment. 

The committee at its June meeting 
thought that further action should be 
by all interested parties, not by a se- 


lected few, and that such general 
action, leading to the preparation of 
specifications that would be univer- 
sally acceptable, might best be secured 
through the medium of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. It 
was not the idea of the committee to 
submit the present specification as a 
basis for a general one as the com- 
mittee was convinced that it was un- 
satisfactory in many respects. 

Since the completion of the report, 

further consideration by some mem- 
kers of the committee has raised the 
question as to whether the action of 
the 1919 convention really should not 
be rescinded and the overhead crossing 
specification rejected and removed 
from the manual. Admittedly such 
action would be very radical and might 
subject the association to severe criti- 
cism for its changing attitude. Never- 
theless, such action would seem to be 
a natural corollary of the committee’s 
report. It would also give the asso- 
ciation representatives on any general 
joint committee, such as are formed 
under the auspices of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, 
greater freedom of action than if the 
specification remained in force as a 
“Recommended Specification.” 
Next a communication was read 
from Thomas Sproul, Public Service 
Electric Company. He said that he 
could not agree with the recommenda- 
tion of the committee that the prepara- 
tion of specifications covering the type 
of construction to be employed by elec- 
tric light, power supply and trolley 
lines crossing steam and electric rail- 
ways is a proper study for a commit- 
tee organized under the auspices of 
the American Engineering Standards 
Committee. The subject is already 
completely covered by the National 
Electrical Safety Code, which includes 
rules covering all types of overhead 
and underground constructions, cross- 
ings being only a small part. To give 
separate consideration to a crossing 
specification will tend to interfere with 
the adoption of the entire code as a 
standard by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. 

General standardization of a cross- 
ing specification is particularly desir- 
able, but an acceptable standard can 
only be prepared by basing such a 
specification on the National Electrical 


‘Safety Code, which, as the result of 


the care exercised in its preparation, is 
being adopted in many states as a 
basis for the preparation of rules reg- 
ulating such construction. Mr. Sproul 
therefore urged that the association 
suggest to the committee on power dis- 
tribution a revision of the specification 
in accordance with the National Elec- 
trical Safety Code, rather than that 
the construction of crossings be given 
separate study by a special committee 
under the auspices of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. 
Dr. M. G. Lloyd of the United States 
Bureau of Standards was next called 


upon. He spoke of the way in which 
the state commissions had made use of 
the National Electrical Safety Code, 
both in its original form, that of 1916, 
and the present revised form. It has 
largely taken the place of sundry codes 
previously used. It had an almost im- 
mediate effect in unifying procedure. 
No argument is needed as to the need 
for uniform rules. The men of the 
Bureau of Standards were disappointed 
that, in 1919, the association adopted 
the specification without consulting 
them. He hoped that the action would 
be rescinded, but said that there could 
be no objection to the calling of a con- 
ference on the subject by the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee. 

Speaking from the standpoints of 
several interests in this matter, Mar- 
tin Schrieber, Public Service Railway, 
Camden, N. J., opposed rescinding of 
the 1919 action, particularly as the 
specification is to be revised. Opinion 
is divided as to the status of the safety 
code, and, he thought, both the code 
and the specification should go to the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee. After this the recommendation 
of the committee was adopted. 


OVERHEAD CATENARY CONSTRUCTION 


The next topic taken up was the con- 
struction of catenary “overhead.” In 
this connection W. K. Archbold, Arch- 
bold-Brady Company, read a communi- 
cation from R. L. Allen, chief engineer 
of the company, stating that a type of 
supporting structure should be chosen 
with a view to the lowest annual capi- 
tal and maintenance cost. The allow- 
ance for maintenance of wood poles 
should be studied in view of the pros- 
pect of constantly rising costs for re- 
newals. It is difficult to lay down gen- 
eral rules for selecting spans and types 
of supports, due to the differences in 
conditions on different properties. 
Where line voltage is so high that the 
cost of insulators per mile is impor- 
tant, it is advisable to use longer 
catenary spans, especially if a large 
part of the track is on tangents. 
Where much feeder capacity ‘is re- 
quired, the total strains and cost may 
be reduced by using the feeder as a 
messenger. 

As to the assumption that a steel 
messenger will have a modulus of 
elasticity of 29,000,000, this is correct 
for a single wire, but on account of 
the spring action in a stranded cable 
the value should be taken at about 
22,000,000 in this case. _ 

It would not seem desirable to put 
in steady strains as close as 300 ft. 
on tangents, as each fixture tends to 
make a hard spot in the wire, and 
general practice appears to be to place 
the steady strains from 500 ft. to 1,500 


ft. apart. Sometimes they are omitted 
altogether. Again, if the line struc- 
tures are substantial, full anchor 


bridges would not appear to be nec- 
essary. 


The primary purpose of catenary 
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construction is to obtain a trolley con- 
tact without hard spots. The cause of 
arcing on a contact line is the impact 
at points of support. This varies di- 
rectly with the pressure of the collec- 
tor and the square of the speed. The 
weight of the portion of the hanger 
which is integral with the contact wire 
tends to increase the hammering ef- 
fect. The force of this blow varies 
inversely as the weight of the contact 
wire per linear unit and inversely as 
its tension. 


LONGER SPANS MAy BE CHEAPER 


In a communication read as coming 

from M. W. Manz, the Ohio Brass Com- 

' pany, the writer gave an estimate of 
the saving secured by increasing span 
length from 150 ft. to 300 ft. He said 

_ that from 10 per cent to 15 per cent 
may thus be saved. With the longer 
spans as used on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railroad, two No. 0000 
contact wires are supported on a 3-in. 
messenger with about 300 lb. loading 
per pole bracket. With a zs-in. mes- 
senger and one No. 0000 wire, the 
total load would be about 240 lb. per 
bracket. 

Mr. Manz gave as a formula for 
curve work the statement that, ap- 
‘proximately, the length of the mid- 
ordinate in feet is equal to seven- 
eighths of the product of the degrees 
of curvature and the square of half 
the long chord or half the pole spac- 
ing in percentage of 100 ft. He also 
expressed preference for a contact wire 
height of 24 ft., if commercial freight 
haulage is to be considered. 

Mr. Manz gave a set of logarithmic 
diagrams for calculating sags and ten- 
sions for a wide range of spans, with 
provision for variation in temperature. 

H. M. Gould, Department of Street 
Railways, Detroit, Mich., sent in a 
statement that the Department’ of 
Street Railways has installed catenary 
construction at two steam railroad 
crossings, the first one having a clear 
span of 190 ft., and covering thirteen 
tracks, and the second having three 
shorter spans and covering eight 
tracks. In both cases the contact wire 
is No. 00 round phono-electric, with 
§-in. stud bronze clinch ears and a 
§-in. round copper-clad steel hanger, 
looped over the messenger. In the first 
instance the messenger wires are § in., 
seven-strand, copper-clad steel, sup- 
ported by two cross spans of the same 
material. In the second case the mes- 
senger wires are 7%-in., seven-strand, 
copper-clad steel, suported by two 
cross spans of the same material. The 
span lengths were automatically fixed. 
Copper or copper-clad steel was used to 

ward off the corrosive action of the 
locomotive gases. A flexible hanger 
was used to cut down the wear on the 
trolley wire, which was installed- 22 ft. 
above the rails as required by law. A 
hanger spacing of 15 ft. was decided 
upon as this is the maximum which 
will allow the trolley wheel just to raise 
the trolley wire and hanger. A 8-in. 
hanger was used because it was only 
necessary to thread a standard rod and 


- 
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this could be used with a standard 
£-in. boss clinch ear. 

This citation was made to show that 
the reasons for any particular installa- 
tion are just as important as the de- 
tails, and the quickest way to bring 
about standardization is to eliminate 
those methods which have no good 
reason for existing. 


DISCUSSION ON QUALITIES OF TROLLEY 
WIRE 


Mr. Rosevear opened the discussion 
on trolley wire by stating that the wire 
of today is better than earlier wire, 
but that specifications are needed to 
prevent the effects of haste in manu- 
facture due to competitive conditions. 
He deplored the fact that so few com- 
panies purchase wire by the associa- 
tion specification. He then called upon 
the secretary to read a communication 
from S. L. Foster, Market Street Rail- 
way, San Francisco, who said that 
while what he wished to contribute is 
not new, this seems to be a good time 
to bring it up again. Although the 
trolley wire used on the San Francisco 
property was bought by the associa- 
tion specifications and carefully in- 
spected, it occasionally “broke off like 
macaroni when we put it in a splicer,” 
to use a lineman’s words. While this 
may have been an exaggeration, the 
experience described was unusual and 
disconcerting. Mr. Foster said that he 
had heard of a practice followed in 
Europe of specifying a certain number 
of up-and-down bends in the wire to be 
withstood without fracture. He thought 
that if the wire in question had been 
subjected to such a test the defects 
would have been discovered. He said 
that the use of hard-drawn wire had 
been largely abandoned in San Fran- 
cisco. Figure 8 and grooved wire had 
not been used there for many years. 

Mr. Foster expressed preference for 
No. 00 round wire with 15-in. clinch 
ears. The clamp ear does not protect 
the lower surface of the wire where 
the blow of the passing trolley wheel 
is delivered. With the clinch ear, in- 
closing the wire all around, the lower 
surface of the wire is protected. By 
the judicious use of clinch ears much 
longer life can be secured from the 
whole length of the trolley wire. 

Mr. Foster did not claim that the 
clinch ear will give ideal results. The 
ear should be carefully designed to give 
the smoothest possible entrance and 
exit for the passing trolley wheel and 
should have more metal around the 
trolley wire’ measured both trans- 
versely and vertically at the center 
than elsewhere. 

On this subject H. M. Gould wrote 
that the lack of reliable data is a seri- 
ous matter and is inexcusable. If the 
railways would make systematic tests 
of trolley-wire wear valuable data 
could be readily obtained. He said that 
he is working with one of the manu- 
facturers in the development of a 
spring hanger and a flexible strain 
plate for the purpose of reducing wear 
on the trolley wire at the ears and 
strain points respectively. 


The next speaker was Horace A. 
Staples, American Copper Products 
Company, who expressed preference 
for numerous reductions in wire draw- 
ing. Specifications should be consid- 
ered from the standpoints both of the 
user and the manufacturer. Sometimes 
it seems as if it was believed that “if 
it’s harder to make it’s better.” He 
thought the torsion test all right if that 
is what the customer wants, but he 
did not see why the tensile strength 
should be limited. The A. S. T. M. and 
A. E. R. A. specifications should be 
harmonized. 

J. L. R. Glover, Bridgeport Brass 
Company, spoke regarding high- 
strength wire, in connection with 
which, as with all other wire, the mat- 
ter of care in handling should be con- 
sidered. Breaks are important as well 
as wear. Nicking is particularly bad. 
Wire is sensitive to handling both in 
erection and in the storeroom. 

H. G. Burd, National Conduit & 
Cable Company, backed up Mr. Glover 
as to breaks. He thought that the rea- 
sons for non-use of the standard speci- 
fication are lack of interest and the 
possibility of higher price. 

E. H. Scofield, speaking for the rail- 
way men, said that fatigue should not 
be overlooked. Recent experiments 
showed 60 per cent of the breaks in a 
given case were due to this. More 
data are needed here. In the “Twin 
Cities” a flexible hanger and general 
use of span construction have elimi- 
nated hard spots. Then, as to the 
method of collection, Mr. Scofield said 
that in cities little has as yet been 
done with sliding contact. His experi-. 
ments show that a shoe 3 in. to 4 in. 
long requires only one-half the pres- 
sure of a wheel. Wheel wear is largely 
due to burning. No flashing occurs 
‘with the shoe at high speed, and there 
is no vibration on the roof of the car. 
A great source of trouble with wheels 
is due to the fact that they wear “out 
of round.” 

The specification for overhead line 
material was then taken up. Certain 
minor revisions were approved and the 
specification was referred to the stan- 
dards committee with a view to. submis- 
sion to the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. Other recom- 
mendations of the committee to the 
same end were approved. 

Before the morning session was ad- 
journed a suggestion was received from 
James H. Drew, Drew Electric Com- 
pany, to the effect that sentiment out 
in the industry seems to favor some 
change in the form of the Engineering 
Manual to make it more convenient for 
use. President Gove said that this 
matter would undoubtedly have early 
attention. A resolution, suggested 
Monday by H. H. Norris, ELEcTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL, regarding a move 
to bring about unity of action in regard 
to electrification of steam, railroads 
was passed. 

After hearing a report from the 
committee on subjects regarding power- 
distribution-committee assignments for 
next year, the meeting adjourned. 
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Wednesday Afternoon 
Session 


At the Wednesday afternoon session 
of the Engineering Association R. C. 
Cram, chairman, presented the report 
of the committee on way matters, in 
abstract, and discussion was called for 
as each subject was presented. Mar- 
tin Schreiber, chairman of the commit- 
tee on standards, presented the recom- 
mendations of that committee. 


Way Matters (INCLUDING Woop 
PRESERVATION ) 


. 


In presenting the report of the com- 
mittee on way matters the chairman 
read from an abstract of it which was 
printed in connection with the advance 
copies. This is a new feature of con- 
vention reports. Attention was called 
by the chairman to the size of the re- 
port and to the number of subjects 
which he believed to be too many for 
adequate consideraton by any single 
committee. 

The standardization of frogs requires 
adoption of standard track center dis- 
tances, and a set of eight distances was 
recommended. The work of standard- 
izing branch-off frogs received much 
study and a proposed scheme with a 
large number of tables was presented 
as a progress report. Similarly a set of 
tables for car clearance easement 
curves were given and a study of these 
tables by the members of the associa- 
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tion was suggested. A set of engineer- 
ing data for standard crossovers and 
turnouts was presented for adoption. 

A progress report on curved contours 
for wheel treads indicated the desire 
for further study in co-operation with 
the equipment committee. 

The subject of curved treads for 
plain girder and girder guard rails was 
exhaustively treated and includes a 
number of drawings. The committee 
recommended that the treads of the 
guard rails and plain girder rails be 
left as at present. An important recom- 
mendation is given, calling for the in- 
clination of tilting of plain girder rails. 

The progress report on the investi- 
gation of arc-weld joints contains mat- 
ter of interest to all track engineers 
who are studying this type of joint. A 
large number of illustrations are in- 
cluded, covering apparatus and types of 
joints in use. Seven conclusions are 
reached, indicating the need for much 
more study of the process, and the sub- 
ject is suggested for continuation. 

A complete specification for special 
trackwork of the rail-bound insert type 
was presented for adoption as a recom- 
mended specification. 

The study of the proposed impression 


; ‘DIMENSIONS OF SWITCHES AND MATES 
(This table is to be withdrawn in favor of the revised table herewith): 


test for girder rails was continued in 
co-operation with representatives of the 
A.S.T.M. The test is proposed by the 
A.S.T.M. as a substitute for the -drop 


test. Some modifications are suggested — 


for the test as proposed by the 
A.S.T.M., but no agreement with the 
latter body was reached. The com- 
mittee believes the subject needs fur- 
ther study. 

A brief progress report on designs of 


‘substitute ties was presented, and the 


subject is suggested for continuation 
as it is considered to be of considerable 
importance. Time did not permit the 
committee to give the subject much 
attention, 

The subject of wood preservation was 
considered jointly with the committee 
on buildings and structures and on 
power distribution. A separate joint 
report was found desirable, and this 
was presented separately. The joint 
report contains a mass of information 
on the whole subject of wood preserva- 
tion as related to the electric railway 
industry. A number of recommended 
specifications covering different mate- 
rials and processes was presented. The 
joint report includes a valuable glossary 
of terms used in wood preservation 
which is thought to be the first com- 
pendium of such information ever pre- 
pared. It should be of great service 
to all who have to study the general 
subject of wood preservation. 

Several important changes in exist- 
ing standards and recommendations 


(Thistable submitted for adoption as standard design in lieu of the table opposite.) 
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were proposed, the most important of 
these being the table of dimensions of 
switches and mates. This table is to 
be raised to the status of standard, and 
two switch radii are to be abandoned. 
These are the 150 ft. lateral and equi- 
lateral. Tables of the former recom- 
mendations and proposed standards are 
reproduced herewith. 

A list of subjects which were sug- 
gested for study by the Engineering 
Experimental Station of [llinois Uni- 
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METHOD OF INCLINING OR TILTING PLAIN 
GIRDER RAIL, USING INCLINED 
Face TIn-PLATE 


versity was reported,:and ten stand- 
ards and recommendations were pre- 
sented for adopton as American Engi- 
neering Standards. The report also 
noted the fact that a special committee 
has been appointed to study the subject 
of all types of welded rail joints. The 
Engineering Association is represented 
on this committee by E. M. T. Ryder 
and H. M. Steward. The chairman is 
Dr. G. K. Burgess of the Bureau of 
Standards. The work is to be conducted 
under the auspices of the American 
Bureau of Welding, of which Prof. 
‘C. A. Adams is director. 

There were, all told, twenty-three 
recommendations submitted by the 
committee, seven of which called for 
action by the committee on standards. 


PAPER ON SUBSTITUTE TIES READ 


In connection with the discussion of 
the way committee’s report, a paper 
on substitute ties was read by T. A. 
Ferneding, Dayton Mechanical Tie 
Company. An abstract of this follows: 

Nature seems to have provided in 
the wood and in the soil from which 
it grows, the essential elements for the 
construction of good track. The in- 
creasing demand and the decreasing 
supply of wood suitable for cross ties, 
however, has forced the consideration 
of some kind of a substitute, but when 
we look around for that substitute, we 
are confronted with so many obstacles 
that we soon become confused. This, 
however, does not help, but it does 
suggest that we must confine ourselves 
to the fundamental principle of “resili- 
ency” that is embodied in the wood 
tie. 

The success of the reinforced con- 
crete buildings gave rise to the thought 
that to use concrete as the foundation 


for the track in paved streets would 
overcome the high costs and failures 
of gravel and stone. So a concrete 
beam was laid under the rail as a sub- 
stitute for a tie. This construction did 
not prove successful for two reasons: 
First, the: two beams not being tied 
together gave way at different loca- 
tions, thus throwing the track out of 
surface and gage. Then again, the 
heavy strains and blows that were de- 
livered on the rail were readily and 
easily transmitted to the concrete, 
which soon began to deteriorate. 

The next step was to increase the 
size of the concrete beams and con- 
struct a reinforced concrete slab on 
which to rest the rail. Theoretically 
this idea was fine and apparently had 
solved the problem of a substitute for 
wood ties. The idea was gathered from 
the reinforced concrete building, and 
made to apply to the track by shifting 
the steel in various positions. One 
very important factor, however, was 
overlooked and that was that the con- 
crete was subjected to an entirely new 
condition. In the case of the build- 
ing, the concrete merely had to sup- 
port a heavy load under a continuous 
strain, without any abuse; but function- 
ing as a track foundation, it not only 
has to perform the same duties as in 
the building but is subjected in addi- 
tion to the abuse of having to with- 
stand a heavy blow every time a wheel 
passes over the rail. Concrete, un- 
molested by any outside influences that 
will tend to destroy its integrity, will 
remain in a solid mass indefinitely, but 
subject to the impact of continuous 
blows, disintegration invariably follows. 

Concrete, because of its strength and 
density, offers the best assistance to 
the use of a substitute tie. The steel 
reinforcement is not only preserved 
against corrosion but adds strength to 
the concrete itself and permits of a 
lesser amount of excavation, which also 
carries with it a saving of ballast. 
From a standpoint of economy and dur- 
ability, reinforced concrete offers the 
best aid to the use of a substitute tie— 
with just one reservation—“if it can 
be properly protected.” Through the 
efforts of the manufacturers in their 
endeavor to find a substitute tie, atten- 
tion has been called to two kinds of 
track construction: monolithic and resil- 
ient. 

Monolithic means steel in concrete in 
a solid mass. Resilient means any 
substance that contains the properties 
to yield, to give, to absorb, to deflect, 
etc. The meaning of the word mon- 
olithic has been, unfortunately, very 
frequently misunderstood. It has been 
said that a track laid on wood ties, 
with stone ballast and concrete in be- 
tween the rails and on top of the ties 
was monolithic, but in reality it is res- 
ilient because of the shock-absorbing 
features of the wodd in the gravel or 
stone ballast. 

The mere finding of a substitute for 
the wood tie in itself is not sufficient, 
because there are so many other points 
that are so closely related to it that its 
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use must be given very close:consider- 
ation; i.e.; (1): the cost of the substi- 
tute must be considered, and its rela- 
tive bearing on the total cost of track 
when completed. (2): the life of the 
substitute. By this is meant not only 
the life of the.substitute itself, but the 
life of the track where the substitute 
is used. (3): the effect of the substi- 
tute. By this is meant the effect the 
substitute may have on the economy of 
operating other departments of the 
railway, as well as the effect on the 
track itself. 

The years of experience that have 
been had in track construction where 
the basie principle has been that of 
“resiliency” and the reluctance with 
which many engineers are willing even 
to experiment with any ’kind of con- 
struction where this principle is not 
strictly adhered to is, I believe, suffi- 
cient proof of its correctness. 

On the other hand, to deviate from 
this principle and cast it aside for 
something diametrically opposite, when 
the traffic conditions, weight of cars, 
ete., are growing worse, and assume 
that monolithic construction in track 
can go contrary to all the laws of 
nature and science, in my humble opin- 
ion, is not good judgment. 

In conclusion, therefore, when select- 
ing a substitute for the wood tie and 
its attending economies in first: cost, 
select a foundation that is most durable 
and economical, but in the application 
of a substitute tie, do not lose sight 
of the positive destruction that follows 
when two non-resisting bodies come in 
communication with each other by an 
impact or a blow. The weaker of the 
two will necessarily deteriorate first, 
and in any construction where con- 
crete is used in any form, no matter 
how strongly it is reinforced with steel, 
unless there is some substance inter- 
posed between the material receiving 
the blow and the concrete, the latter 
will start to disintegrate at the first 
impact, and its destruction compounded 
with each succeeding blow. 


DISCUSSION ON OTHER F'EATURES 
OF REPORT 


In connection with the possible ad- 
vantages of curved contours for treads 
of wheels, R. H. Dalgleish, Capital 
Traction Company, Washington, D. C., 
reported that he had turned a number 
of wheels to the contour as recom- 
mended by the way committee, and that 
these had made approximately 22,000 
miles in service. There appeared to be 
slightly more wear on the flanges of 
wheels turned to this special contour 
than on standard wheels; otherwise 
they were apparently giving satisfac- 
tory service. Mr. Dalgleish referred 
to the difficulty of turning wheels to 
curved contours, but felt that the sub- 
ject was of sufficient importance to 
warrant further investigation. He said 
that the excessive wear indicated by 
the first 10,000 miles of service was 
due to the cold rolling of the surface 
and not to actual wear. 

Regarding welded joints, a letter was 
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read from W. W. Wysor, United Rail- 
ways & Electric Company, Baltimore, 
in which he referred to his article in 
. the issue of the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for July 30, 1921. He said 
that the simplicity, small equipment 
required, ease of application, cheap- 
ness, and freedom from interruption of 
traffic, all combine to make the arc- 
weld joint attractive. But there is 
something more to be done than simply 
buying an equipment and starting a 
man to welding. The work calls for 
careful supervision and skillful oper- 
ators. Evidence is available to show 
that internal stresses are set up and 
chemical or metallurgical changes take 
place in the metal affected by the arc. 
In applying the arc-weld or seam-weld 
joint, by whatever process, we are not 
eliminating the joint. The rails should 
be abutted as closely as possible and 
should be milled or ground on the ends, 
and the bases slightly undercut so as 
to bring the heads together. After 
welding is completed the rail heads 
should be ground to a true surface and 
proper contour, using no more grind- 
ing than necessary. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the 
importance of selecting proper oper- 
ators, men who will take an interest 
in the work. Such men will soon learn 
when they are making a proper weld. 

£. C. Price, vice-president the in- 
dianapolis Switch & Frog Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, discussed the report 
of the way committee at length. He 
said, in part: 

That the subject of joints should lie 
dormant in the annals of the A. E. R. 
E. A. from 1910 until 1920 may be at- 
tributed to the constant activities on 
the part of the manufacturers in con- 
ducting research and in developing and 
exploiting special joints and bonds. The 
wisdom is self-evident of allowing suffi- 
cient time between periodical reviews 
to incorporate the “time and usage 
test,” particularly of a product of this 
nature. Ten years ago very few street 
railways, and those confined mainly to 
the large centers, were using “welded 
joints,” but today the property not em- 
ploying some type of welded or semi- 
welded joint is the rare exception. 
The following statements refer to the 
“metal-electrode arc-welded joint” 
known as the “Indianapolis” joint. 

The principle of this joint, which 
is a combined joint and bond, embodies 
four separate features in its construc- 
tion and application, namely: (1) It 
is primarily a web-bearing joint; (2) 
it is essentially a metal-electrode joint; 
(3) it is eccentric in shape and con- 
tour, and (4) it is staggered. 

The web contact feature is in keeping 
with the principle of the I-beam, of 
which the rail is a modified form. In 
splicing I-beam sections, web plates are 
riveted to both sides of the web, which 
in effect increases the thickness and 
reinforces the web. With the Indian- 
apolis joint, the web of the rail is 
similarly reinforced with steel bars or 
plates, 34 in. in thickness, integrally 
attached by welding and adding 1% in. 
to the original thickness. Tests show 


the strength and resiliency at this 
joint to be greater than that of the 
unbroken rail, while tests for conduc- 
tivity show 188 at the joint compared 
with 100 for the unbroken rail. 

In the Indianapolis joint the best re- 
sults follow the application of the 
plates with approximately 500-volt 
current, cut down through the “resist- 
ance welder.” The metal electrode is 
still used not only as being dependable, 
but for the elimination of excessive or 
localized heat during the welding 
process, thereby preventing or reduc- 
ing to a minimum certain detrimental 
after effects, 


The plates are shaped sloping to af-._ 


ford a-great welding area, thereby dis- 
tributing the lines of force and dis- 
sipating the heat effects and also to 
avoid vertical lines of welding on the 
web, a matter of vital importance. The 
points of the plates are undercut, tu 
prevent the joining of welding lines 
along the base with those coming down 
the web and to prevent excess welding 
or “dwelling” on the part of the weld- 
ing operator at these points, thereby 
causing segregation. The plates are 
staggered further to obtain a distri- 
bution of lines of force and heat ef- 
fects, by breaking the opposing lines 
of welding. The terminating of the 
joint at each end with but one plate 
extending and beveled has the effect 
of tapering off the section of the splic- 
ing members. This contibutes to elas- 
ticity and resiliency through the joint 
as a whole. When a severely rigid sec- 
tion, abruptly interposed within: a line 
of flexibility, meets with sudden and 
concentrated lines of energy or stress, 
a condition is set up conducive to 
breakage or abnormal usage. 

Experience with the joint has been 
had in more than 200 cities and towns 
over a period of nine years, and low 
maintenance costs have always fol- 
lowed the use of the joint where it 
has been properly installed under nor- 
mal conditions. 

The potential should be such that 
the “action” will “impregnate and 
weld” and avoid the two extremes of 
“burning” and “melting only” and the 
welding plates should be of selected 
mild carbon stock and of great tensile 
strength, toughness and flexibility. 

The welding steel, the “fillet” ma- 
terial, should produce, in conjunction 
with minor portions of both the weld- 
ing plates and the rail, a “melt’’ equal 


in characteristics to the plates. For 
example, the tensile strength of a 
“melt” of fluxated heat-treated elec- 


trodes tested from 56,000 to 70,000 Ib., 
whereas a “melt” from the same basic 
steel without flux or treatment tested 
but 35,000 lb. per square inch. 

The human element factor as it en- 
ters into the question of electric metal 
electrode welding covers a much greater 
scope than an operator’s ability to 
“draw and hold a true arc.” The op- 
erator who does not soon become an 
“artisan” in this respect is an excep- 
tion, yet with lack of proper super- 
vision or working under unwise direc- 
tions of his superiors he will not do 


well. With the work properly done 
the results are satisfactory. 

Paving should be of such nature as 
to protect and act as a binder to the 
rails. In new track, the rail ends 
should be squared or faced that they 
will abut tightly together, especially 
at the head. In case of old track, the 
opening should be closed with an in- 
sert, or filled in with welding. Joints 
should be gound to a smooth surface ~ 
after welding. Care should be exer- 
cised in the selection of temperatures 
and seasons for installing welded 
joints, particularly in the case of new 
work, _ 

Rolling stock should be in relation 
to track, both as to weight and condi- 
tion. This not to be taken to mean 
that all of these constructive factors 
must be incorporated to admit of the 
use of arc-welded joints nor that the 
welded joints will not make up for 
many of the deficiencies existing in the 
average track. This they have done 
in many instances of record, but that 
is an extra or assumed function. Sub- 
normal conditions include welding on 
rail that is precrystallized, rail that is 
eaten through with rust, rail that lacks 
any substructure or foundation and 
paving binder. 

W. R. Dunham, Jr., then read a 
statement prepared by H. M. Gould and 
himself in which they stressed the im- 
portance of securing reliable service 
data in regard to welded joints. Among 
the attractive features of electric seam 
welding are that standard or non- 
standard joint plates can be used, the 
welding equipment can be easily trans- 
ported and handled, the cost of weld- 
ing equipment is not excessive and arc- 
weld bonds can be installed at the rail 
joints, at cross bonds or in the special 
work. At the same time seam-welded 
joints cannot act as substitutes for ties, 
ballast and pavement. 

The speaker then showed a number 
of exhibits of joint work in Detroit. 
He also stated that the paper was in- 
tended as a means of clinching the 
argument that service records and a 
complete discussion of the policy to be 
followed will develop the best type of 
rail joint, whether it be the seam- 
welded or some other, with resultant 
benefits to the electric railway industry 
as a whole. 

Chairman Cram then opened up for 
discussion the topic of girder rail speci- 
fications, which he said had been under 
discussion for two years. He thought 
that the subject might well be con- 
tinued. He called on F. M. Speller and 
G. C. Farkell, both of the Lorain Steel 
Company, for discussion. The latter 
read a paper prepared by Mr. Speller 
and himself, of which the following 
is an abstract 


STEEL MILL Experts Discuss DRoP AND 
IMPRESSION TESTS OF STEEL RAILS 


The use of the drop test for the pur- 
pose of determining the physical prop- 
erties of rails as they are rolled can 
be said to be universal in this country. 
In nearly all specifications this test is 
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the only physical test which is required. 

There has long been doubt on the 
part of engineers as. to the value of 
the drop test to determine the reliabil- 
ity of the rail, but no test has been de- 
vised which so nearly approximates 
some of the conditions under which 
steam-road rails are used. When the 
question of tests to determine the phy- 
sical properties of rails, put into pav- 
ing over which electrically propelled 
ears are operated, is considered, the 
value of the drop test becomes still 
more problematical. The lower speed 
of operation makes the blow from a flat 
wheel far less serious, while the use 
of the electric motor eliminates all 
blows such as are caused by reciprocat- 
ing parts of the steam locomotive. 

To indicate how extreme are the 
variations in a section of girder rails, 
the moment of inertia of girder sec- 
tions now rolled was stated to vary 
from 31.2 to. 182.1, while the metal in 
the head varies from 34.6 per cent to 
66.3 per cent of the total weight. 

Failures of drop tests on girder rails 
made according to the various specifi- 
cations are extremely rare. There has 
been shipped to various customers by 
the rail mill at Lorain, since open- 
hearth steel was substituted for bes- 
semer in 1909, 1,312,164 tons of girder 
rails, the product of 23,139 open-hearth 
heats. During this period there have 
been °310 failures of drop-test speci- 
mens on the original test. Duplicate 
tests allowed by the specifications with- 
stood the tests in all except twelve 
cases, so that the total rejections for 
this period amounted to 710 tons of 
rail, or less than 0.05 per cent. More 
than half of these rejections occurred 
in a rolling of high-carbon and high- 
silicon steel for a customer who after- 
ward modified his specifications to per- 
mit the use of a softer steel. 

Objection to the drop test is made 
by manufacturers particularly when 
rolling the now prevailing heavy sec- 
tions, on account of the considerable 
weight of good material required for 
the test pieces and the number of short 
rails which are made when “cutting 
these tests.” In some cases, one-half 
the allowance of “shorts” is used to 
obtain the drop tests required. 

Recognizing the limitations of the 
drop test, various engineers have 
turned their attention to other means 
for determining the physical proper- 
ties of rails. Hardness tests have re- 
ceived considerable attention, one form 
of which, the impression test, has been 
included in certain specifications to 
supplement the information obtained 
from the drop test. 

We have so far been unable to ar- 
rive at any satisfactory conclusions as 
to the causes of the occasional failures 
of individual rails before they get into 
the track. Chemical, tensile and- im- 
pression tests made close to the point 
of breakage have in most cases failed 
to show any unusual conditions. Every 
rail rolled for a considerable period was 
tested by a heavy blow in the web, 
using a 16-lb. sledge, with negative re- 


sults. We have been forced to the con- 
clusion that such failures are due 
to extraordinary abuse when cold 
straightening the rail which causes 
failure at that time or introduces 
lecked-up stresses which result in 
failure later, rather than to inherent 
brittleaess of the steel. The cold 
straightening operation is a_ severe 
test, straining the material beyond the 
elastic limit at frequent intervals, both 
vertically and laterally. Should the 
steel have brittle characteristics, this 
fact should be developed during this 
operation. 

It will be seen that the impression 
test furnishes useful information as 
to the uniformity of the steel with re- 
spect to its tensile strength and indi- 
rectly gives valuable information prob- 
ably bearing a close relation to the 
wearing quality. If data as to the 
strength of the rails as measured by 
the impression were collected systema- 
tically, way engineers would in time 
have some valuable records of the steel 
in their track on which to base 
future specifications. Under the pres- 
ent American specifications the only 
records available are the analyses of 
the steel. 

It is true that the impression test 
gives no information as to the brittle- 
ness of the steel, but are such data nec- 
essary in the case of girder rails, and 
if so, does the drop test give this in- 
formation with sufficient precision to 
be worth while? Evidently not, by the 
records of drop test: failures given 
above. 

In conclusion the speaker suggested 
that the impression test proposed by 
the committee (and adopted by the 
A. §. T. M.) be included tentatively in 
the present specification, as an alter- 
native for the drop test. If this is 
done arrangements will immediately be 
made for equipment to make this test 
concurrently with manufacture in the 
belief that the results will amply justify 
the expense involved. 

Following Mr. Farkell’s reading the 
report of the committee on way mat- 
ters was accepted, and the report of 
the buildings and structures commit- 
tee was next presented in abstract by 
D. E. Crouse, chairman. There was no 
discussion. An abstract of the report 
follows: 


‘BUILDINGS AND STRUCTURES 


The subject of equipment and post- >» 


payment of fares was investigated in 
co-operation with the Transportation 
and Traffic Association. The commit- 
tee finds that postpayment schemes are 
but little used, while prepayment 
schemes are widely employed and are 
essentially the same as outlined in last 
year’s report. Turnstiles promote a 
rapid flow of traffic, the device has but 
little to go wrong, requires but one 
attendant and assures a large percent- 
age of fares. li 

The use of a change booth and coin 
box has possibilities for a more rapid 
flow of traffic, but there is the chance 
of loss of revenue through bad coins; 
also, in passing, patrons are inclined, 


in their speed, to throw coins hurriedly 
at the box, with the result that many 
coins bounce out, thus detracting the 
attention of the attendant. The use of 
a ticket booth and cancellation box is 
similar to this and has much the same 
characteristics. On the elevated lines 
of Chicago the attendant performs both 
functions by receiving and registering 
the fares as the patron passes the pre- 
payment point. 

The following suggestions are perti- 
nent in the design of either a prepay- 
ment or postpayment area: 

1; Traffic conditions should be antici- 
pated through conference with plant of- 
ficials or others in authority who are 
cognizant of them. 

2. There should be an attempt to con- 
centrate loading at as few points as 
possible, but with sufficient track room 
to permit loading in a minimum of 
time. 

3. There should be sufficient reser- 
voir capacity in entrance or exits to 
permit an even flow of traffic. 

4. Arrange for operation at a mini- 
mum of expense by utilizing plant em- 
ployees, etc., at rush hours. 

5. Allow for storage of cars as the 
prepayment point is often at a train 
terminal. 

Other means of speeding up loading 
are front end collection, fare receipts 
and queues. The advantage of front- 
end collection is that it permits loading 
twice as fast. The principal disadvan- 
tage is that there is no way of check- 
ing the number of passengers in the 
car against the fares registered. Where 
fare receipts are sold by traffic inspec- 
tors to waiting passengers at congested 
loading or transfer points the conduc- 
tor simply collects the receipts instead 
of making change also. This scheme 
offers .decided advantages to proper- 
ties using one-man cars and those hay- 
ing a flat fare in excess of 5 cents. It 
does not in any way interfere with the 
operation of registering devices nor 
does it impair data taken therefrom. 
There is no dual responsibility as be- 
tween conductors and collectors. 

Queue loading can hardly be classed 
as a prepayment feature except as it 
facilitates loading. It is a logical out- 
growth of the use of safety platforms. 


SHop LAYOUTS 


Two typical layouts have been de- 
signed, one for a property having 150 
cars and the other for one having 250. 
In addition, plans of several represen- 
tative existing shops are also sub- 
mitted. It was deemed advisable by 
both the equipment committee and the 
buildings and structures committee to 
include these to give additional infor- 
mation to prospective builders. 

The grade of the floor on the shop 
buildings should be somewhat above 
that of the surrounding land and 
streets to prevent entrance of water 
into the buildings. The minimum clear- 
ance between cars and posts, walls and 
other fixed parts of buildings should be 
2 ft., increased on curves. Non-com- 
bustible construction materials are rec- 
ommended. Corners and recesses where 
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rubbish would tend to accumulate should 
be avoided. Insurance requirements are 
important factors in determining many 
other details of construction, and a 
study of the underwriter’s regulations 
when planning may save many expen- 
sive changes later. 

A study was made of the shops and 
equipment now being used by fifty elec- 
tric railway properties. The results 
show that the number of cars oper- 
ated by the various properties has in- 
creased to a much greater extent than 
the facilities for maintaining them. 
The committee recommends that a lib- 
eral allowance should be made always 
for growth. In arriving at the area 
of a proposed shop, it should be borne 
in mind that the particular type of 
equipment to be handled and the ef- 
fect of local conditions should be care- 
fully considered. For instance, a prop- 
erty which contemplates manufactur- 
ing cars or car parts should allow ad- 
ditional space for this purpose and an 
interurban property having but a few 
heavy cars must provide more space 
per car. 

In the arrangement of departments 
the following considerations should 
govern: (1) Cars should progress from 
motor and track repair shops to car- 
penter shops and thence to- paint shop; 
(2) have as few isolated departments 
as possible; (3) have what may be 
termed the “Centralized Shop Plan”; 
(4) locate office to permit the master 
mechanic to keep in touch readily with 
his various departments; (5) arrange 
departments to afford economical han- 
diing of material and apparatus. 

The actual areas of departments in 
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the typical layouts are as shown in the 
tables which appear at the bottom of 
this page. 

Generally too little space has been 
allowed between track centers. Both 
the equipment committee and this com- 
mittee believe 16 ft. is a desirable spac- 
ing and that it should not be less than 
15 ft. This does not apply to inspec- 
tion pits in carhouses, which matter is 
covered in the 1919 buildings and struc- 
tures committee report on design of 
carhouse inspection pits. 

For smaller shops undoubtedly ladder 
tracks are to be preferred. For a mod- 
erate sized shop local conditions often 
dictate which shall be used. For a 


large shop a combination of- the two- 


is often desirable as it gives additional 
flexibility and speed in handling cars 
through the shops. For a small num- 
ber of tracks the first cost of a ladder 
track will be lower, while for a large 
number of tracks the transfer table 
will cost less. In designing a new shop 
layout it will be well for the engineer 
to make up detailed estimates covering 
both and then make a study of the ad- 
vantages of each to ascertain which will 
be best adapted to his particular case. 

Some companies have had trouble 
with transfer tables due to the use of 
old discarded motors to drive them and 
on account of improper design or con- 
struction. If the transfer table is to 
be used it should be carefully designed 
and ruggedly built. Transfer tables 
are of the pit type or flush type. The 
pit type is less expensive and more de- 
sirable. Whether the transfer tables 
should be in the open or under cover 
depends on climatic conditions. Where 
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TYPICAL SHOP FoR 150 CARS 


Shop for 150 cars 


Dimen- Per Cent 
Departments sions Area, Area 

Overhauling and truck 63x 105 6,615 21.7 
Machine, wheels and { (33 x 113) } 3584 11.7 

QXLEB Sais sin system. NC Ke) ) : 
Blacksmithing and 

Welding. !vitonar« 29x 44 1,276 4.2 
Air brakesiis, 2e0(02 15:21 315 1.0 
OiCe esis doe Sect eke 17x 20 340 1.1 
Armature........... 7x 30 1,410 4.6 
Carpenter and mill.. “aie x33 \ 6,188 20.3 

K x 52)- 
Paints, 2oursrieus (W423 f 5634 18.5 
Paint mixing......... 13x 20 260 0.9 
Sand blast........... 16x50 800 256 
Storeroom.......:..- 31x 99 3,069 10.0 
Oil houses, coca eee seal 273 0.9 
Washroom .......... 16x 48 768 aE 


30,532 


=) 
Se 
° 


there is much snow and ice it is well to 
have them under cover. 

The subject of pits was thoroughly 
discussed by both the equipment com- 
mittee and the buildings and structures 
committee, and it is recommended that 
in a repair shop to accommodate mod- 
ern equipment pit space should be kept 
to a minimum. Hither open or closed 
pits may be used. The type which ap- 
pears more desirable at present is the 
open type with the devil strips cov- 
ered except at wheel-changing pits. 
With such construction the workmen 


J-Beam trolley 


TYPICAL 
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ean move from one track to the next — 
without difficulty. Pits vary in depth 
from 4 ft. 6"in. to 5 ft. When condi- 
tions require, tile covered with stone 
or washed gravel may be used to drain 
subgrade. Sump should be connected 
to the sewer and the floor sloped to 
the sump. 

The principal types of illumination 
used in electric railway shops are: 

1. General lighting, secured by a sys- 


‘tem giving uniform intensity through- 


out a shop without regard to machines | 
or work; it approaches more nearly | 
“daylight” conditions than any other. 

2. Localized lighting, secured by 
single units suspended over individual 
working planes. 

8. General and localized lighting, a | 
combination of the first two types. 

4. Modified lighting, secured by sus- 
pending lighting units so that the 
maximum amount of illumination will 
be received on the most important 
working planes. | 

Individual drive of shop. machinery | 
has many advantages over belt drive | 
so far as building construction and | 
natural lighting is concerned. Espe- | 
cially is building construction affected © 
when the machine tools are of a heavy — 
type, which means a rigid support for | 
line shafting. There are other advan- | 
tages, such as continuity of service and — 
general economy in operation. 

The site for the repair shops should 
have sufficient area to provide for out- | 
side storage and to permit of enlarg- | 
ing the buildings to take care of future 
growth. Many classes of materials, 
such as wheels, iron castings, lumber, 
scrap and the like, can be conveniently 
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SHop ror 250 Cars 


Shop for 250 cars 
Overhauling and 


pk vier te per gk a Fee 9,600 19.2 
achine, wheel an x? 
axles ta renee { 31x 33} 6,034 12.1 
Blacksmithing and 
welding: 0 5hrou ws 31x65 2,015 4.0 
Air, brake, .i- sc. :0umam 20228 728 1.4 
OHIGE ait ce 20x 25 500 1.0 
ATmatural news. Der 40 x 63 2,520 5.0 
Carpenters <i. s\s0nsin 119x 65 PELTON Pe 
Wood mill 119 x 30 3,570 7.1 
Paint shop... 119 x 78 9,282 18.6 
Paint mixing. 16x 27 432 0.9 
Sand blast...... Sai a ORE 880 he 
Storeroom........... 63x75 4,725 9.4 
Oil houseiss.<.¢ 4s .< 52% e202, 500 1.0 
Washroom.....--.-+{ jess). [Samia 
50,073 100 0 
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stored outside, and this is undoubtedly 
better than to have them occupying val- 
uable space under the roof. In addi- 
tion, it is common practice to make use 
of the shop yard for storing track ma- 
terial, so the plot of ground should be 
considerably larger than the shop build- 
ings. 

The shops should be so located as 
to reduce non-revenue mileage and 
obtain a steam road connection. The 
latter, while not essential, is a great 


-eonvenience in unloading carload lot 


materials. 

The committee recommends the con- 
tinuance of the study of the shop de- 
sign by next year’s committee. The 
committee was D. E. Crouse, chairman; 
i'M. V. Haulard, N. E. Drexler, J. R. 


McKay, S. J. Steiner, B. P. Legare, 


car design. 


E. H. Berry, James Link, B. R. Brown, 
and L. L. Newman. 

H. B. Doyle of Philip Kobbé Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, presented an ad- 
dress dealing with the correct method 
of purchasing railway supplies. An ab- 
stract of this paper is published in 
another part of this issue. 

The joint report on wood preserva- 
tion as prepared by the committees on 
buildings and structures, power dis- 
tribution and way matters, was pre- 
sented in abstract by Howard H. George, 
Public Service Railway. Reference to 
this report is given on page 634 under 
way matters. 

Following the presentation of this 
report, letters commenting on the re- 
port were read by P. R. Hicks of the 
Service Bureau of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association and Ernest 
Bateman and George W. Hunt of the 
United States Department of Agvicul- 
ture Forest Service. 

These letters set forth the importance 
of the subject and the need for care- 
ful consideration. 


Thursday’s Session 


The first matter taken up by the En- 
gineering Association at its final ses- 
sion Thursday afternoon was the re- 
port of the committee on unification of 
This was presented by 
H. H. Adams, chairman, and the es- 
sential points are given in the follow- 
ing abstract. 


UNIFICATION: OF CAR DESIGN 


The committee was appointed to 
study the various types of construc- 
tions, as given in data collected, to ob- 
tain, if possible, a uniformity in dimen- 
sions and design, such as post centers, 
height of window rail or arm rest from 
the floor, height of car from under 
portion of sill to top of roof, type of 
roofs, etc. Once these dimensions and 
designs are established, it will be thor- 
oughly possible to get a uniform size 
of glass, probably using standard glass 
which would not require cutting. ~ 

As to the length and width of cars, 
it is thought that a width correspond- 
ing with the dimensions most generally 
used at the present time could be deter- 
mined upon, and then, if other widths 
seem desirable, variations from the 
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width used in the majority of cases 
could be made by even dimensions, say 
by increasing or decreasing the same 
by 4-in. increments. As far as the 
Il ngth of the cars is .concerned, this 
could be varied by the addition or de- 
duction of one or more window lengths. 

The above instances are cited as 
showing the possibilities presented, 
and it is believed that by studying this 
subject carefully it will be possible to 
bring about a uniformity of design that 
will be of great value to the member 
companies in purchasing new equipment 
and to the car builders from the stand- 
point of having uniform practice to 
work to. 

A summary of the data obtained by 
the committee was presented showing 
the maximum and minimum and the 
weighted average dimensions for the 
principal items tabulated, as applying 
to the closed, double-end, double-truck 
motor cars. The data from which this 
summary was prepared were studied 
and a certain amount of the informa- 
tion covering cars that appeared to be 
outside of the scope desired for con-. 
sideration was eliminated. The sum- 
mary submitted represents data ob- 
tained from 2,204 closed, double-end, 
double-truck motor cars. In addition, 
the committee received information 
covering 123 double-truck, single-end 
motor cars, 516 double-truck, center- 


umn are due to the fact that in cér- 
tain cases the information called for 
was not furnished. The committee 
recommends the continuation of the 
study of the subject unification of car 
design. The report was submitted by 
H. H. Adams, chairman; H. A. Bene- 
dict, J. W. Hulme, John Lindall, J. A. 
Brooks, G. L. Kiepenberger, and V. R. 
Willoughby. 

The discussion of this report was 
opened by G. L. Kippenberger, St. 
Louis Car Company. J. W. Hulme, In- 
ternational Railway, Buffalo. said he 
felt that all equipment men realized 
that there is a large field for the uni- 
fication of car design, but the subject 
as to how far operating companies are 
willing to go in developing a standard 
car, or in adhering to any standard 
recommended, is one that he believed 
would be hard to enforce. However, 
there should be some good method of 
bringing the desirability of standard 
dimensions before the equipment men, 
and Mr. Hulme felt that such steps 
could be best taken at the time that 
new equipment was purchased. 

Frank R. Phillips, Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways, said that he could see no valid 
reason for spending so much time in 
standardizing things that require 
changing so frequently and he felt 
that even if a standard car was ulti- 
mately adopted, most railway men 


" DOUBLE-TRUCK, DOUBLE-END MOTOR CARS 


No. Cars Maximum Minimum General Average 
Length over bumpers............. 1,428: 50) ft. ~ 10) an. 37) it. 5) in. AT ft. 248 in. 
Length over corner post.. Bretton e, J my Nba 4) ft. 24" cin. 256 ft, 7 Oh ein; 32e ett) “112: in: 
Length over Pere ° or vest...... 2,105 8 ft. 3 in. Ae it. Gn cine 6 ft. Fet ID: 
Width over posts. . BE cos a isyyeun 2) S08 8 ft. 9% in. 7 ft. 10% in. 8 ft. 4 int 
Widthvovereilsyes.. 5.2.6... ee 2,204 Oheit: 2 OF in. 7 tte hein Toft 922 Vins 
Width of platform over crown...... 2,104 Zitzht.,- 115 cane 6 ft. 4 in. 7 ft. Iein. 
PORE. CONRCIS Es eis verte + cree +e ees 2,154 36% in. 28 in. 30} in. 
Height of steps (from track) first 2,204 18% in. 13 in. 143% in. 
DECONG man eE RS, Wan. seas s ,204 15% in. Ihe) an. 128 in. 
; JUDE ele tic hse So 202 Eb in. 10 in. 10 in. 
Height platform to floor.. .. 1,428 11% in. 0 in, 94 in. 
Height floor to belt rail... 2,160 31% in. 23 fein. 263 in. 
Height floor to bottom of letter board 2,160 6 ft. 8% in. 5 ft. 3#in. Gy fits = 53% - in: 
Height floor over top rail. . ; 1,897 DM. 3 in. 6 ft, 2% in. Gi fin 97) ein, 
Height floor over roof. . Be one ea TOS 8 ft. yin. A SUn ede 8, Pee ESE), Be at 
Height bottom sill over roof....... 1,426 OP ity ate In: 8 ft. 3ein. 8 ft. 103% in. 
Underside of headlining to top of roof 1,734 7¢ in. 2% in. _ 43% in. 
eles rea of roof over top of . 4 : 
trolle: sehen van dno eee 1,426 44 in. 14 in. Vial in 
Size sas) nee bottom. . Sacral DRO GAA eters crate that eae MN inet 2 MERA ale 264 x 224 in 
Size sash glass, top..............+ 2,160 Folate ake auanils) chahide Pantech. ee 26 75x 11% in. 
Over-all length of transverse seat... 1,386 38 in. oh or 36 2 in. 
Width of seat cushion.:........... 1,363 18 in. 16 in. 17 té in. 
Length of seat cushion............ 1,145 343 in. 30 in. 33% in. 
Height seat back................. 1,255 22 in. 16 in. 18 3§ in. 
Center to center seats............+. 1,260 323 in 28 in. 3075 in. 
Sheet steel sides-gage............. 658 No. 7 ; No. 16 No. 12 , 
Bolatemcentersmyedct eases eee 1,327 L7e St Pe TD 16 ft. 21 ft. 4,5 in 


entrance motor cars, 261 double-truck 
front-entrance and center-exit motor 
cars, 62 double-truck, center-entrance 
and exit and front-exit motor cars, 97 
double-truck, double-end trail cars and 
438 double-truck, center-entrance and 
exit trail cars, representing a total of 
3,701 cars. The summary of the data 
for the 2,204 double-truck, double-end 
motor cars is submitted as illustrative 
of the variations that are encountered 
in present-day car construction. The 
cars from which the data given in this 
tabulation were taken represent recent 
design and what is considered good 
present-day practice. 

Under the column “number of cars” 
is shown the number of cars from which 
the particular data were obtained. The 
variations in this last-mentioned col- 


would still adhere to the types which 
they already had in service. Mr. Phil- 
lips gave several illustrations as to 
troubles that might occur if the dimen- 
sions of car bodies were increased or 
decreased by increments. One example 
was that of the aisle space, which is 
very important, and the decrease of 
this by even so small amount as a frac- 
tion of an inch is not desirable. 

Mr. Phillips referred to the relative 
merits of the arch and monitor types 
of roof construction, and suggested 
that in any study to be made very ex- 
tensive experiments would be necessary 
to arrive at definite conclusions regard- 
ing the relative amounts. of ventilation 
to be obtained from the two types. He 
referred to some extensive experiments 
made by the Pittsburgh Railways, in 
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which it was found that with an arch 
roof a total of thirty-two ventilators 
were necessary to give the same ven- 
tilation as was obtained from the mon- 
itor-type roof, and with the installa- 
tion of such a large number of venti- 
lators the roof construction was in 
reality a monitor type. 

R. H. Dalgleish, Capital Traction 
Co., Washington, D. C., said that his 
railway had also made some very exten- 
sive experiments as to the relative 
merits of the arch and monitor type 
roofs and that it found better ventila- 
tion could be obtained with arch roofs. 

H. H. Adams, Chicago Surface Lines, 
said that the committee had not con- 
sidered the subject of standardization 
of cars, but had endeavored to make 
accommodations which would ultimate- 
ly lead to some uniformity out of the 
present chaotic conditions. Referring 
to the discussion of arch and monitor- 
type roofs, he said that in Chicago a 
very satisfactory system of ventilation 
had been obtained in connection with 
arch-roof cars. 

John Lindall, Boston Elevated Rail- 
way, said that he considered the sub- 
ject of the unification of car design 
to be very important, but that he feared 
that it could never be covered in sucn 
a manner as to produce a standard car. 
He said that he personally was an ad- 
vocate of the monitor type of roof con- 
struction, as experience in Boston had 
indicated that roofs of this type, at 
least have the appearance of better 
ventilation and that was all that is nec- 
essary to satisfy ithe traveling public. 

The report of the committee was ap- 
proved with the suggestion that it be 
continued by next year’s committee. 

The report of the committee on 
equipment was then presented by 
Daniel Duries, chairman. An abstract 
of this report follows. 


EQUIPMENT 


The committee reported on twelve 
subjects: 

1. Brake Shoes, Brake Shoe Heads, 
and Brake Shoe Keys—The three stand- 
ard designs adopted in 1916 were re- 
vised. These included a brake head, shoe 
and key for 3-in. tread contour Al and 
34-in. tread contour A2 wheels of a di- 
ameter 33 in. to 36 in.; a brake head, 
shoe and key for 2% in. tread wheels, 
contours Bl, C, D and E1, 28 in. to 34 
in. in diameter, and a brake head, shoe 
and key for 24-in. tread wheel contours 
Bl, 'C, D* and EBA;021 ine toe26 inten: 
diameter to accommodate wheel flanges 
ranging from § in. to ? in. in height 
and { in. to 1 in. in thickness. Two 
additional designs of brake heads, shoes 
and keys were presented, namely (a) 
for 23-in. tread wheels. contours Bl, 
C, D and El, 28 in. to 34 in. in diam- 
eter, and (b) for 3-in. tread wheels 
contours B2 and E2, 24 to 26 in. in di- 
ameter to accommodate wheel flanges 
= in. in height and ¢{ in. to 1 in. in 
thickness. Limit gages for the brake 
heads and shoe designs included in this 
report were also presented. These limit 
gages are practically the same as those 
adopted in 1916, but have the gage for 


maximum width of end lug on back of 
shoe and minimum space between end 
lug and flange of shoe omitted, as these 
are not necessary with the recommended 
designs. : 

2. On Standard Tread and Flange 
Contours for Steel Wheels — The com- 
mittee resubmitted the eight designs 
suggested in 1920. Various questions 
raised regarding these designs were 
investigated by the committee and were 
found to present no obstacle to their 
adoption. 

3. Standard Contour for Cast Iron 
Wheels—The Association of Manufac- 
turers of Chilled Iron Wheels submitted 
to the committee recommended contours, 
but after discussion with other eommit- 
tees of the Engineering Association the 
equipment committee recommended no 
adoption of standards at this time but 
that the subject be continued next 
year. 

4. Specifications for Solid Wrought 
Carbon Steel Wheels—A careful study 
of the present specification indicated 
that the Class B tolerances were not 
being used and these were omitted from 
the specificatien. Additional changes 
conform with the specification of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 
It was recommended that it be adopted 
as standard in place of the present spec- 
ification. 

5. Helical Gears— Responses to a 
questionnaire indicate that this type 


‘of gearing is being more generally used 


than ever before. It is well liked, 
though in most cases it has not been in 
service long enough to afford conclusive 
results. The committee recommended 
that this be given attention by the next 
committee. 

6. Car Arrangement and Design — 


Considerable work was done by the- 
committee on this subject, but no defi- - 


nite conclusions were reached on ac- 
count of the limited time available. The 
committee recommended that all infor- 
mation collected be turned over to a 
special committee recently appointed 
and that future study and work be done 
by it. 

7. Life of Wearing. Parts—The com- 
mittee. investigated the life of seven 
equipment parts, namely, trolley wheels, 
steel wheels, brake shoes, gears, pinions, 
armature bearings and axle_ bearings. 
The information obtained is included in 
the equipment report in sixteen tables. 

8. Personal Observations On the Life 
of Wearing Parts and Shop Practices— 
The committee felt that such informa- 
tion would obtain greater publicity and 
reach a wider circle of men who are 
particularly interested in this subject if 
published regularly in technical publi- 
cations rather than as a part of each 
year’s equipment committee’s report. 
The suggestion of obtaining a reel or 
two of motion pictures appeared inad- 
visable at this time due to the high cost 
of providing the film. 

9. Current Lightning Arresters —A 
study was made in conjunction with 
the power distribution committee. The 
The design and method of installation 
of car arresters was covered by the re- 
port of the 1915 committee. The pres- 


ent committee brough the history of 
lightning arresters up to date and made 
seventeen recommendations regarding 
car and line equipment, including the 
following: 

Many properties are having lightning 
damage due to improper installation 
or to not having sufficient arresters in- 
stalled; others are not protected by 
choke coils or use arrester wiring of 
too large resistance. These points 
should be given special consideration 
and every car in lightning territory 
should be equipped with arrester and 
choke coil. Double-end cars should be 
equipped with two. 

Arrester wiring should be No. 6 or 
larger with soldered joints and not 
placed in metallic conduit. Connections 
to arrester and from arrester to ground 
should be as short and straight as pos- 
sible.. 

Line arresters should be placed at 
each feed tap, with not less than five to 
the mile. They should be grounded to 
either earth or rail, but not to both, and 
the negative wire down the pole should 
be protected by a wood molding. 

10. Revision of Standards and Speci- 
fications — This year’s committee had 
several meetings with the committee of 
the American Gear Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in order to harmonize the 
specifications for gears and pinions of 
the two associations. The equipment 
committee revised the following speci- 
fications and recommended that they be 
adopted as standard: 

Recommended. specification Et-15a, 
specification for case-hardened forged 
steel gears. 

Recommended specification Et-15a, 
specification for quenched and tem- 
pered forged carbon steel gears. 

Recommended specification Et-16a, 
specification for case-hardened forged 
steel pinions. 

Recommended specification Et-17a, 
specification for quenched and tem- 
pered forged carbon steel pinions. 

The specifications as revised are ac- 
ceptable to the American Gear Manu- 
facturers’ Association and will undoubt- 
edly be adopted by them following fa- 
vorable action by the American Electric 
Railway Engineering Association. The 
committee recommends that thes speci- 
fications as revised be adopted as stand- 
ard specifications. 

11. Curved Contours for Treads of 
Wheels — The committee co-operated 
with the way committee, and some of 
the members of the equipment commit- 
tee turned wheels to a curved tread and 
placed these in service. Records are 
being kept that will show the results 
which can be obtained from curved 
contours. The equipment committee is 
of the opinion that it would be quite a 
difficult matter to turn wheels with 
curved contours and doubts the advis- 
ability of adopting them as standard. 
However, it agrees that this subject is 
of sufficient importance to warrant fur- 
ther investigation. 

12. Typical Shop Building, and Shop 
Layout — The committee co-operated 
with the buildings and structures com- 
mittee and furnished information and 
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tables in regard to the amount of space 
required for the various departments, 
the proper arrangement of departments 
consistent with modern routing of work 
through the shop and the facilities nec- 
essary to accommodate modern equip- 
ment. As a result of the various studies 
and the information obtained, a rather 
extensive report on this subject is in- 
cluded in the report of the committee 
on buildings and structures. : 

The equipment committee’s report 
was signed by Daniel Durie, chairman; 
H. A. Johnson, Vice-chairman; Walter 
S. Adams, H. A. Benedict, R. H. Dal- 
gleish, James C. C. Holding, Thomas R. 
Langan, Frank H. Miller, C. N. Pitten- 
ger, EK. D. Priest, C. F. W. Rys, F. W. 
Sargent, Charles F. Scott, Karl A. Sim- 
mon, C. W. Squier and J. M. Yount. 

The disposition of the equipment com- 
mittee’s report was opened by N. B. 
Trist, Carnegie Steel Company, who re- 
' ferred to the subject of design of tread 
and flange contours for steel wheels. 
He said that if the standards were in- 
creased in number, by three, to take 
care of the objection raised by one rail- 
way, the standards would make pro- 
vision for all the large users of steel 
wheels. He personally felt that this 
should be satisfactory not only to the 
railways but to the manufacturers as 
well, and that beneficial results would 
be obtained if the railways would only 
adhere to the standards as adopted. 

H. H. Adams said that two very im- 
portant subjects regarding standard- 
ization had been presented by this 
year’s committee. These were brake 
shoes and tread and flange contours. 
He felt that the report was a very valu- 
able one and that this year’s committee 
had presented conclusions that would 
be of far-reaching effect. Referring 
to the matter of helical gearing, Mr. 
Adams said that results from the use 
of this gearing had led to the develop- 
ment of a new shape of tooth, and 
whether this is applied to either spur 
or helical gearing a great step in ad- 
vance has been made. Another part 
of the work that he considered valu- 
able was the obtaining data on the life 
of wearing parts. He felt that this 
work could be profitably continued. 

R. H. Dalgleish discussed the recom- 
mendations of the committee in regard 
to tread and flange contours, and said 
that the present recommendation of 
the committee was to increase these so 
as to provide a total of eleven contours 
instead of eight as shown in the print- 
ed report. This subject had not yet 
received the approval of the standards 
committee, but if this meeting ap- 
proved it the obtaining of further ap- 
proval by the standards committee 
would be taken up at the next meeting. 
Mr. Dalgleish outlined the experience 
‘that he had had in a trial of curved 
contours on wheels in service on his 
lines. He exhibited several graphs 
which had been made on these wheels 
after 21,000 miles of service. He felt 
_ that present experiments are insuffi- 
cient to permit definite conclusions but 
that the subject could profitably be 
continued by succeeding committees. 


q 


K. A. Simmon, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, re- 
ferred to the subject of wearing parts, 
stating that the suitability of all 
equipment for any service could best 
be shown by such data and that these 
were particularly valuable to the manu- 
facturers of railway equipment. In an- 
alyzing the information contained in 
this report he had found several ap- 
parent inconsistencies in the life ob- 
tained from the same parts under al- 
most identical service conditions. He 
felt that this emphasized the fact that 
the methods of keeping records by the 
cifferent railways were not uniform. 
He suggested that a subject could be 
profitably added to those considered by 
future committees that would ulti- 
mately lead to some recommendations 
as to standard methods for keeping 
records. 

J. C. C. Holding, Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Company, urged the adoption 
and use of the committee’s recommend- 
ed wheel contours. G. W. Lyndon, As- 
sociation of Manufacturers of Chilled 
Car Wheels, pointed out that standards 
for cast wheels are in use for steam 
roads, for industrial companies and 
for foreign shipments, but there is 
none for electric railway use. He of- 
fered to cooperate in any way to create 
standards for the A. E. R. A. and 
urged a study for this purpose. 

L. H. Frye, Standard Steel Works, 
who spoke for the American Society 
for Testing Materials, complimented 
the committee on the specifications for 
wrought steel wheels and said that the 
A. §. T. M. specifications would prob- 
ably be revised at the next meeting to 
conform to the A. E. R. A. specifica- 
tion, as the changes made in the latter 
were substantial improvements. H. A. 
Miller, chilled wheel manufacturer, said 
he anticipated a tendency to work to- 
ward the M. C. B. standard tread and 
flange in the electric railway field. He 
commented that it is possible to manu- 
facture concave tread wheels, but he 
could see no reason for such a design. 


The M. C. B. design has been revised , 


in the opposite direction. He likened 
making a wheel tread concave because 
it wears that way to making shoes 
with run-down heels. 

H. Fort Flowers, Differential Car 
Company, thought that wheels for 
curved-head rail should have more 
metal in the fillet between tread and 
flange to prevent the early wearing of 
thick and thin flanges. He appreciated 
that the final determination of the most 
economical contour would require a 
very long study and the trial of many 
different contours. 

H. A. Johnson, Chicago, stated that 
he believed the association is now in 
a position to adopt as standard the 
recommended brake-shoe head, key, etc., 
and the eleven wheel contours. In 
connection with the latter, he explained 
that the standards ¢ommittee had not 
acted on the wheel contours on account 
of certain objections which had since 
been removed. The convention could 
therefore adopt these contours subject 
to subsequent approval by the stand- 


ards committee, which approval had 
been assured if the convention so voted. 

Referring to the wrought-steel wheel 
specification, he explained that the A. 
S. T. M. specifications had been clari- 
fied in some respects and that the spe- 
cification for the closer of two toler- 
ances covered there had been eliminated 
as it was found that this was not used. 
The more liberal tolerance used does 
not require so much machining. As to 
the recommendations on helical gears 
he thought if adopted, this would be a 
standard that could also be adopted by 
the manufacturers. 


DISCUSSION ON BRAKE SHOES, BRAKE 
HEADS, ETC. 


F. W. Sargent, American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Company, chairman of the 
sub-committee on brake shoes, heads 
and keys, said that the committee rec- 
ommends as standards for this asso- 
ciation the following revisions of the 
1916 standards of brake shoes, brake 
heads and keys: 

Plate 1.—Brake head, shoe and key 
for 3-in. tread wheel contour A-1 and 
for 84 in. tread wheel contour A-2 for 
wheel diameters 33 in. to 36 in. 

Plate 2.—Brake head, shoe and key 
for 3-in. tread wheels contour B-2 
and E for wheel diameters 28 in. to 
34 in. 

Plate 3.—Brake head, shoe and key 
for 24-in. tread wheels contours B-1, 
C, D and E for wheel diameters 28 in. 
to 34 in. 

Plate 4.—Brake head, shoe and key 
for 2% in. tread wheels contours B-1, C, 
D and E for wheel diameters 20 in. to 
26 in. 

Plate 5.—Brake head, shoe and key 
for 3-in. tread wheels contours B-2 and 
E-2 for wheel diameters 20 in. to 26 in. 

The 1916 standard shows the forked 
brake head with reduced bearing on 
each side of the shoe lug, and with 
narrow toes straddling the end guide 
of the shoe. 

Due to the limited contact of head 
to shoe, there is excessive wear of the 
head, and as the toes are worn down, 
there is an uneven distribution of pres- 
sure on the shoe. The shoe becomes 
loose on the head and wears out of 
true, resulting in heavy scrap weight. 
The life of both head and shoe are 
reduced and maintenance cost  in- 
creased. 

The 1921 design of brake head over: 
comes this trouble by increasing the 
area of contact between shoe and head, 
providing a head with solid ends, with 
practically a continuous contact with 
the back of the shoe, supporting the 
shoe from end to end, and maintain- 
ing a uniform pressure, ensuring a 
true wearing head and shoe. 

Considering the motor shoes and 
heads, the 1916 design gives an area 
of contact of 7.9 sq.in. between head 
and shoe, while the 1921 design pro- 
vides 17.5 sq.in., an increase of 123 
per cent for the broad tread wheels. 
™ the case of the narrow tread wheels, 
the 1916 head shows 5.5 sq.in., as com- 
pared with 12.2 sq.in. in the 1921 de- 
sign, an increase of 153 per cent. A 
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similar relation exists with the pony 
shoes and heads. 

The 1921 design of head provides a 
continuous support for the way, which 
prevents loose heads and keys, and re- 
duces wear of all parts. The key way in 
both head and shoe have been reduced 
to give as little side play as possible be- 
tween head and shoe. In addition the 
solid square ends of the brake head 
prevent the shoe from getting twisted 
on the head and wear unevenly. 

To accommodate the solid end brake 
head, the end guides on the 1921 de- 
sign of shoe have been omitted. This 
makes a better shoe and does away 
with the trouble often experienced with 
obstruction in the narrow space be- 
tween end guide and back of flange, 
which is difficult to clean and gets 
clogged with dirt, preventing the toes 
of the forked head going into place. 

The taper has been removed from the 
shoe face in the 1921 design and the 
tread made flat. If only new shoes 
were applied to newly turned wheels, 
the taper would be all right, but the 
average wheel is a worn wheel. Wheels 
start with taper, then wear flat and 
finally coneave. The straight or flat 
faced brake shoe makes a better fit on 
a greater number of wheels in service 
than shoes with taper;. moreover, the 
tendency of shoes to pull off the wheel 
is much less with the. straight than 
with the taper tread. For this reason, 
the straight face shoes have been pre- 
ferred and give better service, that is, 
lower scrap weight. 

Formerly brake shoes. were made 
with a single or continuous: face cur- 
vature. To avoid the use of the im- 
proper curvature shoes on a given size 
of wheel, as well as to reduce the num- 
ber of patterns and stock to be carried, 
the composite face curvature has been 
adopted in the.,1921 design of brake 
shoes. The middle half of the shoe is 
curved to fit the smaller diameter 
wheel, while the outer quarters of the 
shoe face are curved to fit the large 
diameter, wheel. The shoe thus fits the 
larger wheels on the ends, and the 
smaller wheel in the middle, and makes 
a better average fit on wheels of in- 
termediate diameters, and a single pat- 
tern only is required to cover the range 
in wheel diameters noted. 

The’ report was further discussed by 
Thomas R. Langan and F. R. Phillips. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Following are the officers of the En- - 
gineering Association elected for the’ 


ensuing year: 

President.—C. 8S. Kimball, Engineer 
of Way and Structures, Washington 
Railway & Electric Co., Washington, 
Dac; 

First Vice-President—-L. C. Datz, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Second Vice-President.—H. A. John- 
son, Chicago,, Ill. 

Third Vice-President.—A. B. Stitzer, 
New York City. 

Secretary - Treasurer. — James 
Welsh, New York City. 

Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee—C. H. Cark, Cleveland, Ohio; R. 


W. 


C. Cram, Brooklyn,..N. Y.; Charles R. 
Harte, New Haven, Conn.; Daniel 
Durie, Connellsville, Pa. 


Engineering ‘Association 
Executive Committee 
Meets at Atlantic 
City 

MEETING of the executive commit- 

tee of the Engineering Association 
was held on Oct. 2, with the following 
in attendance: President W. G. Gove, 
Secretary J. W. Welsh, H. H. Adams, 
L. C. Datz, H. A. Johnson, C. S. Kim- 
ball, M. B. Lambert, F. R. Phillips, E. 
H. Scofield and A. B. Stitzer. 

After the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting by Secretary Welsh, 
he brought up the question of the pro- 
cedure to be followed in connection with 
the activities of the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. After 
discussion it was decided that the rep- 
resentatives of the association on the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee sub-committees should report on 
matters of interest to Secretary Welsh. 
On receipt of information from the rep- 
resentatives, the secretary will report 
to the executive committee, at the same 
time sending full information to the 
standards committee, and informing the 
membership through Aeva of what is 
going on. This will give the standards 
committee and the members at large an 
opportunity to transmit to the execu- 
tive committee any suggestions which 
may bear upon the subject in hand, in 
time for the committee to consider such 
suggestions before taking action upon 
the recommendations of the representa- 
tives. ' It is understood that the in- 
formation furnished. to the membership 
will be in abstract form, as it is likely 
that voluminous material will develop 
in the conferences held under the’ aus- 
pices of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. 

‘It was further decided that continu- 
ous reports of progress as to the de- 
velopment of “American Engineering 
Standards” should be published in Aera. 

A report was received from Secretary 
Welsh as to plans for co-operation with 
the American Association for Munici- 
pal Improvement and the line and: ma- 
terials section of the Associated Manu- 
facturers of Electrical Supplies. Such 
co-operation was approved by the ex- 
ecutive committee. 4 

L. C. Datz then reported for the com- 
mittee on subjects to the effect that 
several meetings had been held and ten- 
tative assignments had been made to all 
committees. He suggested that these 
assignments be reported to. the asso- 
ciation, after the discussion of the 
several committee reports respectively. 

Mr. Gove spoke of the reorganization 
plans presented to the American Asso- 
ciation and raised the question in con- 
nection therewith as to the status of 
engineers in the employ of non-member 
companies with respect to committee 
work. After discussion it was agreed 
that no great hardship will be done the 
association by the putting into definite 


form the practice followed for some 
years, namely, by insisting that com- 
mittee work be restricted to the em- 
ployees of member companies. 

Some discussion followed as to the 
effect of non-payment of committee ex- 
penses by the association, in so far as 
it relates to attendance upon committee 
meetings by committee members. A 
motion was passed to the effect that 
this subject be referred to the incoming 
executive committee, with a view to 
possible future payment of committee 
members’ expenses as soon as the finan- 
cial condition of the association war- 
rants such action. 


Publicity Men’s Meeting 

MEETING of the publicity men at 

the convention was held in the 
Chalfonte on Wednesday afternoon. 
Labert St. Clair, publicity manager of 
the association, presided. About twenty- 
five publicity men and executives of 
companies were present. 

President Gadsden, who was first 
introduced, said that among the causes 
of the present trouble with the electric 
railways that of unwillingness to tell 
the public took first place. This was 
an old idea and it had taken about 
thirty-three years to overcome it. 
Some persons believe the duty of the 
publicity man was to write advertise- 
ments occasionally. That, however, is 
not his real work. The speaker’s 
understanding of the fuctions of such 
a man was that he should be the 
medium of information between the 
public and the company at all times. 
If he was always ready to give facts, 
the newspapers would rely on him. In 
this way he could be of value to the 
company even if he never wrote any- 
thing. He hoped these meetings would 
be continued each year. 

W. A. Draper, Cincinnati, said that 
he always took a great interest in pub- 
licity as he was once in the newspaper 
business himself. The best way was 
for the president himself to be the 
publicity man, but as his duties prevent 
that, it was necessary to have someone 
to act for him. 

Barron G. Collier, chairman of the 
publicity committee, said that the rail- 
way companies now realized the policy 
of the big stick and seclusion was not 
desirable. It was only necessary to 
get the truth before the public so that 
the railroads would have a square deal. 
He referred to the successful use for 
publicity which can be made of spaces 
in the car not occupied by car cards. 

Britton I. Budd, Chicago, spoke 
strongly in favor of newspaper adver- 
tising. Bernard G. Mullaney followed 
with an interesting discussion on pub- 
licity in general and the work of the 
Illinois Committee on Public Utility 
Information. Other speakers were J. K. 
Punderford of the Connecticut Com- 
pany; H. O. Allison, Beaver Valley 
Traction Company; A. H. Ferradou, 
Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany; R. F. Gorman, Harrisburg Rail- 
ways, and W. O. Clure, Twin City 
Rapid Transit Company. 
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Transportation @ Traffic Association 


R. P. STEVENS 
| Retiring President 


HE first session of the Transpor- 
tation & Traffic Association was 
called to order shortly after 2:30 
p.m. Monday. The first order of busi- 
ness was the annual address of the 
president, R. P. Stevens. After re- 
ferring to the work and reports of the 
different committees of the association 
and to the work of Mr. Welsh, Mr. 
Stevens said, in part: 


SUGGESTIONS OF PRESIDENT STEVENS 


At this time-also I would like respect- 
fully to call the attention of the in- 
coming president and executive com- 
mittee to the following suggestions 
which occur to me as helpful for the 
future of our association. 

I would recommend that the new 
executive committee appoint a com- 
mittee to consider changes in the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the association 
that we may avail ourselves of the ex- 
perience gained in conducting the af- 
fairs of the association in the past. 

I feel that only one vice-president 
is necessary and that provision should 
be made for a senior member of the 
executive committee to become ex of- 
ficio acting president, in event of both 
president and vice-president being un- 
able to attend to the duties of the 
offic2, until the vacancy has been filled 
‘in the regular way. This, to my mind, 
would make an increas? in membership 
of the executive committee advisable. 
-- I would recommend that a plan be 
considered for the appointment of chair- 
‘men of committees, whenever possible, 
from the membership of the preced- 
ing year’s committee; that the first 
vice-president be ex-officio the chair- 
man of the subjects committee for the 
‘ensuing year; that the custom be 
adopted of this committee meeting be- 
fore and again immediately after the 
convention and that..at the meeting 
of the executive committee directly af- 
ter the convention. all committees be 
appointed forthwith so their work may 
be started before the holidays. 

I would recommend a Transporta- 
tion & Traffic Association committee 
to consider the transportation phase 
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Proceedings 


Attention of Convention Focused 
on Reduction of Accidents, Traffic 
Regulation, Transportation Mer- 
chandising and Employee Training 
—L. H. Palmer, Baltimore, Was 
Elected President—Desirability of 
Study of Possible Improvements in 
Organization Was Suggested 


of trackless trolley and motor bus oper- 
ation, a subject now occupying an im- 
portant place in the affairs of our com- 
panies, and also a committee to take 
up the question of the bus competition 
from a transportation viewpoint. 

Revival of the committee on one-man 
ear design and operation and continu- 
ance of the committee on freight and 
express traffic appear to me desirable, 
and I would further recommend con- 
sideration of a suggestion to the Aera 
advisory committee that more space in 
Aera be devoted to the education of 
transportation employees and that a 
definite plan to this end be adopted. 

In closing, I want to suggest that the 
business of handling the transportation 
and traffic problems of an electric rail- 
way property is developing rapidly— 
changing constantly—and that we must 
keep not only abreast but ahead of the 
swiftly shifting conditions surround- 
ing public utilities. 

In comparing the situation today 
with that even so late as a year ago 
one thought that impresses me as most 
significant is that the theories of radi- 
eal socialism, which were so menacing 
to our operations a short time ago, are 
now wholly discredited and have ceased 
to be a contagion adversely affecting 
the minds of either our employees or 
our patrons. The feeling of “damn the 
trolley company” surely has subsided, 
so that our communities are appre- 
ciating not only the convenience but 
the absolute necessity of trolley trans- 
portation. This changed attitude has 
helped our employees to realize the 
position which they occupy in the in- 
dustry and to see the limits to which 
they can aspire in regard to wages 
and working conditions, whereas in the 
recent past, in many instances, they 
failed to realize that there was any 
limit at all, so far as they were con- 
cerned. 

Some companies are fast getting 
their houses in order, so that now they 
can help make effective for good over 
the entire country the interest that 
has been aroused in,the utility situa- 
tion, a self-interest that can be, and 
should be, established in the minds of 
the people in such a way that utility 
operation will be recognized as a busi- 


‘ness founded upon a national principle 
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rather than on local caprice. Then the 
utility will cease to be a political foot- 
ball. The one sure, safe and direct 
way to bring this about is through the 
employees of the transportation de- 
partment, the employees who come into 
constant contact with the public. 

The transportation and traffic em- 
ployees of the electric railways of the 
country have a latent power hardly 
realized—certainly never utilized. This 
force, properly led, can carry any ob- 
jective when its cause is founded on 
right. It can overcome the might of 
politicians, who gained their now de- 
clining power through our failure to 
take the aggressive and to use to the 
fullest extent the facilities we have 
at hand. 

J. P. Barnes, president Louisville 
Railway moved that the recommenda- 
tions in the president’s address, so far 
as they are related to changes in or- 
ganization, be referred to the incoming 
executive committee, and those relat- 
ing to subjects to the committee on sub- 
jects. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE REPORT 


In view of the fact that this report 
contained merely a review of the min- 
utes of the various executive comm t- 
tee meetings during the year it was not 
read in full. 

The report outlines in full the work 
laid out by the committee on subjects 
for the year, practically all of which 
was accomplished and is given in the 
reports of the committees following. 

The reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were then read. The secre- 
tary’s report showed on Sept. 30, 1921, 
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Manufac- 
Railway turing Total 
No. of members Nov. * 
1, )9203-25 See 355 237 592 
Less resignations dur- 
ing year i 02 oes + 9 22 31 
d new members 
during year........ yi 8 15 
—- — Wigihs 
Net loss during year 2 14 16 
_ Total members Sept. , 
ry FM Py Re Aare 353 223 576 


114 individual members and 728 com-- 
pany section members. The total ex- 
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penses for the year were slightly over 
$1,000. 

The president then announced the ap- 
pointment of the resolution committee 
and nominating committee. The former 
consisted of H. V. Bozell, C. L. Van 
Auken and W. H. Boyce; the latter of 
W. H. Sawyer, F. R. Coates and E. C. 
Spring. 

The president then called for the re- 
port of the committee on merchandis- 
ing transportation. It was presented 
by Mr. Coates. An abstract follows: 


SELLING TRANSPORTATION THROUGH 
EDUCATION AND ADVERTISING 


It was agreed that, in view of the 
thoroughness with which many of the 
subjects properly coming within this 
committee’s scope were covered last 
year, the committee should this year 
pick those several suggestions which 
seemed most feasible for immediate 
enlargement and most necessary to 
put into immediate practice and that 
it should endeavor to find a definite and 
specific means for adopting as many of 
them as possible generally among the 
various railway organizations in the 
country. 

With this in mind, the recommenda- 
tions of the committee may be sum- 
marized, first, under the head of “‘educa~- 
tion of employees” and then under 
“advertising.” 

The first phase dealt with under 
these headings, the most important of 
which, in the opinion of the committee, 
was “Courtesy.” The committee has 
agreed, in substance, that the industry 
must actively educate its employees to 
2 point where it can demand of them 
the courtesy and service which is essen- 
tial to the industry’s adequate develop- 
ment. The practical means of accom- 
plishing this end is to sell the idea of 
service and courtesy to the executives 
and dispatchers, and to the inspectors 
immediately over the train crews, as 
well as to the platform men themselves. 

It has been agreed by the committee 
that it is essential to the success of 
each individual company that the car 
rider understand many of the prob- 
lems with which the company is faced. 
One important and practical means of 
conveying such information is to see 
that the employees who come in con- 
tact with the public are themselves ac- 
quainted with those problems and the 
means by which the company is hoping 
to solve them. 

Noon-hour talks in shops and at 
division headquarters can also be 
adopted. In each individual property 
the method adopted will necessarily 
differ. Noon-hour meetings have 
proved feasible and highly beneficial in 
some instances, and it was the opinion 
of the committee that some companies 
would do well to make more extensive 
use of this means of reaching their 
employees directly. 

The official publication of the Asso- 
ciation carries in every issue much 
educational matter of which a large 
majority of the member companies are 
not taking full advantage. Some means 
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might well be taken for disseminating 
these educational articles among a 
larger number of employees. 

A third means of conveying to the 
employees information which should 
be helpful to them in understanding 
many company matters and make them 
generally better informed on the sub- 
ject of company affairs, is the posting 
of pamphlets or bulletins at points of 
vantage at division points or at the 
shops. At times when men are stand- 
ing about waiting for a change of 
shifts, posters or pamphlets about. the 
bulletin board which are changed fre- 
quently, hold out a topic of conversa- 
tion to the men, and it was the opinion 
of the committee that this is a very 
excellent means of imparting to the 
employees general information in a 
way that will ultimately react to the 
benefit of both the men and the com- 
pany. 

The co-operation of employees, to be 
most valuable, must be directed in 
definite channels. Company policies 
must be instilled in the minds of the 
employees. Employees must be con- 
vinced of the sincerity of the company 
in its desire to give every consideration 
to the employee’s service and well- 
being. The formation of committees 
through which recommendations can 
come from employees and sometimes 
be worked out, have proved an excel- 
lent means to these ends. In many 
cases labor difficulties have been 
smoothed out and proposed _ sched- 
ule changes abandoned by the com- 
mittee itself as not feasible, leaving 
the men entirely satisfied, whereas had 
the refusal come from the company 
there would have been increased dis- 
satisfaction. 

The second phase of the committee’s 
recommendations dealt with the matter 
of advertising, first — directly, by 
means of newspapers, cards, circulars, 
time-tables, letters and moving pic- 
tures, and, second—indirectly, through 
employees’ memberships in _ public 
bodies and civic associations and by 


company co-operation with national, 
state and local organizations and 
affairs. 


It was the opinion of the committee 
that a way must be found to put sug- 
gestions and recommendations into 
effect and that the best means available 
is to add to the duties of the associa- 
tion publicity manager the work of 
assisting member companies in putting 
into operation such of these recom- 
mendations as are appropriate for any 
individual property. 

After an elaboration of these points 
the committee discussed the question 
of advertising in newspapers, cards, 
circulars and time-tables: On _ this 
point it said that the car crews and 
other employees have for years read 
articles in the press which charge the 
electric railways with all sorts of im- 
proper practices, financially and other- 
wise. In general, they have not and 
do not now receive corresponding 
definite and clear-cut statements of 
facts proving that the contrary is true 
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for the press does not give the same 
space to the public utilities side of the 
story that it gives to sensational 
statements of the demagogue. Again, 
it must be remembered that bad news 
and gossip spread faster than straight- 
forward facts. 

The real object of advertising is to 
sell, whether it be to sell an article, an 
idea or service. It is the opinion of 
some that “direct advertising” in news- 


papers can be made to sell more rides ~ 


in off peak hours. Transportation can 
be sold just like gas stoves or electric 
lights or steam heat. 


of the—public from an ordeal into a 


_real pleasure, a happy pastime, and a 


form of helpful recreation. It is the 
opinion of the committee that this can 
be done by systematic intensive pub- 
licity. Advertising directly in news- 
papers to increase the sale of transpor- 
tation has been carried on for at least 
ten years. Sample advertisements con- 
sidered effective are then reproduced. 

The committee declared that the fact 
should not be lost sight of that every 
act of each employee is an advertise- 
ment. Reputation, honesty, politeness, 
neatness, promptness, are all advertise- 
ments. Quality, price, frequency, 
everything is an advertisement, either 
good or bad. Intelligent propaganda 
would suggest the use of one of the 
greatest advertising mediums extant, 
namely, the street cars themsélves. 

Moving pictures, the committee de- 
clared have become the greatest aid 
to ‘ education that civilization has 
created. They offer today one of the 
greatest fields for advertising and are 
peculiarly adaptable to carrying the 
various types of message which the 
street railway industry must convey 
to its users and potential users. 

There are two reasons why this is 
true. First—they reproduce incidents, 
events and ideas for high-minded 
people—the 85 per cent; second—moy- 
ing pictures are projected under facili- 
ties ideal for concentration in that 
there is but one thing before the 
vision and the room is dark. It is for 
these reasons that moving pictures 
offer one of the best ways of putting 
ideas in the consciousness of human 
beings. It was the opinion of the com- 
mittee that there are three ways in 
which moving pictures can be utilized 
to advantage by street railway indus- 
tries. First—safety productions for 
the car-riding public and the company 
employees. Second—Publicity produc- 
tions for the promotion of special 
financial and engineering problems, 
which require the approval of the car 
riders. Third—Industrial engineering 
productions to instruct shop employees 
and trainmen in efficiency methods. 
These three types serve entirely differ- 
ent purposes and are equally im- 
portant. The safety production will 
aim to educate the car riding public 
as well as the car employees. Reports 
of the National Safety Council show 
that accidents tend to fall off consider- 
ably after every campaign for exercis- 


Riding on street — 
ears can be transformed in the minds | 
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ing greater caution. A series of safety 
reproduction films should show how 
accidents on and off a street car occur 
and how they may be prevented. The 
purpose should be to instruct the public 
as a preventative measure or assur- 
ance against accidents. 

That type of film which may be 
termed a publicity production requires 
the utmost good judgment and fore- 
sight, and if wisely used, can pave and 
“prepare the way for many otherwise 
difficult developments, extensions and 
improvements. 

The third type of film production 
recommended pertains to shop and 
operating efficiency. The need for 
training in production is universally 
recognized. The type of training to be 
‘adopted should always concern itself 
with the development of men to see and 
‘understand the causes behind wastes, 
leaks, power losses, and 
equipment which continually «occur. 
With this purpose in mind the methods 
can be developed from a study of the 
films to overcome existing inefficiency 
with regard to human time, machine 
time, power saving, preservation of 
equipment. 

The most valuable asset a street rail- 
way can have on its books is the good 
will of the public, and to build good 
will and extend a company’s radius 
beyond its present circle is its respon- 
sibility. Advertising is one of the 
mediums that will carry the character 
of its organization to its public and 
help form public opinion. The com- 
mittee also emphasized the necessity 
for taking an active part in all civic 
affairs. 

In conclusion the committee sug- 
gested that the association’s publicity 
director might add to his duties the 
work of bringing to the attention of 
the industry from time to time, in his 
traveling, such of these. recommena- 
tions as seem particularly appropriate 
and aiding them in the inauguration of 
any new or additional programs which 
member companies may deem feasible 
for adoption. It also suggests that 
Aera be asked to run a series of 
articles on the more important phases 
of this subject and that these articles 
be prepared especially for the consump- 
tion of the rank and file of motormen 
and conductors and others directly con- 
cerned in operating the cars. Com- 
panies having house organs can reprint 
these articles and gain widespread 


_ benefit while others may subscribe for 
sufficient copies of Aera to obtain 


fairly wide circulation 
trainmen. 

The report is signed by J. H. Alex- 
ander, chairman, W. H. Boyce, F. L. 
Butler, H. C. Clark, F. R. Coates, A. 
H. Ferrandou, B. W. Frauenthal, A. L. 
Kempster, M. B. Lambert, A. Stuart 


among the 


* Pratt, S. L. Vaughan and Elton Wilde. 
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Discussion BY W. L. GOODWIN 


_ Purposely assuming a critical atti- 
tude toward the sales ideas expressed 
in the report of the committee on mer- 
-chandising transportation, W. L. Good- 


injuries to_ 
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win, assistant to the president, Society 
for Electrical Development, New York, 
began by stating that no one would 
question the ability of the executives 
in the electric railway field. The fact 
that the industry is in bad condition 
financially, however, indicates that the 
industry has either been badly directed 
or this ability misplaced. He considered 
that the main problem of the industry 
is one of salesmanship. Before the 
ideas of the committee can be carried 
out, he thought it would be necessary 
to reorganize the companies. The exec- 
utives are thinking in financial, engi- 
neering and legal terms, and not at- 
tacking the problems from the sales 
viewpoint. The electric railway com- 
panies are in business to make money 
and the only way this can be done is 
to sell transportation. The commodity 
for sale is transportation regardless of 
the too] used to produce it. Some one 
man must be placed in char#® of. the 
sale of this commodity, and the sale 
of it at a profit. 

. As to the suggestion of the commit- 
tee that courtesy is essential in selling 
transportation, Mr. Goodwin remarked 
that courtesy is a very elementary con- 
sideration and that he could not conceive 
of selling anything without courtesy. 
He said he had. attended a great many 
important sales conferences and he did 
not recall ever having heard the mat- 
ter of courtesy mentioned. Few train- 
men realize that their function is to 
sell. He noted that the committee sug- 
gested getting the trainmen together 
on their own time and said that he 
would never think of asking men to 
attend a sales conference on their own 
time as this would be resented. If it 
is desired to re-traim the men in sales 
work, this must be done on company 
time and attendance must be compul- 
sory and not left to the volition of the 
men as suggested in the report. In 
hiring new employees, their first train- 
ing should be in the principles of sell- 
ing. 

All through the report reference is 
made to advertising and publicity as 
selling work, but Mr. Goodwin em- 
phasized the point that this is only a 
subdivision of selling. The spoken and 
the printed word, properly co-ordinated, 
are subdivisions of selling, which in- 
volves in addition, policy, quality of 
product, and various other elements. 
He said he knew of one company which 
is using extensive publicity in which 
the printed word does not agree with 
the company policy. The people feel 
this and the result is that the publicity 
represents time and money wasted. 

Referring to the committee sugges- 
tion that the association publicity man- 
ager be made available to assist com- 
panies in their advertising and pub- 
licity work, Mr. Goodwin suggested 
that this man should be called the 
association sales manager and that his 
work should be to /assist the com- 
panies in setting up a proper sales 
organization, after which the matter of 
publicity would follow as one of the 
functions of this department. 

In the matter of educating the em- 
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ployees to sell, Mr. Goodwin said that 
this could not be accomplished unless 
the executives themselves first caught 
the spirit of selling. He took issue 
with the committee’s statement that 
the remedy for discourtesy is dismis- 
sal, saying that the men were not to 
blame, that the fault lay with those 
above and that the men were working 
under wrong principles. He suggested 
that the title of conductor and motor- 
man be dropped inasmuch as these are 
much misused terms and since a new 
title is sought in connection with the 
one-man car, substituting the man’s 
own name on his cap and thus estab- 
lish personal contact. He thought it 
would be a mistake to urge the sale 
of company securities to the employees. 
in an effort to win their co-operation 
by this means, unless the management. 
was absolutely sure of the safety of 
the investment and that it would earn 
a. return... : 

Commenting on the list of subjects 
suggested by the committee for discus- 
sion in meetings of the employees, Mr. 
Goodwin thought that some of the most 
important had been omitted. The mat- 
ters of policy, product and competition 
are the real topics that should be taken 
up in these sales meetings and of these, 
competition is by far the most import- 
ant now. He suggested that a sales 
demonstration be included among the 
subjects, wherein an example could be 
given the trainmen of how to meet the 
arguments of the dissatisfied customer. 

Mr. Goodwin also took issue with the 
suggestion of the committee that more 
space in Aera be devoted to the sub- 
ject of training employees in the sales 
attitude. He said that he thought as- 
sociation journals had done more to 
retard constructive development in var- 
ious industries than almost any other 
thing because they publish only those 
things that the members like to hear. 
He maintained that associations should 
put into their own publication only such 
matter as would not be accepted by the 
independent press. He urged greater 
dependence on the latter and less on 
the association magazine. 

One of the most important tasks in 
obtaining sales effort from trainmen is 
to get a good understanding among 
them, and in fact among the exec- 
utives, too, of what the problems are, 
for co-operation cannot be secured until 
such understanding is had. 

In speaking of broad good will pub- 
licity campaigns, Mr. Goodwin men- 
tioned the serious error made by an- 
other association in signing the cam- 
paign by the name of the association, 
which was unknown and meaningless 
to the public. He said this would apply 
also be such a campaign signed by the 
American Electric Railway Association. 
As to the noticeable absence of pub- 
licity in the industry, he said that this 
was due to the fact that there are no 
sales departments of the companies. If 
these were had this would be the great- 
est advertised industry in the world. 
Any advertising entered into must be 
continued, for the selling job is one that 
must go on for all time, and the ter- 
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minable campaign can only be used for 
putting over some temporary idea. it 
companies were reorganized to include 
‘proper sales organizations, he believed 
that the condition of the industry would 
be greatly improved. He also took 
issue with the idea that the selling of 
transportation is selling a necessity for 
he considered it a convenience. A ne- 
cessity is sold by sufferance while a 
convenience is sold by putting forth 
its virtues a_d meeting aul competition. 


DISCUSSION FOLLOWING Mr. GOODWIN 


Summing up the committee’s report 
in a word, Harry Reid, president In- 
terstate Public Service Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ird., said it would s2em that 
merchandising transportation is © en- 
tirely a matter of proper public rela- 
tions. He suggested the formulation 
of a public relations section of the as- 
sociation, modeled after the public rela- 
ticns section cf the National Electric 
Light Association. He thought that 
the best method of developing proper 
public relations consists in giving satis- 
factory and adequate service rather 
than in proceeding on the theory that 
they can be developed by oral and ad- 
vertised alibis and excuses. Good busi- 
ness management does not depend upon 
popular sympathy, nor can sympathy 
kelp very much in its attainment. 
There must be something of merit to 
sell. Through proper’ salesmanship 
and advertising success will follow na- 
turally. The time has come when fur- 
ther increase in rates cannot be ex- 
pected and everyone connected with the 
electric transportation business should 
cease referring to it as a “busted” en- 
terprise. Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess. Shabby clothes and run-down 
heels rarely bring forth very much sym- 
pathy. We have got to get our clothes 
pressed, our heels straightened and put 
on a prosperous appearance, even 
though it is somewhat feigned. Of 
course, a new suit of clothes and new 
pair of shoes may be rather difficult to 
pay for, but it is not so difficult to 
appear in the market with the optim- 
ism of a purchaser. In other words, 

“optimism” should be written in elec- 
tric lights on our sign posts, thus point- 
ing to success. 

The property for which Mr. Reid is 
responsible fairly demonstrates, he said, 

‘the success of this bit of philosophy. 
Within the last five years through the 
purchase of additional’ ¢quipment, the 
passenger receipts have increased 42 
per cent and the freight earnings have 
increased from 6 per cent to 27 per 
cent of the gross business. The addi- 
tional equipment was financed by the 
usual car-trust equipment method. 

Continuing, Mr. Reid said that if the 
companies can continue to carry out 
the policy developed during the war of 
informing the public regarding the util- 
ities, it will bring about good public 
relations, without which merchandising 
transportation is bound to fail. Left 
alone the cities will not realize or con- 
sider the importance of their trans- 
portation systems. Yet unfair treat- 
ment by city government will tend to 
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destroy these systems and impair the 
prosperity and comfort of the citizens. 

Seiling transportation, whether street 
car or interurban ‘transportation, is 
perhaps the most important phase of 
the work. The training of employees 
in this work is surely very essential 
to the success of any property. Co- 
operation and co-ordination of all de- 
partments are absolutely necessary. 
General policies and sales methods 
should be determined by the executive 
in charge and extreme care and rare 
judgment used in determining them. 
For the education of men to carry out 
these general policies costs vast sums 
of money each year. 

Mr. Reid directed particular atten- 
tion to the use of motion pictures, as 
recommended by the committee. The 
full importance of this powerful agency 
is likely to be overlooked unless spe- 
cial attention is paid to it. It was his 
notion that a very wide distribution 
and showing of films could be obtained 
at a comparatively small expense, if 
there were available pictures of a really 
instructive character, honestly setting 
forth the history and present-day prob- 
lems of electric transportation. They 
could be shown in the public schools, 
community centers, Y. M. C. A,’s and 
even in the commercial theaters at 
practically no expense. 

General publicity is an important fac- 
tor in paving the way for effective 
sales work on the part of employees. 
The transportation systems of the en- 
tire country are suffering from a lack 
of honest, straightforward publicity. 
Does the public know the efforts that 
are being made to create and maintain 
the service they demand? Does the 
public know the cost of such service? 
Does the public realize that, because of 
adverse legislation, both by state and 
cities, the average investor refuses to 
buy public utility securities? Does the 
public know that petty politicians use 
the transportation facilities of their 
cities and states as means to stir up 
hatred and animosity? Tell the pub- 
lic the truth. Do we realize that we 
have all of these problems to meet? 
If-so, how are we meeting them? Pub- 
licity and lots of it is necessary. Let 
the people know our troubles. Impress 
the importance of the transportation 
system and of their co-operation. 

Let us look well into our. organiza- 
tion. Is it a real organization? Does 
the head of every department have his 
duties clearly outlined? Are the de- 
partments co-operating properly? Are 
the employees in each department be- 
ing properly trained and educated to 
carry out their part of the program? 
Are we making future heads of depart- 
ments in our organizations? Are we 
endeavoring to fit our whole organiza- 
tion to meet the public squarely and 
fairly in the discussion of policies and 
rules which affect the public? 

E. M. Walker, general manager Terre 
Haute Traction & Light Company, de- 
clared that merchandising or salesman- 
ship in the last analysis is trading for 
a profit, and every true salesman or 
merchant has in mind his profit at the 
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completion ‘of the ‘transaction. This is 
perhaps the reason why salesmanship 
is the missing link that has caused the 
non-success of the various forms of 
municipally owned or operated projects 
in public service. It has been well said — 
that a government not only abhors a 
surplus but also is indifferent to a 
deficit. Therefore, if a government is — 
not and can not -be operated at or for © 


‘a profit, why worry about salesman- f 


ship? One could take.a course of lec-— 
tures on.baseball, but no man and no 5 
book could teach him how to. hit the | 
ball, and hitting the ball is the sales- 
manship of baseball. The champ. a 
is champion because 
he believes in himself, believes in the 
team he plays on, and knows, that the — 
works for will see that his — 
profit is ad2quate and satisfactory. ‘The 
all too brief story of the life and death. 
of Jim Burleson, of El Paso, as re- — 
cently told, did not convey the idea 
that Jim knew much about the prob- — 
lems of merchandising and salesman-_ 
ship, yet he was a master. There was 
another Jim Burleson a quarter of a 
century ago on one of the suburban 
lines of Boston. In those days on a 
Saturday night a rather unruly crowd Y 
used to patronize the 11:30 train, which © 
was regularly in charge of Dennis Col- — 
lins. On nights when the run was in 
charge of a substitute this train was 
more than likely to become thoroughly — 
demoralized, but Dennis had a way of — 
selling the railroad to these boisterous 
rowdies that proved him a thorough be- ~ 
liever in himself, in his work, and in 
his road. What the roads need is more — 
Jim Burlesons. No doubt all railroads — 
have a few, and the task of the sales — 
manager is to pick out as far as pos- 
sible men of the salesman type. This, — 
of course, can not be done successfully 
when there are more jobs than men. j 

Continuing, Mr. Walker said that of 
perhaps equal importance in the mer- 
chandising of transportation is the ~ 
matter of keeping abreast of the times — 
by meeting the changing and evolution-— 
ary standards of speed and comfort in — 
equipment. Companies can not meet — 
1921 demands with the standards of 
two decades ago. Many a property has 
been able by the generous introduction 
of the light-weight safety car to im- 
prove the quality and frequency of the 
ride, to keep down the fare, to increase 
the number of riders at least propor- 
tionately to the increased service, to 
stem the tide of the competing jitney 
bus, and finally, to live and breathe and 
to preserve the true semblance of real 
merchandising. 

The speaker said that there are fields 
for salesmanship still unexplored. For 
example, how to get an increased num- 
ber of riders interested in buying trans- 
portation when the companies need 
most to sell it—either by a reduced 
rate between certain hours. or by a 
free return ride in co-operation with a 
downtown sale of large proportions. — 
Thus his own company several times 
this year in connection with Dollar Day 
Sales has put out through a large de- 
partment store a limited quantity o 
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street car tickets at a reduced rate— 
“a dollar’s worth to a customer, while 
they last.” These have been popular 
items with the store management and 
customers, and of course have produced 
something in popularizing the riding 
habit. The companies can not stop the 
increasing use of private automobiles 
but they can extend their efforts to 
make the automobile owner a _ short- 
ride prospect, as he has the riding 
habit more fully developed than the 
non-owner, 

As to newspaper publicity, “The 
time to advertise is all the time.” The 
trouble with many companies has been 
that in days of prosperity they have 
been too little inclined to think that 
they had things in common with the 
Then when dark days and 
trouble came, the public showed its dis- 
inclination to bother with the problem. 
Let us tell the public about the good 
as well as the bad, telling them the 
truth always, in which we believe just 
as implicitly as we believe in ourselves. 
After all, merchandising of transporta- 
tion is a matter of men and methods, 
and there will probably be as many dif- 
ferent methods as there are men. But 
wherever these methods are founded 
en knowledge of the business, truth, 
and an unfailing belief in oneself and 


- one’s work, that is the basis of true 


and successful salesmanship. 

F. G. Buffe, general manager for the 
receivers, Kansas City Railways, 
thought a distinction should be drawn 
between the sale of a commodity and 
the sale of a service. If a man buys 
a razor he does not care particularly 
about the methods of the manufac- 
ture, but if he goes to a barber shop 
and buys a service, he is greatly inter- 
ested in the methods of production. 


Railway transportation is a service, and 


the customer is concerned in the man- 
ner in which the motorman and con- 
ductor do their duty. ..Hence every- 
thing which enters into the equipment 
of a car is concerned with salesman- 
ship. Opinions as to the desirability 
of employment on a railway have 
changed, and it is now sought after. 
The turnover is small, and the men are 
more anxious to study sales methods. 
While electric railway service had been 
declared by some people not to be a 
necessity, the speaker believed that it 
‘was now so recognized in Des Moines 
‘and other cities where the service had 
stopped. Everyone there now wanted 
the service restored. 

Walter Jackson, Mount Vernon, ex- 
plained that the London Underground 
Electric Railways Company, had a 
“commercial manager” and described 
the extensive publicity carried on by 
the London company. It did not ex- 
pect to get every dollar back which it 
spent, but the company knew that if it 
told every day about its service and 
why it wanted people to ride, the public 
would understand that the company was 
up-to-date. A railway manager should 
utilize every occasion for developing 
traffic. On a rainy day merchants 
would get out svecial notices about 
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overshoes, raincoats, and umbrellas for 
sale, 
equally desirable on a rainy day, the 
railways did no special advertising. 
Most companies are unfortunate in that 
they sell transportation at all times 
at the same price. Youngstown has 
recently introduced a weekly pass, and 
the speaker described ways by which 
its sale is promoted. It had to be sold 
to people who wanted to take more 
than two rides a day, that is, to tthe 
voluntary riders, who wished to visit 
theaters, do shopping, etc., besides 
traveling to business. This riding was 
of course of reciprocal advantage to 
the theaters and merchants. The mat- 
ter of advertising the pass was there- 
fore taken up with them. As a result 
several department stores advertised 
the pass in their own newspaper space, 
and the theaters used slides with the 


company’s selling slogan about the 
pass: The Y. M. C. A. evening school 
was also interested, and got out a 


poster which helped the sale to pass. 
Off-peak riding would be encouraged if 
semeone realized that after the work- 
ers had left in the morning there were 
more people at home than were in the 
factories and stores. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Lam- 
bert, Mr. Goodwin declared that the 
sales responsibilities should be put up 
to one man. It might be all right for 
people to think that riding was a neces- 
sity, but those in the organization 
should not hold that idea. He then told 
about the practice of the Electrical 
Jobbers Association where a member 
who does not attend the meeting loses 
his $5 fee, paid from a fund contributed 
by the members for that purpose. He 
also thought that where papers were 
printed in advance it detracted from 
the interest taken in them. 

Britton I. Budd, Chicago, commended 
the report of the committee. He also 
said that the idea of a sales manager 
was a good one as it awakens the sell- 
ing instinet in a railway organization, 
but it is impossible to divorce manage- 
ment from general oversight. Courtesy 
will be practiced by the men only if 
their supervisors and other officials are 
courteous. The rules should be such as 
to bring out what is best in the men. 
Like everyone else they like to be com- 
mended for work well done. Hence, if 
patrons are urged to report uncivility, 
they should be asked also to report good 
actions. In fact, if the request was 
confined to the commendations, it would 
be sufficient. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the value of courtesy. If the 
men feel right toward the manage- 
ment, they will at all times defend it 
and put forth their best efforts for the 
company. The speaker was not sure if 
they would feel the same way towards 
a sales manager. 

The speaker then described the meth- 
ods followed by the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee, in developing traf- 
fic. Solicitors are sent out far and 
wide. Illuminated billboards and other 
ways of soliciting traffic are used. The 
purpose is not to get the business of 


but though transportation was~ 


competitors, but to create business. In 
discussing the desirability of mutual 
understanding between manager and 
men, Mr, Budd then said that his com- 
pany was going to have a saries of 
educational talks given to the foremen 
of his companies on the history of the 
company. The speaker will be a pro- 
fessor of finance and the facts will thus 
be carried to the men. It is the hope 
that by means of these lectures the 
men can talk intelligently on the sub- 
ject. In answer to a question he said 
that his North Shore line had a regular 
traffic manager. 

Mr. Goodwin declared that Mr. Budd 
had the sales instinct and thus was the 
sales manager of his company as well 
as the president. 

C. E. Morgan, assistant general man- 
ager, Brooklyn City Railroad, in refer- 
ying to, the question of service, em- 
phasized the necessity of a careful 
supervision of schedules so that the 
service should be given where needed. 

On motion the report was then re- 
ceived by the association, and the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Tuesday’s Session 


The session of the Transportation & 
Traffic Association on Tuesday after- 
noon was a joint meeting with the 
Claims Association and was devoted to 
traffic regulation and safety work. The 
first report presented was that of the 
committee on traffic regulation. This 
follows in abstract below: 


TRAFFIC REGULATIONS 


The report contains the code of traf- 
fic principles drafted in conference at 
Washington, Jan. 10-11, 1921, at which 
practically all associations of national 
scope interested in traffic were repre- 
sented. W. H. Maltbie of the com- 
mittee represented the committee in 
this work. Another result of the con- 
ference was the preparation and con- 
sideration, although without final ap- 
proval, of a modified uniform traffic 
code. 

The code of traffic principles covers 
not only the methods of administra- 
tion to be followed but recommends the 
registration of all vehicles and the 
licensing of their drivers. Among 
other things it provides that operators 
must be at least sixteen years of age 
to obtain a license and that chauffeurs 
be eighteen years of age. Speed limits 
of motor vehicles should depend on the 
weight and tire equipment of the ve- 
hicle, whether pneumatic, solid or metal, 
and for passenger motor vehicles such 
speed limit should not be less than 30 
m.p.-h. in open country, 20 m.p.h. in 
residential districts and 15 m.p.h. in 
business districts. Motor trucks and 
motor buses must carry a metal plate 
showing the actual weight of the ve- 
hicle with its equipment and the load- 
ing or seating capacity. 

Reciprocity as between states is 
recommended toward vehicle and oper- 
ators’ licenses for a three-month period 
in any one year, the time not neces- 
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sarily being consecutive. Size and 
weight restrictions by the proper auth- 
orities should contemplate the protec- 
tion, safety and convenience of the 
traveling public, the. preservation of 
the highways and the meeting of high- 
way requirements. Lighting require- 
ments recommended are those issued 
by the Illuminating Engineering Society 
under date of June, 1920. This code 
of traffic principles is signed as being 
approved by twenty-one interested as- 
sociations. 

The Washington conference urged 
the classification of grade crossings as 
“ordinary” or “dangerous” and declared 
that in the latter, in addition to being 
protected by standard grade crossing 
signs, be marked with uniform and con- 
spicuous signs specifying the speed. at 
which vehicles may cross. The com- 
mittee requested that the United States 
Bureau of Standards make a study of 
such signs, including size, location, 
ete., and that it should have the ad- 
vice and co-operation of the signal sec- 
tion of the engineering division of the 
American Railway Association as well 
as that of the signalmen of our Engi- 
neering Association. 

Many favorable comments, the re- 
port states, have been made upon the 
committee’s original code of traffic prin- 
ciples and model traffic ordiriance. The 
ordinance, with some slight modifica- 
tions, has already been adopted by the 
Canadian Electric Railway Association. 
The report is signed by H. B. Flowers, 
chairman; F. R. Cogswell, A. Gaboury, 
R. F. Kelker. Jr., W. H. Maltbie, H. B. 
Potter, Fielder Sanders and Paul E. 
Wilson. 

Following this report were papers on 
traffic regulation by Inspector John 
O’Brian of the New York City Police 
Department and J. M. Quigley, Chief of 
Police Rochester, N. Y. Abstracts of 
these papers are published elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The report of the committee on 
safety work was then presented by E. C. 
Spring. An abstract of this report fol- 
lows: 


SAFETY WorRK 


A study of public accidents indicates 
that of the total deaths caused thereby 
last year 78 per cent, or 60,000, occur- 
red on the highways or in the home. 
Industrial accidents declined as a re- 
sult of the concentration of effort put 
upon them by industrial management. 
The committee believes that the same 
amount of vigilance backed by educa- 
tion will aceomplish much in the elim- 
ination of public accidents. 

The teaching of safety must not be 
made a spasmodic or perfunctory mat- 
ter and if done it will not accomplish 
the result sought. Electric railway ac- 
cidents cover a wider range than other 
industries largely because their track 
locations bring them into more intimate 
contact with both vehicular and pedes- 
trian traffic. Here is a situation that 
demands close vigilance not only on the 
part of the operating departments but 
constant study by all the company of- 
ficials to improve conditions. 


Information collected from 131 com- 
panies dealing with accidents and safety 
work indicates that there is an urgent 
need for active participation in accident 
prevention. Of a total of 86,500 acci- 
dents reported 50.5 per cent come with- 
in classes directly affected by the pub- 
lic safety movement. Fifty per cent of 
the companies reporting are spending 
nothing on safety work and the balance 
only average $2,002 per company per 
annum. Eighty-six companies do not 
have departmental safety committees, 
yet of the thirty-nine who have them, 
thirty-six report they are successful. 


STATISTICAL STUDY OF SAFETY WORK BY 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


No 
Number of Companies Reporting Yes No Reply 
Has company entered jinto any 
public safety campaign?........ 42 80 9 
Has company given co-operation 
to any local safety movement?.. 49 55 27 
Is company member of National 
Safety Council?...0...0,...-- 67 54 10 
Has company done any work in 
connection with public schools 
and to what extent?. 50 69 12 
Has company carried | ‘safety ad- 
vertising in its cars? 78 49 4 


Has company co-operated i in ‘safety 

work with automobile associa- 

tions?,, if ne ad ae hee ose 31 84 16 
Has company adopted as a basis 

the standard code of operating 

rules of the T. & T. Association? 75 44 12 

Electric railway hazards, the report 
states, may be divided into two main 
groups, namely, industrial or applying 
to employees only, and operating or 
those involving the public. In the first 
group the hazards are those similar to 
those of other industries and should be 
handled along similar lines. The sec- 
ond-group divides into three subdivi- 
sions, namely, urban, suburban and in- 
terurban operation. Each of these 
three subdivisions is further divided 
into five more classes, namely, boarding 
and leaving cars, collisions with cars, 
collisions with vehicular traffic, acci- 
dents to pedestrians and passengers in- 
jured on cars. Of these last five classi- 
fications, the third and fourth involve 
most frequently the public safety. 
Probably in the greater number of 
eases the driver or pedestrian is at 
fault for the resulting accident, but that 
fact does not lessen the need or wis- 
dom of the traction company support- 
ing the public movement. Street rail- 
way companies should actively foster 
the public safety movement in their 
respective communities, and the place 
to start is in the home and school, with 
particular reference to safety on the 
streets. 

The report then goes on to detail 
how this can be accomplished and illus- 
trations are given of the campaign 
plans followed in some places.: An ap- 
pendix outlines a suggestion for safety 
work in cities too small to support a 
paid local secretary. 

The report recommends that the joint 
safety committee of the T. & T. and 
Claims Association be made a perma- 
nent committee for and under the direc- 
tion of the American Electric Railway 
Association, such sommittee to act in 
an advisory capacity on matters of 
safety for that association. 

The report is signed by E. C. Spring, 
chairman; R. E. McDougall, co-chair- 


man, and W. H. Boyce, G. E. Deibert, 
H. V. Drown, C. G. Rice, C. B. Scott 
and E. M. Walker. 

In discussing this report C. G. Rice, 
Pittsburgh, stated that there was no 
reason why transportation and claim 
men could not work congenially. If the 
transportation men could cut down the 
number of accidents, they were entitled 
to all the credit. The real trouble was 
that while the transportation men be- 
lieved in safety, they did not always 
like to do all that it required. Acci- 
dents should be anticipated, and it is 
just as well to be a little timid at times. 
He then declared that the report calls 
attention to the automobile hazard—a 


live subject., There are 9,000,000 auto- 


mobiles in the country and they are in- 
creasing at the rate of about 2,000,000 
per year; in other words, there is one 
auto for every fourteen of population. 
In Pennsylvania the 600,000 automo- 
biles, or one for every thirteen of popu- 
lation, killed 1,141 persons in the past 
three years, with but three convictions. 
In the first six months of this year they 
killed 103 people. In Allegheny County 
alone, where it is figured there are 120,- 
000 machines, the accident ratio has not 
increased, though it has not decreased. 
The streets are no longer safe play- 
grounds for the children, and it is hard 
for the parents to realize the change. 
It is not impossible, however, of cor- 
rection if the idea of safety is sold with 
the car. The automobile manufacturers 
and dealers when selling cars should in- 
still into the minds of the purchasers 
the idea of safety in operation. The 
standardization of traffic laws will have 
much to do with the elimination of 
some accidents. Under present condi- 
tions there is not much uniformity, al- 
though good work is being done by the 
Traffic Officers’ Association in trying to 
have a standard code adopted. 

Another means of accident control, 
according to Mr. Rice, is the licensing 
of operators and having the operators 
actually demonstrate their ability to 
handle properly the cars they drive. 
Strict enforcement of these traffic rules 
will also do much toward improving 
public safety. New York City and the 
State of Massachusetts have done much 
along this line. In Massachusetts dur- 
ing the past year 1,200 licenses have 
been suspended and 900 revoked, while 
in Pennsylvania, where the enforcement 
is rather lax, there have been only 
eighty-nine revocations. The formation 
of local vigilance committees to report. 
violators is not impossible or wrong. 
The state of mind in most cities re- 
quires that something be done to curb 
the continued reckless operation of 
motor vehicles. 

In the Pittsburgh diateiee what is 
known as the Safe Drivers’ Club is sup- 
ported by employers, such as coal con- 
cerns, taxicab companies, etc., who use 
a large number of automobiles. <A 
series of meetings is held for the chauf- 
feurs and subjects of interest to safety 
are discussed. When these employees 
know that their employers are back of 
the club they take more of an interest 
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in its aims: It is planned to close the 
series of meetings with a public meet- 
ing and to urge a central traffic court 
where all violators of traffic regulations 
would be treated alike. There is much 
that can be accomplished in the inter- 
est of public safety, but it cannot all 
be done at once. 

Speaking of safety organizations, Mr. 
Rice pointed out that since the forma- 
tion of safety committees in the indus- 
trial plants of western Pennsylvania the 
fatalities had decreased from 50 per 

cent of all accidents to 80 per cent and 
that a man was now safer at work than 
at home or on the street. Safety is a 
development of the mind, a mental at- 
titude, and it does not matter whether 
it is obtained in the mill, at church or 
on the street. Safety can be developed 
only if worked from both ends, so to 
speak, by teaching it to the child in the 
school and to the man when at work. 
The National Safety Council believes in 
the establishment of local safety coun- 
cils in every community and experience 
shows that where established it pays, 
for it has proved of benefit in many 
cities. 

The traction companies, however, for 
some reason or other are backward in 
taking an active part in public accident 
prevention. Nevertheless, there is every 
reason to believe that a year’s effective 
organization work along these lines will 
reflect a decrease in the number of acci- 
dents and causes of railway accidents. 

Britton I. Budd, Chicago, also dis- 
cussed the report of the committee. 
His prepared discussion is given else- 
where in this issue. In addition he 
spoke of the large number of companies 
that were doing nothing to develop pub- 
lic safety and stated it was useless to 
attempt such work in a community un- 
less the traction company helped out in 
some manner. The money spent for 
safety work on each of the properties 
with which he is connected has brought 
more benefits than any similar expendi- 
ture. The effect on the morale of the 
employees cannot be figured in dollars 
and cents, for it develops an interest in 
the company not otherwise gained. It 
is essential though that the sugges- 
tions made by employees be acted upon 
promptly and, if approved, that the 
work orders issued should have preced- 
ence over other work orders. 

It was his belief that it was essen- 
tial for railways to back up safety or- 
ganization work and also that it was up 
to every railway to have a safety or- 
ganization of its own. — 

Edward Dana, Boston, complimented 
the committee on its report and was 
surprised to learn that the railways 
were doing so little with regard to acci- 
dent prevention. It is now time to put 
the house in order, but it is a problem. 
It becomes necessary, first of all, to 
have the co-operation of the whole per- 
sonnel of the railway employees, which 
can be done through company training 
schools. But the contact with the pub- 
lic at large can more easily and perhaps 
only be reached through the National 
Safety Council, of which the Boston 
Elevated Railway is a member. In 
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Boston the number of accidents so far 
in 1921 has decreased 1,000 over the 
average for the same period for three 
years previous. The cost of accidents 
is less than 2% per cent of the gross 
revenue. The company has now its own 
industrial accident company, with the 
heads of departments as officers. This 
has materially reduced the premium 
which the company must necessarily 
pay under the Massachusetts laws for 
similar protection. 

H. B. Flowers said that in Baltimore, 
in co-operation with the National 
Safety Council, the railway company 
organized a no-accident campaign week, 
along lines suggested by the safety 
council. During that week there were 
309 accidents of all kinds, compared to 
an average of 415 for the four weeks 
preceeding, a decrease of 106 accidents, 
or 25 per cent. During the first week 
following there were 269 accidents, a 
decrease of 119, or 28 per cent, and for 
the second week after 295 accidents, or 
a decrease of 29 per cent. If a com- 
parison is made with the average for 
the whole nine weeks since the cam- 
paign, which is 277, there is found a 
decrease of 138 accidents, or 33.2 per 
cent. The effect of the campaign is felt 
in more ways than one, for the public 
press and the public at large knew the 
railway company was behind the cam- 
paign. 

H. A. Mullett, Milwaukee, told of 
some of _the work undertaken in that 
city. The Association of Commerce has 
taken an active part in industrial cam- 
paigns for the prevention of accidents. 
There are two divisions—one composed 
of manufacturing companies for the 
prevention of industrial accidents and 
the other of individuals for the preven- 
tion of street accidents. The funds for 
the industrial accident campaign come 
from the manufacturers while in the 
case of street accidents the funds were 
raised by popular subscriptions to what 
is called a safe drivers’ club. The first 
year $6,500 was raised—from member- 
ships at $1 each. This year a similar 
amount was raised, but it was harder, 
for the idea had to be sold to each sub- 
seriber, whereas before it was new and 
the work was undertaken during a cam- 
paign. In addition there is the vigi- 
lance committee of 100, on which some 
motormen are members. They do very 
effective work, and often from fifteen to 
twenty-five reports of violations of 
traffic regulations are turned in. 
Milwaukee company has also for the 
last five years maintained a chief safety 
inspector and also has local safety com- 
mittees in the shops and carhouses. The 
latest innovation is to show photos of 
wrecked cars and accident statistics 
graphically comparing each station or 
carhouse on an equal footing. 

A. J. VanBrunt, Public Service Rail- 
way, told of the safety patrols or junior 
policemen which he had formed in the 
schools. The members of this patrol 
wear a distinguishing arm band and are 
trained by a uniformed policeman. They 
act at crossings’in the absence of regu- 
lar traffic officers and at school recess 
protect the smaller children. 


The - 
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Wednesday’s Session 


This was a joint meeting with the 
Accountants’ Association to consider 
two reports. The first was that of the 
committee on economics of schedules 
and was read by Edward Dana, chair- 
man. An abstract follows. 


ECONOMICS OF SCHEDULES 


The committee was asked: (1) To 
develop definitions and analyses of car- 
hours and crew-hours, (2) to study the 
question of variable running time, and, 
(3) to report on recent methods for 
speeding up traffic in congested centers, 
as done in Boston, Washington and 
Kansas City by John A. Beeler, as well 
as at other points. The committee first 
recommends the following definitions, 
the first group referring to car-hours 
and the second to man-hours: 

1. Running Time is scheduled time 
operating between terminals, including 
time allowed at stops. 

2. Layover Time is time allowed on 
schedule for layover of car at terminals. 

3. Run-off Time is scheduled time to 
and from carhouses and connecting 
point of line. 

4. Hucess Time is time of car oper- 
ating in excess of schedule due to serv- 
ice delays. 

1. Platform Time is actual time of 
operating trips, including time between 
trips allowed on schedule as layover 
time. 

2. Report Time is time allowed for 
preparing car for service or putting 
car away after service. 

38. Run Allowance Time is time in 
addition to platform time allowed to 
bring run up to prescribed number of 
hours. 

4. Spread Allowance Time is time 
allowed because of length of spread 
over all time to work a given run. 

5. Guaranteed Minimum Time is the 
amount of time allowed. to bring the 
time of extra men up to the prescribed 
number of hours per day or week. 

6. Overtime is time worked by men 
in excess of their regular scheduled run 
or assignment for day’s work. 

7. Continuous Time is time allowed 
between completion of regular run and 
time reporting for extra work. This 
also covers all swings for which crews 
are paid. 

8. Instruction Time is time allowed 
platform instructors in excess of regu- 
lar running time, as well as time al- 
lowed to students. 

Until these definitions have been ap- 
proved the committee doubts the ad- 
visability of formulating any definite 
method for recording of these data. 

On variable running time the com- 
mittee points out that on the average 
road there are six different running 
times, as follows: (1) Inward bound 
a.m. rush hour, (2) Outward bound 
a.m. rush hour, (3) tnward and out- 
ward bound throughout the base sched- 
ule period, (4) Inward bound during 
p-m. rush hour, (5) Outward bound 
during p.m. rush hour, (6) Inward and 
outward bound during the evening and 
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early morning hours. As speed is an 
essential factor in determining cost of 
service, the committee recommends care 
to prevent waste in running times by 
using the six running speeds in sched- 
ule making. 

In discussing the handling of traffic 
in congested centers the report points 
out that as street cars are confined to 
a fixed path and as they carry many 
times the number of passengers per 
unit that other vehicles do, it does not 
seem unreasonable to ask support from 
the public authorities to reduce delays 
to a minimum. Agitation along these 
lines also has the indirect benefit of 
attracting public attention to the fact 
that many delays of street cars are due 
to causes for which the operating com- 
pany is not responsible. 

The following methods are recom- 
mended to facilitate loading and un- 
loading in crowded districts: 


Loading platforms, which may be 


placed at heavy loading and unloading - 


points where the street width permits. 
They should be 4 to 6 ft. wide, from 8 
to 10 in. high and from 50 to 100 ft. 
long. In some situations it has been 
found necessary to maintain lights on 
the platforms after dark as a warning 
to vehicular drivers, but this is not 
done where there are street lights 
nearby. The lights should be main- 
tained by the city. They are used suc- 
cessfully in San Francisco, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, D. C.; Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Baltimore, New- 
ark, Los Angeles and Indianapolis. 

Safety zones, marked by upright 
stanchions, are helpful in reducing ac- 
cidents and can be used on streets 
where there is a distance between curb 
and nearest rail of not less than 15 ft. 
They are most effective if placed under 
the control of police department and 
the city should be responsible for the 
maintenance of lights on stanchions. 
White lines on pavement also are use- 
ful as a guide to traffic and protection 
to waiting persons. lf the street is 
wide enough to permit safety zones, 
the consent of authorities to loading 
platforms should be asked. Good re- 
sults reported from Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Louisville, Milwaukee, Co- 
lumbus, Portland, Ore.; Baltimore, 
Brooklyn, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Washington, D. C.; Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
Kansas City and Indianapolis. 

Queue loading has been found ef- 
fective in facilitating the loading of 
cars, but has not been so successful 
on streets where there is more than one 
line of cars. Queue loading gives best 
results when used in connection with 
multiple-berthing of cars and assisted 
by front-end collectors. Indorsement 
of this system is given by the com- 
panies in Detroit, Milwaukee, Pitts- 
burgh, Dallas, Portland, Ore.; Phila- 
delphia and Seattle. 

Double or multiple berthing is used 
where cars on close: headway stop be- 
fore crossing an intersection and all 
proceed on the same signal. The sys- 
tem saves unnecessary steps, speeds up 


service and reduces congestion. In 
Pittsburgh and Kansas City berthing 
spaces are marked by signs suspended 
frem the trolley wires at the exact 
place where passengers are to board. 
Used with satisfaction in Seattle, San 
Francisco, Milwaukee, Boston, Pitis- 
burgh, Washington, D. C.; Minneapo- 
lis, Kansas City, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles and Indianapolis. 
Street collectors or additional men 


stationed at congested points and ter-— 


minals to collect fares and so increase 
the rate of loading, are especially help- 
ful if used with loading platforms or 
queue loading.” One company reports 
having loaded passengers at a rate 
twice as fast as where all-fares are 
paid to conductor. Others report a 
quicker and more even loading of cars 
with this system. It is especially help- 
ful at stub-terminals in the congested 
district. One company keeps down the 
expense for this extra service by using 
as collectors in rush hours men who 
work inside other departments during 
the day. Used successfully in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Mi- 
waukee, Boston, Washington, I. C.; 
Dallas, Kansas City, Chicago and Port- 
land, Ore. 

Prepayment areas are used to good 
advantage in Boston, where the com- 
pany has purchased property at several 
points where rapid transit and surface 
cars have a common terminal. Per- 
sons entering this area pay their fares 
at a booth and are then ready to board 
cars without delay. These areas can- 
nct be installed, to any great extent, on 
public property in traffic centers. 

Traffic Regulations: Street cars can 
serve the community best when given 
a clear right of way. This can be as- 
sisted by prohibiting parking of ve- 
hicles along car routes in congested 
districts at least during the rush hours, 
limiting the parking to thirty minutes 
during other hours, forbidding coal de- 
liveries along car lines during the day 
and restricting parades to certain 
streets. The day may come when other 
vehicles will not use car tracks in any 
part of the city, and thus a better 
schedule speed can be maintained 
throughout the system. Traffic ordi- 
nances will not clear the tracks unless 
enforced by police and courts. A 
further improvement can be secured by 
adopting a rail head which does not 
provide a guide for vehicle wheels. 
Beneficial results with police co-opera- 
tion have been secured in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Boston, Portland, Ore.; Balti- 
more, Brooklyn, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Washington, D. C., and Columbus. 

Other topics considered were: elimi- 
nation of loops in congested districts, 
turnbacks outside of congested dis- 
tricts, elimination of left-hand turns, 
one-way streets, segregation of vehicle 
traffic, semaphore control of traffic, lo- 
cation of passenger stops, reduced 
number of positive stops, staggered 
hours, trailer cars and jitney control. 

The report is signed by Edward 
Dana, chairman; J. M. Campbell, Don- 


ald Goodrich, E. H. Ives, B. F. Jacobs, | 
H. C. Moser, A. G. Neal, Harold A. | 
Otis, Samuel Riddle, Walter Schroyer | 


and J. A. Stoll. : 
There were two prepared discussions, 
one by John A. Beeler, New York, and 


the other by Albert S. Richey, Worces- | 


ter. 


In discussing the report of the com- |} 
mittee John A. Beeler, New York, said: } 
The definitions of schedule terms have | 
been. needed for many years, as it is | 
difficult to compare companies reporting | 


scheduled hours in different terms. The 


careful research made by the committee | 
of handling traffic in congested centers | 
indicates that the specified means for 


relieving congestion are giving good 


results where they are properly applied, | 
and the recommendation that these va- | 
rious methods be applied elsewhere to © 
facilitate street car operation and elim- | 


inate congestion is a sound one. 


While the subject of traffic regula- | 
tions is stated by the committee to be | 


somewhat outside the scope of its in- 
vestigation, it is pointed out that such 


things as prohibition of parking, elim- | 
ination of left-hand turns, use of one-— 


way streets, segregation of vehicle 
traffic, semaphore control of traffic, etc., 
have a marked bearing on schedules. 


in fact, everything that clears the way © 


for the passage of a street car must 
assist. in keeping not only the cars but 
all traffic moving. Enterprising city 
governments are now realizing this and 
are in many instances inaugurating such 
regulations. In other cities quasi-public 
bodies like chambers of commerce are 
working along similar lines. 

In inaugurating the innovations men- 
tioned in the report the railway op- 
erator is sure to meet with a discus- 


sion regarding the effect on safety. He © 


should emphasize that speeding up 


traffic movement is not done by run- — 


ning the cars at a breakneck pace, but 


by eliminating time that traffic is — 


standing motionless. Streets relieved 


of congestion have proved themselves 


much safer than those clogged with 
jammed, slow-moving traffic. 

The installation of loading platforms 
may in itself appear a matter of little 
consequence, but they can be used to 
advantage to concentrate the riders 
right where they will board the cars, 
and at the same time they provide a 
safe waiting place out of the street 
traffic. Platforms also facilitate load- 
ing by decreasing the physical effort 
to. board the car. Their use presents 
advantages to the car riders even 
greater than those cited for a bus load- 
ing at the curb. Not only do loading 
platforms speed up street car move- 
ments but they assist in the movement 
of traffic generally. 

Double berthing, or cutting out the 
waste time at stopping places, speeds 
up schedules and tends to greater reg- 
ularity of service. The second berth 
may be used very little save in emer- 
gencies, for with greater regularity of 
car movements the number of times 
that a car is delayed by the one imme- 
diately ahead is reduced. This result, 
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of course, is not obtained if the mistake 
is made of stopping the car at both 
berths. 

Elimination of left-hand turns has 
transformed some of the most compli- 
eated and difficult traffic corners, in the 
United States to quiet and orderly in- 
tersections, although there may be 
more traffic moving straight ahead 
than formerly. The exact location of 
car stops at junction points is of great 
importance, as they should be placed not 
only to prevent street car interference 
but to reduce interference with gen- 
eral traffic as well. 

The use of street collectors is a cour- 
tesy extended by the company to the 
public that results in faster and more 
even loading of cars. It conserves the 
time of the public while saving money 
for the company. 

Routing is a subject of tremendous 
importance. A change in downtown 
routing may enlarge the delivery dis- 
trict and at the same time reduce the 
number of cars at congested points. 
This is of great advantage to both pub- 
lic and the company. These methods 
all eliminate waste motion and lost time 
for the passengers, which incidentally 
saves time for the company and results 
in faster schedules. 


individually, many a company has been 
saved from bankruptcy by an increase 
in speed of less than a mile an hour. 

A note of caution is not out of place 
against indiscriminate application of 
these remedies for improving traffic 
conditions without a thorough analysis 
of the causes of the existing conges- 
tion. After a correct diagnosis of the 
case a forecast should be made of the 
results of applying each of the reme- 
dies enumerated. It is my experience 
that certain and frequently all of these 
means are applicable for the better- 
ment of the general traffic situation in 
any community where the changes are 
properly inaugurated and the right 
kind of publicity obtained. 

The phases of street railway opera- 
tion covered by this report offer greater 
opportunities for reducing operating 
expenses that any others I know. In 
one large city that conducted a cam- 
paign of this nature the result was not 
only to popularize the service but to 
increase the net income a million dol- 
lars a year. Capitalized at 10 per cent, 
this is equivalent to adding $10,000,000 
to the value of the property. 

A. §. Richey, Worcester, Mass., the 
next speaker, congratulated the com- 
raittee on its report ard called atten- 
tion to the fact that the committee had 
well defined the four constituent parts 
ot car-hours, namely, running time, 
layover time, runoff time and excess 
time, but had not given an exact defini- 
tion of the term “car-hours.” He men- 
tioned the difficulty which is experienced 
in comparing the schedule speed of two 
roads unless the method of reporting 
car-hours is definitely known. He sug- 
gested that in addition to the four 
definitions relating to car-hours recom- 
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mended by the committee the associa- 
tion adopt a fifth defining car-hours as 
the total time embraced in the four as 
stated. 

Following these two statements the 
discussion of the report was opened 
to the floor of the convention. Alex- 
ander Jackson, Public Service Railway, 
stated he believed the four definitions 
relative to car-hours as well as those 
for platform time and report time con- 
flicted with those submitted in 1914 by 
the then committee on definitions. He 
read the 1914 definitions to substanti- 
ate his position. 

It was pointed out by W. B. Wheeler, 
Third Avenue Railway, New York, that 
the definition for running time, while 
using different words, meant the same 
as the 1914 definitions. It was not 
feasible, F. R. Cogswell, Pittsburgh 
Railways, stated, to separate runoff 
time when cars returned through a ter- 
vitory that offered good business. 
Chairman Dana pointed out that run- 
off time was to be used only when cars 
were not engaged in revenue service. 
In the case outlined by Mr. Cogswell 
such time would be a part of the run- 
ning time. 

On motion by J. V. Sullivan, Chicago, 
it was voted that hereafter when ask- 
ing for car-hour figures for compara- 
tive purposes they be figured so as to 
include the four parts suggested by the 
committee in its definitions. The four 
definitions as to the division of car- 
hours and the eight applying to man- 
-hours .were approved. 

In discussing variable running time 
F, R. Cogswell, Pittsburgh, stated that 
on his property if a man works a run 
that is made up of two pieces, each on 
a separate car, the time intervening 
between the two pieces must be paid 
for. He also stated that due to the 
narrow Pittsburgh streets the loading 
platforms necessarily had to be nar- 
row and that as a result queue loading 
automatically resulted. If passengers 
do not follow this plan they cannot get 
on the cars. 

On the Third Avenue Railroad W. 
B. Wheeler stated that the running 
time was varied according to the degree 
of congestion. This was especially true 
of the so-called owl car service. 
to the large amount of single track 
and division lines it was not possible 
to change the running time very fre- 
quently, and then, too, to do so put 
a burden on the schedule makers. In 
Pittsburgh it was pointed out by F. 
R. Cogswell that the running times 
were changed five times daily, that is 
for the morning peak, mid-day, even- 
ing rush hour, evening and for owl 
service. In summer on the heavy traf- 
fic lines there is perhaps more layover 
time in the rush-hour schedule than 
during the winter. On the light traffic 
lines nothing but ja uniform schedule is 
maintained. 

In Baltimore, according to J. H. Stoll, 
variable running time has been applied 
to many lines. On the heavy traffic lines 
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there are five or six changes a day, 
while on the crosstown and light traffic 
routes there are but two changes. 
These changes have effected a real sav- 
ing in the number of cars and car- 
hours operated and have also mate- 
rially speeded up the system. It has 
also had a good effect upon the car 
rider for it enables him to get to his 
destination quicker, and so far as car 
operation is concerned it takes up the 
slack during certain hours. Variable 
running time should also be carefully 
considered. 

In Youngstown, Ohio, as pointed out 
by C. D. Smith, this method of schedule 
making is followed on both the urban 
and interurban routes. It has developed 
that if schedules were not changed the 
men would do it themselves so as to 
get more layover time. He believed it 
best to study schedule conditions as 
operated and make at least four 
changes in running time, thereby mak- 
ing a saving in cars operated. 

C. E. Morgan, Brooklyn, agreed in 
the necessity of having variable run- 
ning times. He told how the traffic on 
each line must be continually analyzed 
for the full twenty-four hours of the 
day and that if it were not done those 
who were in charge of cperation were 
not serving the company in the way 
they should. Jt pays te add schedule 
makers and to change schedules even as 
frequently as sixty to ninety days. The 
only way to make any profit in the 
railway is to keep the wheels turning. 
Factors that enter into schedules are 
demand and units of operation, either 
single cars or trains, and as_ traffic 
thins out to take off or turn back cars 
at specific points. His studies had en- 
abled him materially to better handle 
the traffic with a lesser number of 
cars. On single-track turnout lines it 
is possible to speed up by spreading 
out the meeting points. It is the net 
results that should be looked out for 
and not the mere fact that an expendi- 
ture has to be made to accomplish the 
desired result. The point to be looked 
out for is an increase in the number 
of passengers per seat-mile and to 
eliminate all unnecessary car-miles. 


FREIGHT ACCOUNTING 


The second report presented at the 
joint meeting was on freight account- 
ing. The report stated in part: 

This tentative classification and sys- 
tem of freight accounting for electric 
railroad corporations is made with the 
hope of filling a long felt need for a 
system which would give an accurate 
record of the results from the opera- 
tion of freight business. It is so pre- 
scribed that any corporation, by keep- 
ing on its books the accounts prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion can carry out this system with 
very little additional labor and expense. 
In most cases the accounts of this clas- 
sification, were different from those 
prescribed by the I. C. C., are merely 
groups of several accounts of the latter. 

In order that uniformity in the ap- 
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plication of the provisions of this sys- 
tem may be secured the accounting 
officers are requested to submit all 
questions of doubtful interpretation to 
the joint committee on freight promo- 
tion and costs, as appointed by the 
American Electric Railway Association, 
for its consideration and decision. 


WAY AND STRUCTURES 
Maintenance of Track, Overhead, Ete. 


(2-23). — This account shall include a 
proportion of the cost of maintenance, 
including supervision of roadway, 


track, bridges, signals, telephone lines, 
distribution system and all miscella- 
neous way and structures expenses as 
shown in the uniform system of ac- 
counts, numbered from 1 to 23 inclusive. 
This account shall be charged with the 
proportion that the freight car-miles 
bear to the total car-miles operated. 

Buildings and Fixtures (24).— This 
account shall include the cost of labor 
and material used in repairing freight 
stations, platforms and 211 other freight 
structures; also a prvportion of the 
cost of repairing jointly used carhouses, 
shops, offices and other buildings, same 
to be proportioned on use or car-mile 
basis. | 

Depreciation of Freight Buildings 
and Structures (25).— This account 
shall include the amount set aside to 
provide a reserve for the retirement of 
freight stations, platforms and other 
freight structures. 


EQUIPMENT 


Repairs to Freight Curs (31, 33).— 
This account shall include the cost of 
all labor and material used in repairing 
bedies, trucks and electrical equipment 
of freight cars. 

Repairs to Service Equipment (32).— 
This account shall include a proportion 
of the cost of repairing service cars, 
including line ears, snow plows, sweep- 
ers. etc., same to be proportioned on the 
car-mile basis. 

Repairs to Locomotives (34). — This 
account shall include the cost of labor 
and material used in repairing locomo- 
tives. This includes repairs to bodies 
and trucks and all fixtures and appli- 
ances inside and outside of bodies and 
trucks including electric motive equip- 
ment of locomotives. 

Miscellaneous Shop Eapenses (29, 36, 
87, 89).—This account shall include a 
proportion of the cost of shop super- 
vision, repair to shop equipment, cost 
of heating shops and other miscella- 
neous shop expenses, same to be pro- 
portioned on use or car-mile basis. 

Depreciation of Freight Equipment 
(40).— This account shall include the 
amount set aside to provide a reserve 
for the retirement of freight equipment. 


POWER 


Power Delivered to Cars (45-62).— 
This account shall include the total cost 
cof power, including generating, con- 
verting or the amount paid for power 
purchased and all expenses incident to 
delivery of power to cars. Where power 
is purchased give details including cost 
rer kilowatt-hour. Where trail cars are 
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hauled add 25 per cent additional for 
each car. 


CONDUCTING TRANSPORTATION 


Freight Trainmen (65).— This ac- 
cecunt shall include the wages of motor- 
men, conductors and other trainmen 
engaged in freight service. 

Station Employees and Expenses (68, 
69).—This account shall include wages 
of agents, warehousemen and others 
employed in freight stations; also the 
cost of heating and lighting stations 
and other miscellaneous freight house 
expenses. 

Freight Collection and Delivery (38, 
76, 96).—This account shall include the 
wages of chauffeurs, drivers and help- 
ers employed on wagons or other ve- 
kicles, used for collection or delivery of 
freight. This account shall also include 
the cost of repairing wagons, harness, 
trucks and all garage and stable ex- 
yenses incidental to maintenance of 
wagon or truck delivery service in con- 
nection with the freight business. 

Loss and Damage (77).— This ac- 
count shall include the expenses in- 
curred for losses and damages to 
freight intrusted to the carrier for 
transportation, also cost of settling such 
claims. 

Miscellaneous Car Service Expenses 
(67). — This account shall include mis- 
cellaneous expenses for car and loco- 
motives, such as lubricants, waste, 
carbons for headlights and other*sup- 
plies except such as are used for re- 
pairs. 

Carhouse Employees (70).—This ac- 
count shall include the wages paid car, 
motor and brake inspectors and other 
carhouse employees not engaged in 
making repairs. 

Miscellaneous Transportation Ex- 
penses (68, 66, 71, 72, 78, 78). — This 
account shall include a proportion of 
the cost of superintendence of trans- 
portation, operation of signals and tele- 
phone lines and other miscellaneous car 
service and transportation expenses, 
sume to be charged on the car-mile 
basis. 

TRAFFIC 


Solicitation of Freight (79).— This 
account shall include the salaries and 
expenses of freight solicitors and clerks. 

Advertising (80).—This account shall 
include the salaries and expenses of 
advertising agents, the cost of printing 
and distributing timetables, folders, 
rotices to shippers and all .ther freight 
advertising matter; also freight adver- 
tising in newspapers and magazines. 

Miscellaneous Traffic Expenses (82). 
—This account shall include miscella- 
reous traffic expenses of the freight 
cepartment. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Officers, Clerks and Miscellaneous 
General Expenses (83-91, 95).— This 
account shall include a proportion of 
the salaries and expenses of general 
cfficers and clerks, law expenses, stores 
expenses and miscellaneous general 
cffice supplies and expenses, the charge 
to be made on the basis of gross earn- 
ings. 
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Accidents and Damages (92). — This 
account shall-be charged with salaries 
and expenses of claim agents and at- 
torneys and amounts paid in settling 
claims of accidents arising from the 
cperation of freight cars. 

Insurance (93).— This account shall 
include premiums paid for insurance on 
freight buildings and equipment, also 
premiums paid on freight in freight 
houses and in transit. 


FREIGHT DEPARTMENT—REPORT OF 
EARNINGS, EXPENSES AND 


STATISTICS 
__ SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 
Earnings 
-Month of This year to last year to 


Freight (car load). 
Freight (less car load). 
Milk and cream. 
Other revenue. 
Gross Earnings—operating expenses. 
Wiays and structures: Accounts (Note) 
Maintenance of track, over- 


head, ete. jcc). :2, asec clase 1-23 (B) 
Maintenance of- buildings and 2! 

StrUCtUres 4s) mien oonienstee er anee (A) 
Depreciation of freight build- 

INES) isi ace aoe -oreya bh ieee Cnet (A) 

Equipment: 

Repairs to freight cars..... 31, ‘36 (A) 
Repairs to service equipment...32 (B) 
Repairs to locomotives......... 34 (A) 
Miscellaneous shop ex- 

DENSeS) js a= vis ies 29, 36, 37, 39 (B) 
Depreciation freight equipment. .40 (A) 

Power: 

Power delivered to cars..y...45-62 (A) 

Conducting transportation: 

Freight, -trainmen.(.0.5..5. 06-04 65 (A) 
Station employees and ex- 

PENSES” ssh s.nciele ist ee 68, 69 (A) 
Freight collection and _  de- 

TEV Gry jhe es oeets foreeaeee eons 38, 76, 96 (A) 
Loss and. damage. <). ccm pein 77 (A) 
Miscellaneous car _ service 

expehises\\ .;. 24, :ieh.: irene eae (A) 
Car house employees........... 70 (A) 
Miscellaneous trans. ex- 

pense .....63, 66, 71, 72, T3778 (B) 

Traffic: 

Solicitation -of “freight? .% <. sree 79 (A) 
AGvertising: 526). 0a)akelsrurs piel ranean 80 (A) 
Miscellaneous traffic expenses...82 (A) 


Month of 
General and 
miscellaneous: Accounts 
Officers, clerks and miscellaneous 
general expenses 
Accidents and damages 
Insurance 


This year to last year to 
(Note) 


Stationery and printing 94 (A) 
Rent of tracks and facilities. ...97 (A) 
Rent -of equipment vs+23... 7 oseeiee 98 (A) 
Total operating expenses 
Taxes (A &C) 


Income less operating expenses 
and taxes 

Interest 

Net income 


Note—Proportioned—A=actual, B=car- 
mile basis, C=gross earnings basis. 


FREIGHT STATISTICS 
Passenger car-miles operated 
Total freight motor car-miles operated 
Miles loaded cars 
re Miles empty cars 
otal freight trail car-miles operated 
Miles loaded cars " 
Miles empty cars 
Total milk car-miles operated 
Miles loaded motor cars 
Miles loaded trail cars 
Miles empty motor cars 
Miles empty trail cars 
Total freight locomotive-miles operated 
Total tons carload revenue freight handled 
Total tons less carload revenue freight 
handled : 
Total tons non-revenue freight handled 
Total train-miles operated 
Average cars per train 
Freight revenue per ton per mile 
Tonnage handled and expense at principal 
freight terminal 
Tonnage handled and expense at average 
station 
Number of miles road operated 
Single track 
Double track 


Stationery and Printing (94).—This 
account shall include the cost of print- 


ing freight bills, waybills, milk tickets 
and other freight printing; also the 
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cost of stationery and postage used by 
the freight department. 

Rent of Tracks and Facilities (97).— 
This account shall include the amounts 
paid for rent or use of tracks and fa- 
cilities by the freight department. 

Rent of Equipment (98).— This ac- 
count shall include the payments to 
other companies for rent or use of 
freight cars and equipment. 


TAXES 


This account shall include gross earn- 
ings and income taxes based upon the 
gross and net earnings of the freight 
department; also a proportion of all 
cther taxes, same to be proportioned on 
the gross earnings basis. 


INTEREST 


This account should be charged with 
the interest on equipment and facilities 
used exclusively for freight business, at 
the same ratio that the general mort- 
gage or indebtedness bears to the total 
value of the railroad property covered 
by the mortgage. For example: If the 
total value of the railroad, as covered 
by the mortgage, amounts to $15,000,- 
600,000 and the mortgage amounts to 
$5,000,000 at 5 per cent and the value 
of the equipment used exclusively 
for freight is $100,000; interest at 5 
rer cent per annum should be charged 
on one-third of $100,000, as in this case 
the railroad property is mortgaged for 
one-third of its book value. This ac- 
count should also be charged with in- 
terest on any loans made for the pur- 
chase of freight buildings or equipment, 
not covered by the mortyage. 

The above plan is suggested, but if 
any other basis is used give details. 
The distribution of operating expenses, 
taxes and interest will not be exactly 
ihe same on all roads but the funda- 
mentals as set up in this system of 
accounts will give the cost of operation 
of the freight business from which we 
can obtain valuable information. —~ 

The report was signed by the two 
chairmen, F. W. Coen for the T. & T. 
Association and L. T. Hixson for the 
Accountants’ Association, 


DISCUSSION ON FREIGHT ACCOUNTING 
In presenting the report of the joint 
committee on express and freight traf- 
fic promotion and costs, F. W. Coen, 
Cleveland, chairman, submitted a com- 
plete tentative system of freight ac- 
counting and a compilation of freight 
statistics from eleven Mid-West com- 
panies, which latter, however, he rather 
completely discredited for any valuable 
purpose because of many impossible 
figures submitted. He explained, for 
example, that the figures were not seg- 
regated as between motor: and trail 
ear-miles and that no division was made 
between carload and l.c.l. car-miles. 
He cited several other discrepancies 
from what must evidently be the true 
figure. E 
R. N. Graham, Youngstown, com- 
mented that the present I. C. C. ac- 
counting system provides but three 
freight accounts, one covering mainte- 
nance of freight cars, on the wages 
of motormen and conductors used on 
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freight equipment and the third cov- 
ering losses and damages resulting 
from freight claims. He pointed out 
the many ways in which this system is 
inadequate in determining the cost of 
freight service and expressed the opin- 
ion that the systems of accounting gen- 
erally in use are exceedingly inade- 
quate. For example, the segregation 
of maintenance cost of freight cars 
was no more important than the segre- 
gation of maintenance of electrical 
equipment used in freight service, or 
of the accidents involving freight equip- 
ment, etc. He maintained there was 
nothing to be gained by carrying freight 
at a loss and that the only way that it 
will be possible to determine whether 
this business is profitable or not is 
through the adoption of a complete 
system of accounting. As to the car- 
mile basis for the freight accounting 
system, he thought it was certainly not 
unfair to the freight business and prob- 
ably favored it, because of the rela- 
tively higher maintenance costs in- 
volved in connection with operating 
freight equipment as compared to pas- 
senger equipment. 

L. T. Hixson, Indianapolis, co-chair- 
man of the joint committee, forwarded 
a letter which was read in his absence 
in which he maintained that the use 
of the ton-mile unit would be better 
than the car-mile basis recommended 
by the committee, and giving reasons 
for his contention. 

G. T. Seely, Youngstown, pointed out 
that there were two important reasons 
for establishing a proper system of 
freight accounting. The first was for 
the purpose of determining the actual 
expense in order to find out whether 
a company is actually losing money in 
giving freight service, taking into con- 
sideration that the roadbed is already 
there. The second reason was for its 
value in determining whether the rates 
were proper, when taking into account 
not only the interest on the actual in- 
vestment in freight equipment, but. in- 
cluding also a proper proportion of the 
carrying charges on the investment in 
other equipment used. 

F. D. Norviel, Anderson, Ind., pointed 
out that in 1911 a similar committee 
had made virtually these same recom- 
mendations as to accounting, but that 
the industry was just about as far 
along today as it was ten years ago 
in this matter. He said that the Union 
Traction Company of Indiana is using 
a system of accounting practically the 
same aS was recommended by the asso- 
ciation some years ago and that by this 
means it has been possible to arrive at 
a sufficiently accurate cost of freight 
service to make the statement that this 
business offered an opportunity for 
profit to electric railway companies. 

Mr. Seely, in order to bring the mat- 
ter to a head and avoid further delay 
in establishing a proper system of 
freight accounting, made the motion 
that the association adopt the classifi- 
cation of accounts as submitted by the 
committee and recommend that all com- 
panies put it into effect. He explained 


that even though this might not be 
the best system of accounting it would 
be better to put it into operation and 
try it out for one or two years, after 
which there would be a much better 
idea of its value or what changes should 
be made. The motion was passed after 
some discussion as to whether it was 
advisable to adopt this system in view 
of the difference of opinion expressed 
by the letter from Mr. Hixson on the 
use of the ton-mile or car-mile unit. 
Mr. Coen brought out that this matter 
had been thoroughly considered by the 
committee with Mr. Hixson in attend- 
ance. 

C. E. Morgan, Brooklyn, moved that 
the association send out a notice to a 
Ligh official of every member company 
urging that he take steps to have this 
system of accounting started on Jan. 1, 
1922, in order to insure a comprehensive 
trial. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Thursday’s Session 


At the closing session of the Trans- 
portation & Traffic Association con- 
vention, held on Thursday afternoon, 
the report of the committee on person- 
nel and training of . transportation 
emplcyees was read by James P. 
Barnes, Louisville Railway, chairman. 
This, in abstract, was as follows: 


PERSONNEL AND TRAINING OF TRANS- 
PORTATION DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES 


The report covered specifically the 
matter of employment, and considera- 
tion of the proper training after em- 
ployment was left for future commit- 
tees. The committee’s recommenda- 
tions may be summarized thus: 


1. All applicants for employment as 
trainmen should be received under uni- 
form conditions and subjected to pre- 
liminary tests and, so far as possible, 
be interviewed in each instance by the 
same person. The preliminary stages 
of employment, which may be covered 
either verbally or by a written form, 
should be in the nature of elimination 
tests and should embody a general 
examination of the candidates for 
mental alertness, answering questions 
and his ability to execute simple in- 
structions promptly and_ correctly. 
There should be a preliminary test of 
sight and hearing designed to eliminate 
candidates who are already “hard of 
hearing ” “color blind,” “short-sighted” 
er suffering from similar defects of 
sight or hearing. The preliminary test 
should be applied only as a basis of 
rejection and the test should be de- 
signed to eliminate the unfit. 

2. Those who are found fit should be 
asked to fill out an application blank, 
each candidate in his own handwriting: 
and preferably at the employment office 
under observation. The blank should 
include such additional questions as 
local conditions may require, but 
should cover certain minimum require- 
ments specified in the report. 

3. When vacancies are to be filled 
selection should be made from the appli- 
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cations on file, based on the informa- 
tion already obtained in the preliminary 
examination, application blank and 
references. The candidate chosen 
should be required to undergo a physical 
examination. 

4. After the applicant has satisfac- 
torily passed the preliminary and 
medical examinations, a general talk 
should be given by the employment 
agent, including presentation and pre- 
liminary instruction on operating and 
safety rules with the presentation of 
the student badge and instruction book. 

5. The applicant should be personally 
introduced to the instructor or chief 
motorman or conductor who is to fol- 
low the detail of his “breaking in” on 
various lines, and this man in turn 
should personally introduce him to such 
of the instructing motormen or condue- 
tors as he is to operate with. 

6. Following the “breaking in” on 
cars, there should be a brief and 
general instruction on a car or in the 
shop on mechanical and electrical prin- 
ciples of the equipment. This instruc- 
tion should be brief and hit the high 
spots only, as it is felt that an attempt 
to crowd too much into this course 
merely bewilders the candidate and 
results in adding to, rather than de- 
creasing, his troubles. 

7. A written examination (questions 
to be changed at intervals) should be 
given at the end of the “breaking in” 
period on operating rules and such other 
matters as need to ke coveve:l. to be 
followed by a final talk from the head 
of the department on observation of 
rules, personal conduct, safety matters, 
accident prevention, ete., which talk 
will include some form of cross-exami- 
nation on rules. 

8. The new employee -should be 
taken by the superintendent or assist- 
ant superintendent, where this is 
practicable, to the carhouse where he 
is to work and there personally intro- 
duced to the carhouse foreman, under 
whose authority he is to be placed. 

9. At the end of the probationary 
period, the new employee should be 
brought in for oral examination as to 
rules, operating conditions, etc, and 
further instruction on personal bear- 


ing, accident prevention and similar 
matters. 
10. The old men _ should be re- 


examined physically and on rules at 
intervals of not more than five years. 

The report was signed by James P. 
Barnes, chairman; F. G Buffe, F. D. 
Burpee, F. L. Butler, Dr. John Leem- 
ing, A. P. Norris, Martin Schreiber, 
F. J. Trazzare and J. E. Wayne. 


REPORT ON EMPLOYEE SELECTION AND 
TRAINING DISCUSSED 


In discussing the report of the com- 
mittee on personnel and training of 
transportation employees Dr. John 
Leeming, medical counsel Chicago Sur- 
face Lines, exnlained in detail some of 
the considerations involved in the re- 
port. He said that an intelligent em- 
ployment man should easily be able to 
discover at the first meeting if an 


applicant is mentally dull, hard of 
hearing, color blind, short-sighted, de- 
formed, etc.; in other words, plainly 
unfit for the service. A physical ex- 
amination by 2 competent medical man 
is of great importance and essential 
before employment. A mental exami- 
nation in the form of intelligence tests 
is also desirable. This will satisfy the 
medical examiner that the proposed 
employee is possessed of a fair degree 
of intelligence and mental ability. 

Dr. Leeming: said that while valuable 
mechanical devices have been contrived 
with the object of enabling the ex- 
aminers to ascertain the mental ability 
of the applicant for quick appreciation 
and ready response to unusual situa- 
tions suddenly presented, the informa- 
tion in regard to the intelligence status 
of an applicant may be obtained in a 
satisfactory manner by a competent 
examiner, who is fairly well posted on 
the principles of practical psychology, 
without the aid of any mechanical de- 
vice. Such an examiner need not nec- 
essarily be a physician. This work 
might properly be handled by a trained 
and expert employment man, working in 
co-operation with the mecical examiner, 
superintendent of transportation and 
general manager. Tests should be used 
which will indicate the applicant’s 
powers of memory, attention, percep- 
tion, adaptation, judgment (of forms, 
weights, measurements, etc.) and his 
readiness, accuracy and’ speed in vol- 
untary motor response to mental im- 
pressions. 

In regard to the importance of 
thorough medical. examination, Dr. 
Leeming said that while the committee 
made only a modest recommendation 
in the form of a minimum requirement, 
some of its members favored a much 
more thorough examination than the 
report indicates. He said that of late 
years he had had opportunity to ob- 
serve the benefits derived from a thor- 
cugh mental and physical examination 
which eliminated approximately 10 per 
cent’ of the men who had previously 
passed the preliminary interview by the 
employment man. 

The committece’s last recommendation, 
that “old’’? men be re-examined phys- 
ically and on rules at intervals of not 
more than five years was treated by 
Dr. Leeming in detail. The most com- 
plicated piece of mechanism, he said, 
that is used in running a street car is 
the human machine, and he, like other 
machines, will get out of order. Com- 
paring the human mcahine to a bridge, 
he pointed out that it would not be 
safe to say: “This has been a good 
faithful bridge and has carried our 
cars and our passengers safely over it 
for many years. I notice its timbers 
are showing signs of dry rot, but it 
seems to be doing the work all right, 
therefore I will not go to the trouble 
and expense of examining it. I will 
take a chance with it.” Even if there 
is no visible evidence of dry rot or any 
other surface indications of defect it 
is the engineer’s duty to have every 
detail carefully and repeatedly ex- 


amined and elements of weakness re- 
moved. If an old employee is disquali- 
fied he cannot be used, but maybe his 
disqualification is not so complete’ but 
that he may be safely used in some 
work other than that of trainman. If 
so he should receive preference. But 
if on re-examination a motorman is 
found to have positively disqualifying 
defects, he should be removed and not 
be permitted te endanger the lives of 
passengers. 

This re-examination, said Dr. Leem- 
ing in conclusion, might in many cases 
be valuable to the employee, in disclos- 
ing partial and only slightly disquali- 
fying defects, which in many cases 
could be benefited by advice and suit- 
able treatment. Then, again, a motor- 
man with slight ailments might be 
changed to a Jess hazardous run on 
outlying crosstown lines, or, in some 
cases a motorman might be made a 
conductor. 

To use a mechanical analogy, if a 
company has a car, a rail or a signal 
which can no longer be used under the 
legal requirements of the highest degree 
of care and safety, it must be either 
repaired or used in some part of the 
service where it is not an element of 
danger. This is equally true of a train- 
man. It would be no answer whatever 
to a failure in duty in this regard to 
say that an unsafe employee is con- 
tinued in his work because of his past 
service, however long or excellent, or 
because of his financial circumstances, 
however bad. 

Henry H. Norris, ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, abstracted his paper bearing 
on this subiect. It appears in abstract 
earlier in this issue. He was followed 
by Robert L. Wilson, works manager 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. Mr. Wilson said that the 
committee was to be congratulated on 
the sound and definite recommendation 
presented. Physical examination, he 
said, is of great importance. In his 
company the most difficulty is expe- 
rienced in determining how far to go 
in the re-examination of old employees. 
There is often opposition encountered 
both from the employees and from out- 
side organizations. 

The substance of the report of the 
committee, said Mr. Wilson, may be 
divided under the following subheads: 
(1) central employment department, or 
uniform methods; (2) application 
forms; (8) selection and physical exam- 
ination; (4) preliminary instruction and 
explanation; (5) introduction of new 
employees; (6) detail instruction or ~ 
breaking in; (7) examination. 

Under the first head it may be said 
that success will depend not so much 
upon an specific method as upon the 
personality of those carrying on the 
work. 

In the Westinghouse works the cen- 
tral employment department has been 
divided as follows: general division, 
men’s division, women’s industrial di- 
vision, women’s clerical division, statis- 
tical division, personal service division. 

Under the second subhead, the ap- 
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‘plication form is important, and under 
the third it may be said that in an in- 
dustrial organization personal records 
are not given much attention. Appli- 
-eants should be put through a prelim- 
imary “weeding out” process. In the 
interview which follows the filling in 
of an application form the success or 
failure of the employment function oc- 
curs. The interviewer must remember 
that he is selecting an employee, not 
alone for his ability to perform some 
manual work or for his intelligence, 
but he must consider what kind of a 
“front” the applicant can put up. 

In this connection, said Mr. Wilson, 
the so-called psychological and intel- 
ligence tests should be used only by 
those of large experience. Each appli- 
cant accepted by the interviewer should 
be given a thorough physical examina- 
tion, both as a safeguard to his pro- 
ag fellow employees and to insure 

is not being put on work unsuited to 
his strength. 

Under the remaining subheads Mr. 
Wilson said that the employing officer 
should make the new employee feel that 
the railway is a desirable concern to 
work for. Any time taken in introduc- 
ing him to his work and his fellows 
will be well repaid. 

By way of summary, Mr. Wilson said 
that a well-organized personnel or em- 
ployment department is about as valu- 
able as any other one department to 
any large enterprise. In one thing, it 
should lessen labor turnover by substi- 
tuting well-thought-out policies for hap- 
hazard selection and practices. It first 
sells the company to the employees and 
they, in turn, do a great deal in foster- 
ing a public opinion favorable to the 
enterprise. To deal fairly with em- 
ployees it is necessary to know some- 
thing about them as individuals; their 
skill, dependability, personality, length 
of service, etc. Hence, well-balanced 
records are kept by the employment de- 
partment. It is necessary that petty 
injustices be corrected, and the em- 
ployment department furnishes a good 

lace to which a man can bring a real 
or fancied grievance for adjustment 
‘without fear of prejudicing his standing. 


d L. H. PALMER ELECTED PRESIDENT 


_ At the close of the session the re- 


‘port of the nominating committee was 


ee by W. H. Sawyer, East St. 
is, Ill., and the report was accepted, 
he electing the following: President, 
. H. Palmer, assistant to the presi- 
United Railways & Electric Com- 
pan, Baltimore, Md.; first vice-president, 
G. T. Seely, Mounestown; Ohio; sec- 
ond vice-president, J. K. Punderford, 
‘New Haven Conn.; third vice-president, 
Arthur Gaboury, Montreal, Que.; exec- 
utive committee, G. H. Clifford, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; T. C. Cherry, Syracuse: N. 
LY.; J. v. Sullivan, Chicago, Ill.; Edward 
‘Dana, Boston, Mass. 
__W. H. Boyce, New Brighton, Pa:, 
then presented the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, which was ac- 
epted. In addition to expressions of 
appreciation for the several factors 
ich had made the convention a suc- 
; ; 
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cess, a resolution of regret for the death 
of President J. J. Landers of the Ac- 
countants’ Association was included. 
Mention was also made of the services 
of the technical press to the association. 
The report of the committee on per- 
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sonnel and training of transportation 
employees, with its ten recommenda- 
tions, was then accepted; the president 
and first vice-president elect were in- 
troduced, and the meeting was ad- 
journed. 


Care in Construction and Maintenance 
of Overhead Lines” 


Every Employee Should Take an Active Part in Establishing and Main- 
taining Safe Working Conditions—Much of the Danger on 
High-Tension Lines Due to Man-Failure 


By A. B. Gates 


Superintendent of Overhead Lines Commonwealth Edison Company, Boston, Mass. 


tribution poles were erected and 

wires attached to these poles, with no 
thought as to the safety of the lineman 
who later must handle these wires 
while they were alive. As the distribu- 
tion systems grew and more circuits 
were needed wires were added until the 
poles were so congested that linemen in 
ascending or descending were forced to 
climb out around the ends of the arms. 

But changing times have changed 
conditions and we find that overhead 
line structures are now designed with 
considerable thought for the safety of 
the workmen, safe working methods 
are being established and every effort 
is being made to insure a proper atti- 
tude on the part of the linemen toward 
safety work. 

In the design of overhead lines or 
structures the first consideration 
should be the strength of the structure. 
It must have a sufficient factor of 
safety to withstand any stress to which 
it may reasonably be expected to be 
subjected, and, secondly, it must be 
simple and so arranged that the con- 
ductors and equipment may be sup- 
ported in a manner such that the work- 
men can ascend or descend the pole or 
structure without danger of accidentally 
coming in contact with the live conduc- 
tors or equipment. 

All conducting material, such as 
braces, transformer cases, bolts* and 
guys not permanently and intentionally 
grounded, must be installed so as not 
to be in contact with grounded or live 
wires. The climbing space must always 
be kept clear of guy wires, live or 
grounded wires, as well as cable lateral 
pipes, transformer cases or other 
equipment. 


LI: THE early days of electrical dis- 


KeEEP TOOLS IN Goop CONDITION 


The most essential contribution to 
safe working methods in line work is 
satisfactory tools and equipment. 
Ropes must*be free from metal strands 
and when worn they must be replaced. 
Cutting tools must be, sharp and pro- 
vided with suitable handles or holders, 
chisels, bars, wedges, hammers and 


*Abstract of an address delivered before 
the Public Utilities Section, National Safety 
Council, at the tenth annual Safety Con- 
gress, Boston, Mass., Sept. 28. 


star drills must be faced and free from 
mushroomed heads. Wrenches must be 
carefully inspected and repaired or 
junked. when the jaws become worn or 
sprung. Every workman who is re- 
quired to work on or near live wires 
should be provided with rubber gloves 
and every crew should be provided with 
a sufficient number of insulating 
covers so that all live or grounded 
wires or conducting material with 
which the workmen can possibly come 
in contact while working on or near 
live primaries can be covered. 

As far as possible methods of doing 
standard work should be systematized 
and working rules should be established 
so as to insure uniform practice in all 
gangs. In addition to the working rules 
or standards a complete set of safety 
rules should be established, kept up to 
date and enforced. All conductors not 
known to be dead should be considered 
alive and when men are working on or 
near live wires all other conducting 
material with which the workmen may 
come in contact should be covered. No 
workman should be allowed to handle 
live conductors with rubber gloves only 
as protection on circuits of over 4,000 
volts. If overhead line repair or con- 
struction work is to be done on live 
lines of over 4,000 volts high-tension 
tools of proper and safe design should 
be used. 

Whenever a _ high-voltage line is 
killed to be worked on it should be 
grounded before it is turned over to 
the line crew, and in addition the line 
crew should put a ground on the line 
by means of a chain attached to the 
ground wire, if there is one on the 
structure, or to a pipe or rod ground, 
if no ground wire is available, between 
the point at which work is to be done 
and all sources of feed or back feed 
to that portion of the line. The tem- 
porary ground should not be removed 
until all work at that location is com- 
pleted. 

Whenever possible all circuits and 
lines should be killed while they are 
being repaired. In many cases the sav- 
ing in labor effected by doing the work 
on dead equipment will more than off- 
set the trouble and expense of taking 
the equipment out of service, and when 
the reduction of hazard is considered 
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usually the decision can readily be 
made in favor of dead work. On our 
system the customers who are supplied 
from higher voltage lines—that is, 
9,000 volts and above—are practically 
all provided with more than one source 
of supply so that we have not found 
it necessary to use high-tension tools 
for making line repairs, as usually we 
have no difficulty in taking a line out 
of service. 

For distribution work we have found 
that a rubber blanket about 3 ft. 
square provided with three eyelets 
along two of its edges and 3 and 4 ft. 
lengths of #?-in. garden hose’ provide 
the best protection possible while doing 
live work. Rubber gloves which have 
been tested for puncture at 5,000 volts 
are supplied to all workmen who have 
occasion to work on or near primary 
wires. These rubber gloves are always 
worn under a horsehide glove which 
has a complete palm, thumb and 
fingers, but has the back removed. The 
horse-hide glove is short, coming: only 
to the wrist, and is held in place by a 
wrist strap. For work in rainy or 
stormy weather all men who: do emer- 
gency work are provided with rubber 
coats and three-quarter length or 
sporting boots. 

Our workmen are requiréd to test 
their gloves by the air pressure method 
each time before putting them on. The 
foreman examines all rubber goods, 
other protective devices and tools at 
least once each week and in addition a 
monthly inspection is made by the 
safety inspector. With all precautions 
taken, through man failure or other 
causes, accidents may happen. In 
order to be sure that we will be pre- 
pared to meet such an emergency if it 
occurs, every member of the overhead 
line force is required to practice the 
prone method of resuscitation each 
week. 


ATTITUDE OF THE WORKMAN TOWARD 
SAFE METHODS 


Statistics show that 80 per cent of 
industrial accidents are caused by man 
failure; therefore, with the best and 
safest standards of construction 
followed rigidly, with the best of tools, 
equipment and safety equipment pro- 
vided, and with the best possible work- 
ing and safety rules drawn up and cir- 
culated among the workmen, little can 
be accomplished unless we can obtain 
the proper co-operation on the part of 
the men who are to do the work. The 
first step in attaining proper attitude 
toward safety and other established 
rules is a permanent working force. 
A premium should be placed on length 
of service. This can be in one of many 
forms, rate of pay, disability and death 
benefits, pension systems or in many 
privileges which can be made to depend 
on this factor. But even with all these 
inducements for continuous service, 
there will always be a turnover, and 
the men who leave must be replaced. 
The line force should be built up from 
the bottom and as far as possible all 
vacancies should be filled by promotion 
and new men hired in the lower grades. 

Every groundman should be given a 


chance to learn. He should be taught 
the working and safety rules and 
should be examined as he progresses in 
the work. .No workman should be 
allowed to climb and do line work until 
he has proved by examination that he 
is capable of doing the work of the 
grade to which he is to be promoted. 
After he has climbed for some time and 
is capable of handling himself on the 
pole and has become familiar with 
safety and working rules, he should be 
examined before he is allowed to work 
on live wires, and after he has worked 
on live wires under the direction of a 
lineman or a foreman, he should again 
be examined before he is promoted to 
the grade of lineman and is allowed to 
work on primaries without direct 
supervision by an experienced lineman 
or foreman. 

If this method is followed no new 
man will be expected or allowed to do 
worx for which he is not properly 
trained. Only when it is absolutely 
necessary should men be hired as line- 
men, and when so hired they should not 
be allowed to work without supervision 
until it has been determined that they 
are thoroughly familiar with the 
system and with the methods of doing. 
work. ; 

It should be impressed on every em- 
ployee, and especially the new employee, 
that while engaged in his regular 
duties, which in line work usually re- 
quire co-operation of the several men 
who make up the crew or gang, he is 
his brother’s keeper and he must not 


only care for his personal safety but 


must so conduct himself in the execu- 
tion of his particular part of the work 
that he will not endanger the safety of 
his fellow workmen. 

We have heard many times that the 
foreman is the key to the safety situa- 
tion. This is true and we should con- 
stantly preach and talk this idea. But 
let us remember that the real key to 
the situation in our safety problem is 
a proper attitude toward safety on the 
part of every employee who must en- 
gage in a line of work which without 
care is hazardous. 

We must perfect our standards of 
construction from the standpoint of 
safety. We must provide the workmen 
with safe tools and equipment, and 
finally we must convince each member 
of the line force that he must believe 
in and practice safe methods before we 
can allow ourselves to believe that we 
are exercising care in the construction 
and maintenance of our overhead lines. 


Gear Manufacturers’ Association 


HE semi-annual fall meeting of 

the American Gear Manufacturers 
Association will be held in the Powers 
Hotel, Rochester, N. Y., on Oct. 13, 14 
and 15. 

Reports will be offered by the various 
committees on standardization, and the 
papers include the following: “Gear 
Tooth Wear,” by S. O. White, Warner 
Gear Company; “Duraluminum as a 
Material for Worm and Other Gear- 
ing,’ by R. W. Daniels, Bausch Ma- 
chine Tool Company; “The Grinding 


of Gear Teeth,” by J. F. Barr, The 
Gear Grinding Machine Company; 
“Tooth Forms,” by E. W. Miller, Fel- 
lows Gear Shaper Company; and 
“Wirst-Hand Impressions of Europe,” 
by E. S. Sawtelle, Tool Steel Gear & 
Pinion Company, who has recently re- 
turned from an extensive trip through 
Europe studying conditions there. F. 
W. Sinram, of the Van Dorn & Dutton 
Company, Cleveland, is president of the 
association, and F. D. Hamlin, of the 
Earle Gear & Machine Company, of 
Philadelphia, is secretary. 


Importance of Claim Depart- 
ment Statistics* 


By J. H. HANDLON 
Claim Agent Market Street Railway, 


San Francisco, Cal. 

NTELLIGENTLY prepared claim de- 

partment statistics, if readily acces- 
sible, can be used most advantageously 
by a claim agent not only for reference 
purposes but with the object of com- 
paring present-day records of accidents 
and their costs with what has been 
accomplished in the past. 

The natural tendency in gathering 
statistical information, is to prepare 
this information in such detail that the 
main facts are obscured by the mass of 
accumulated data. On the other hand, 
there are claim agents who are content 
with such meager statistical informa- 
tion as the total number of accidents 
and the total costs of the same. 

Claim department statistics should 
be so computed that they will promptly 
show any increase or decrease in any 
class or classes of accident on any 
division or line; at any carhouse or 
on any particular car or type of car; 
to any individual motorman or con- 
ductor, and they should readily reveal 
any increase or decrease in accident 
costs. By preparing such figures on a 
basis of car-miles, or car-hours oper- 
ated, and passengers carried, many in- 
teresting facts are often brought to 
the surface. 

Such a statement furnished at reg- 
ular and brief intervals to the oper- 
ating department for each division, 
carhouse or line has a tendency to 
create a rivalry between divisions, car- 
houses or lines, and the company reaps 
the benefit of that rivalry. It also 
enables the operating department to 
maintain a record of the amount each 
individual employee is costing the com- 
pany for accidents. Incidental inform- 
ation as to the average number of wit- 
nesses obtained per accident and the 
number of “blind” or unreported ac- 
cidents is also valuable to the operating 
department in co-operating with the 
claims department. 

Additional statistics that are of di- 
rect benefit to the claim agent relate 
to the cost of operating the claim de- 
partment; summarize the work of each 
of the investigators; give the percent- 
age of accidents that result in claims 


*Paper presented before the Pacific Claim 
Agents’ Association at its twelfth annual 
Hcuroepenge held at Butte, Mont., Aug. 25- 
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being presented and show the propor- 
tion of claims that are rejected or 
from which litigation arises. 

Such figures often guide the claim 
agent in determining the policies of the 
claims department. For instance, we 
undertook the experiment of tempora- 
rily abandoning the practice in vogue 
for years of immediately appraising 
all damaged automobiles regardless of 
whether a claim had been filed or how 
the accident occurred. By keeping a 
list of automobile accidents that devel- 
oped into claims we saw the advisabil- 
ity of restricting our appraisals to only 
those automobiles involved in accidents 
where the carmen’s reports indicated 
that the responsibility was uncertain 
or the extent of damage was consider- 
able, or where claim was presented. 

The adoption of this policy last year 
resulted in more than 19 per cent less 
automobile claims being presented in 
proportion to the number of automobile 
accidents that occurred as compared 
with the preceding year. In other 
words, we found that by an appraiser 
making an inquiry the day after the 
accident as to the extent of the damage 
to the automobile, owners of automo- 
biles were encouraged to present claims. 

The statistical record of pending 
claims, rejected claims, outlawed claims 


'-and litigated cases should serve to in- 


dicate to the claim: agent any laxity 
in his work or if he is allowing too 
many claims to accumulate or suits to 
be filed. Perhaps his perspective has 
become so blinded that he is either too 
severe upon the claimant or too severe 
upon his own company in the rejection 
or granting of claims. The records of 


_the department will immediately reflect 


such an attitude of mind. 

In brief, statistics to the claim agent 
should be what a cost sheet is to a 
a steam chart and a 
steam gage to an engineer and a bal- 
ance sheet to a banker. For is it not 
vital to claim agents to know the cost 
of their department, the work the de- 


_partment is doing, any fluctuations in 


that work and the stock of accidents 
on hand? Like a stethoscope, claim 
department statistics should disclose 


_the heart beats of the department. 


Investment Bankers’ Association 


of America 
The tenth annual convention of the 
Association of 
America will be held in New Orleans 


' Oct. 30-Nov. 2. Headquarters will be 


at the St. Charles Hotel. 


Illinois Association to Meet 
at Aurora on Oct. 14 

The Illinois Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation will meet at Aurora, IIl., Friday, 
Oct. 14. A special train over the Au- 
rora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad will 
leave the Wells Street Terminal, Chi- 
cago, at 7:55 a.m., Central Standard 
A very interesting program is 
assured by Secretary R. V. Prather. 
This is the first meeting of the associa- 
tien since last fall. A full attendance 
is urged. . 


/ 


American 


Association News 


More About Des Moines 


In an article to be published in The 
Nation’s Business for October, Presi- 
dent P. H. Gadsden tells the story of 
the cessation of street car service in 
Des Moines, Iowa. He also tells some- 
thing of the attempts the buses made 
to give service and points out the lack 
of substantial propositions by the bus 
interests to take over the transporta- 
tion responsibilities. The title of the 
article is “The City Without a Street 
Car.” 


Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, American Association 
HE Executive Committee of the 
American Association held _ its 
regular annual pre-convention meeting 
on Monday morning, Oct. 3. Among 
the matters before the committee was 
the resignation of Philip J. Kealy, sec- 
ond vice-president of the association, 
which had been accepted by President 
Gadsden at the time it was presented. 
This action was approved by the com- 
mittee. Mr. Kealy said that his busi- 
ness interests were such that he could 
not continue to devote necessary atten- 
tion to association affairs. 

The committee authorized a special 
resolution with reference to the death 
of J. J. Landers, president of the Ac- 
countants’ Association and member of 
the executive committee. 

The committee considered the manner 
in which the W. O. Gibson case had 
been concluded and approved President 
Gadsden’s action in making the agree- 
ment he had, which resulted in the 
parole sentence already referred to in 
these columns. 

A special report from the electrolysis 
committee was given by W. J. Harvie, 
chairman. The executive committee ap- 
proved this report, which included a 
recommendation for continued co-oper- 
ation with the American Committee on 
Electrolysis, and also included a recom- 
mendation that $2,500 be appropriated 
by the American Association toward 
the expenses of the American commit- 
tee, this being contingent upon similar 
action by the other associations repre- 
sented on the committee. 

Two subjects were brought up by the 
Committee on National Relations. One 
of these had to do with what policy 
the association had to follow in connec- 
tion with the present case of the Wash- 
ington Railway & Electric Company 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in which case the subject of 
the commission’s authority over depre- 
ciated figures is in question as against 
the authority of the District and Mary- 
land Commissions. No definite action 
was taken. The other question had to 
do with a situation which is at present 
facing a large number of electric rail- 


way companies in connection with ex- 
cess profits tax. It appears that the 
Internal Revenue Bureau has decreased, 
by a very considerable amount, the in- 
vestment figure of several railways for 
the 1917 income tax returns and this 
has in some cases placed the railways 
in the excess profits bracket, making 
them liable for payments ranging as 
high as $250,000. It is apparently a 
question of discretion in interpretation 
of the law and a special committee of 
five was authorized to consider the 
special problems and interpretations 
which might affect the electric rail- 
ways as a whole in this important mat- 
ter of taxation. 

The committee adjourned after dis- 
posing of the usual routine matters and 
reports. 


First Meeting of New Executive 
Committee 


MMEDIATELY after the close of the 

American Convention on Thursday 
noon the new president, R. I. Todd, 
called the newly elected executive com- 
mittee into session with the following 
members present: Messrs. Ely, Harries, 
Henry, Gadsden, Todd, Budd, Shanna- 
han, Coates, Stevens, ‘Sawyer, Tontrup, 
Gould, Barry, Ellicott, Secretary Welsh 
and L. H. Palmer of Baltimore and H. 
V. Bozell of New York. 

The committee took several steps 
which were necessary in order to start 
the machinery under the newly revised 
constitution, such as to authorize the 
executive secretary and treasurer to pay 
off ordinary routine office expenses, 
make provision for convention expenses, 
for protection of association property, 
etc. 

The committee decided tentatively 
that its regular meeting shall be on the 
last Friday of each month except in 
November, which would make the meet- 
ing date fall on the day after Thanks- 
giving Day. The first meeting will thus 
be held on Friday, Oct. 28, and will be 
at the New York headquarters of the 
association. 

A special vote of appreciation to 
President Gadsden for the energy and 
self-denial with which he had shoul- 
dered the difficult tasks subsequent to 
the defalecation was adopted. 

The executive committee discussed 
the work of the publicity men and de- 
cided to do something to make this part 
of railway activity more effective. On 
motion of Mr. Budd the executive com- 
mittee decided to communicate with the 
principal executives in companies which 
are not now engaged in publicity work 
asking them to pull together with the 
rest of the association in the general 
policy of railway publicity in the inter- 
ests of the industry. 

Mr. Todd appointed a finance com- 
mittee of J. H. Pardee, chairman; R. P. 
Stevens and J. G. Barry, this commit- 
tee becoming active immediately in or- 
der that the association machinery may 
not be held up due to lack of direct con- 
trol over expenses which the finance 
committee exercises under the new con- 
stitution that was adopted «at the 
annual convention. 


News of the Electnc Railways: 


FINANCIAL AND CORPORATE 


PERSONAL MENTION 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


moo, 


Schenectady Award Ruinous 


James F. Hamilton, president of the 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Railway, and H. 
B. Weatherwax, vice-president and 
general manager, when interviewed by 
the correspondent of the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL at Albany in con- 
nection with the recent arbitration 
award between the Schenectady Rail- 
way and the Amalgamated Association, 
made the following statement: 

The purpose of the arbitration was to 
determine a fair and reasonable rate of 
wage to be paid the members of the associ- 
ation who were employees of the company, 
based on present existing conditions. The 
decision rendered was not based on existing 
conditions, but on a letter written by 
Ji Barnes, former general manager, 
which was technically construed as con- 
tinuing the 60-cent per hour rate of wage. 
As a matter of fact, the conditions of the 
letter were never carried out in that the 
Public Service Commission refused to grant 
the company all of the increases sought for 
and referred to in the etter, and such 
increases as were granted were not author- 
ized until sixty days after the time con- 
templated by the parties and in no event 


was the 60-cent rate intended to extend 
beyond May 31, 1921. 

Under existing conditions the high rate 
of 60 cents an hour is entirely out of pro- 
portion to the wages paid for similar 
service throughout the State generally and 
is ruinous to the company financially. It 
cannot render present service under such 
an unreasonable rate of wage and in order 
to lessen the loss of this company, it will 
necessitate the immediate installation of 
one-man cars on all city lines. And even 
with the installation of one-man cars this 
company will be unable to pay war-time 
wages in times of peace without incurring 
great loss. 


Electrification Urged 


Residents of the surburban cities on 
the peninsula adjoining San Francisco 
recently presented a petition to the 
_ Southern Pacific Company asking the 
company to electrify tho double-track 
steam line between San José and San 
Francisco on which interurban traffic 
is handled. All of the suburban 
cities between San Francisco and Palo 
Alto, a distance of 30 miles, are 
served by an excellent concrete high- 
way which leads directly into San 
Francisco. In addition to a bus system 
and the steam railroad, which operates 
a commuters’ schedule during the rush 
hours, there is also an interurban elec- 
tric line that runs as far as San Mateo, 
18 miles down the peninsula from San 
Francisco. 

Still, there is an insistent demand for 
an electrified interurban service on a 
private right-of-way where high speed 
will be safe and where long trains can 
accommodate crowds during the rush 
hours, while small light units could be 
economically operated at reasonably 
frequent intervals during the off-peak 
hours. 

In a letter addressed to Daniel C. 
Imoden, executive secretary of the pen- 
insula bureau of chambers of commerce 
and civic associations at San Meteo, 
Cal., William Sproule, president of the 
Southern Pacific Company, gives his 


views on this proposed electrification. 
He said in part: 

High cost of money caused by the world 
war, excessive taxation, unequal competi- 
tion by untaxed motor vehicles for hire over 
public highways which we were heavily 
taxed to build in the first place and are 
taxed to maintain afterward, with further 
competitive highway construction urged at 
this time, all combine of themselves to pre- 
vent the possibility of favorable answer to 
your call for electrification. 


Paul Shoup, vice-president of the 
property, is also opposed to this electri- 
fication project on the ground that it 
would be an unprofitable undertaking. 

In the absence of prospect for early 
electrification of the Southern Pacific 
steam lines, the Menlo Park Chamber 
of Commerce, stating that it was acting 
for all towns below San Mateo, adopted 
a resolution inviting the Western Pa- 
cific to extend its line northward into 
Santa Clara and San Mateo Counties. 
The president of this Chamber of Com- 
merce, according to press reports, de- 
clares that plans are also being con- 
sidered whereby the peninsula towns 
would build an electric line from Palo 
Alto to San Mateo so as to effect a 
connection there with the Market Street 
Railway. 


Urges Relief from Paving Burdens 

Jackson, Mich., has taken a forward 
step in recommending the abolition of 
the paving charges on the Michigan 
United Railways which operates in that 
city. A special committee, appointed 
by the City Commission of Jackson to 
investigate the affairs of the Michigan 
United Railways in that city, recom- 
mends that the company be relieved of 
the paving charge and also of the 
charge for sprinkling the streets it trav- 
erses, and furthermore the committee 
recommends that the company be given 
a 10-cent cash fare with five tickets for 
85 cents and a 5-cent cash fare for 
children between the ages of five and 
twelve. This represents a substantial 
increase in the fares that have been 
charged in Jackson. 

The report of this committee, which 
is constructive throughout, demanded 
that the company be maintained in a 
strong and secure financial position. It 
is attracting wide attention throughout 
the State of Michigan. The Michigan 
United Railways also operates in Lan- 
sing, Battle Creek and Kalamazoo and 
other Michigan cities as well as inter- 
urban cars between them. 

In addition to these definite recom- 
mendations, this committee also recom- 
mends that 


Much could be done by the patrons of 
the street railway if they would educate 
themselves to the thought of assisting to 
expedite the service and avoid unnec ssarvyv 
delay. Loading and unloading the’ car is 
delayed by patrons, unnecessary stops are 
demanded, care is not taken by the people 
in calling for the right streets and in many 
other ways delays are forced upon the serv- 
ice wheh by a little forethought could b2 
avoided and much of the waste eliminated. 


Franchise Draft Expected 
Progress Being Made Toward Conduct- 
ing Negctiations Which Will End 
Des Moines Struggle 

With the return to Des Moines on 
Oct. 6 of M. H. McLean and F. C. 
Chambers, president and general man- 


ager, respect.vely, of the Des Moines’ 


City Railway, there are evidences that 
actual progress has been made in the 
negotiations looking toward the end of 
the Des Moines street railway muddle. 
It is understood that Mr. McLean is 
coming to Des Moines to participate 
in the entire negotiations with the City 
Council and in the franchise election. 
It is likely that final draft of the fran- 
chise will be handed to the Council not 
later than Oct. 7. 

Mr. McLean and Mr. Chambers were 
in Chicago on Oct. 5 in conference with 
representatives of the McKinley in- 
tcrests, owners of the Des Moines Elec- 
tric Company, relative to the clause in 
the proposed franchise which permits 
the railway to sell electric power. One 
Des Moines daily published a story on 
Oct. 4 that the subject covered at the 
conference was the sale of railway 
plant to the McKinley interests, but 
this is not taken seriously by the busi- 
ness people in Des Moines. No officials 
cf the city railway could be reached to 
verify or deny the report. 

J. G. Gamble, attorney for Des 
Moines City Railway, was quoted in 
the daily papers on Oct. 4 to the effect 
that service on the basis of sixty cars 
could be available very shortly after 
the franchise ordinance is passed by 
the Council. 


One of the reasons for Mr. Cham- | 


bers’ visit to Chicago according to Mr. 
Gamble was to prepare means for 
financing the resumption of service in 
the event the franchise is passed by the 
Council. 

The police department took a firm 
band in bus operation this week and 
ordered that buses must submit to 
Lrake inspection once a week by a city 
rnechanician; that buses must be equip- 
ped with doors on Oct. 5 and that buses 
rust not be opened until the vehicle 
has come to complete stop. Buses are 
zlso ordered to come to a complete 
stop at railroad crossings and are pro- 


hibited from stopping at street inter-— 


sections. 

A canvass of 12, 000 Des Moines 
vomen by the women’s bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce completed on 
Oct. 5 showed 99% per cent favored the 
clectric rai'way as against the buses; 


44 per cent voted for the 8-cent fare- 


franchise, provided fares are reduced 
when traffic increases. The vote will 
he placed in the hands of the City 
Council on Oct. 7. Sentiment has stead- 
ily crystallized in favor of the railway 
during the past two weeks. 


: 
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Buses Must Be Regulated 


Toledo Commissioner Insists Improved 
Railway Service Will Not 
Eliminate Jitney 


W. E. Cann, commissioner of street 
railways, Toledo, Ohio, for the first 
time since he assumed this position 
seven months ago, has made _ public 
comment on the service-at-cost fran- 
chise of the Community Traction Com- 
pany as it is being operated in his city. 
The occasion of Mr. Cann’s_ public 
remarks was furnished by a _ recent 
newspaper interview in which Mr. 
Bradley, president and general man- 
ager of the Walding, Kinnan & Marvin 
Company and a member of the com- 
mission appointed by Judge Killits to 
draft the service-at-cost ordinance, dis- 
cussed bus competition and suggested 
improved electric railway service as the 
means of offsetting jitney competition. 

Service-at-cost became effective in 
Toledo on Feb. 1. Mr. Cann has. selected 
the month of January, the month previ- 
ous to the adoption of the service-at- 
cost, and August, the last month of 
operation under the ordinance, as fitting 
months for a comparative study of 
service-at-cost operation. He says in 
part: 


In the month of January, 1921, there were 
in 


' Toledo 6,042,813 so-called revenue passen- 


gers. This figure includes the full fare 
Passengers, children, purchased transfers 
and tickets or tokens and does not include 
free transfers or employees’ tickets. In 
the month of August there were carricd 
4,608,393 revenue passenger's, a decrease of 
23.74 per cent. These figures graphically 
illustrate the decline in riding, and in this 
connection it might be well to remember 
that a material decrease in fare became 
effective on Feb. 1. 

Contrary to the general idea the intro 


- duction of a cheaper rate of fare did not 


act as a stimulus to business, for our 


. records show that during January, passei.- 


, of 151,455 per day. 


ger travel was at the average rate of 194,- 
284 passengers per day, while in February 
our records show a drop to an average rate 


Decrease in passenger trave’, due en- 
tirely to the industrial situation, has’ been 
constant and uniform since the ordinance 
became effective. Such a marked decrease 
in travel would from a business standpoint 
Warrant a decrease in car service. 


It is, and has been, my aim to operate- 


this property on a business basis yet there 
are certain factors and elements incident 
to electric railway operation which pre- 
vent a decrease in service in direct ratio to 
the decrease in passenger travel. 

In January the Toledo Railways & Light 
Company operated 2,275 round trips per 
day. At the present time our schedule re- 

quirements call for 2,165 round. trips per 
day, an actual decrease in service of 4.84 
per cent, as compared with a decrease in 
eee oreriie passengers carried of 23.74 per 
cent, 

_ In January the average speed of all cars 
operated in the city was 8.79 m.p.h. This 
Speed has been gradually increased to 9.514 
m.p.h., so that on the majority of lines th? 
actual running time from the outer terminus 
to the center of the city has been reduced 
from two to four minutes. While the effect 
of reducing the service has in Some in- 
Stances slightly increased the gap between 
cars, the additional time spent waiting for 
a car is more than offset by the time saved 
due to the increased speed of the cars. 


Mr. Cann defended the cuts in service 


as “Yeasonable, and good business prac- 


tice,” and said that it was not ‘is de 
sire to boom the bus nor to assist in 


any form of unfair competition but to 


give Toledo the best and cheapest 
_ transportation system in America. 

__In reply to Mr. Bradley’s suggestion 
that good railway service would abso- 
lutely eliminate the bus because the 


bus would have no business in the 
streets where car lines served, Mr. 
Cann said: 


This plan has already been tried out but 
until such time as buses are required to 
compete with street cars on a fair basis 
and are subject to the same rules and obli- 
gations as to service, routes, liability and 
taxes, they will continue to skim the cream 
of the transportation business, while the 
street cars must stand the brunt of furnish- 
ing continuous service during the periods of 
the day when travel is at a minimum and 
revenues fall far short of even meeting 
operating expenses. 


“Distance Lends Enchantment” 


Omaha is a long, long way from Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, but not so far as to keep 
Brazilians from admiring the type of 
electric car operated by the Omaha & 


Council Bluffs Street Railway, Omaha, 


Neb. It is reported that in looking over 
some magazines recently devoted to 
municipal undertakings some South 
American officials saw a picture of a 
ear, No. 1001, used on the Farnam 
Street line in Omaha. No. 1001 is a 
type built by the local railway, seats 
forty-five passengers and costs $15 000. 

Our Latin cousins were so favorably 
impressed with the picture of this car 
that they “up” and notified their agents, 
the Canadian Engineering Company, 
New York, to secure the plans of this 
vehicle. R. A. Leussler, vice-president 
of the railway, has sent the plans on to 
New York. 


Industrial Publishing Added to 
Modern Curriculum 


The New York Business Publishers 
Association announced on Sept. 23 the 
establishment of a course in industrial 
publishing. The course will include 
lectures, conferences, text books, prob- 
lems, and a personal commenting serv- 
ice. Classes are now being organized 
in New York and will soon be organized 
in other publishing centers. The course 
can also be taken by correspondence. 

Although the course is designed 
primarily for the benefit of members 
of the editorial and business staffs 
of trade and technical periodicals, it 
will be open to all who are interested 
in the field. t is intended not only 
to give instruction, but to develop the 
business as a whole by setting up 
higher standards of editorial and busi- 
ness service and showing how these 
standards can be attained. Among the 
topics covered are distinctive features 
of industrial publishing; its code of 
ethics; personal qualities required for 
success; determining editorial policies; 
getting the right kind of articles; 
securing accurate reports and data; 
writing for industrial papers; buildinz 
up circulation; creatinz advertising; 
departmental management; service to 
the industry; service to advertisers; 
basic policies and tendencies. The 
editor of the fifteen text books to be 
used in this course is Henry H. Norris, 
maneging editor of the ELECTRIC RA L- 
WAY JOURNAL, who has received a lerve 
of absence from this paper to under- 
take this work. Further information 
can be obtained from the secretary of 
the Course in Industrial Publishing, 
185 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Saginaw Rejects Municipal 
Bus Proposal 


An effort by Commissioner Phoenix 
of Saginaw, Mich., to have necessary 
resolutions and an ordinance prepared 
by the city attorney looking to the 
establishment of a municipally-owned 
motor bus system received a setback at 
the hands of the Council on Sept. 27 
when all members declined to support 
his motion to adopt a resolution author- 
izing the city attorney to proceed. 

This and the statements of the com- 
missioner that the jitney buses had 
failed to provide suitable transportation 
for Saginaw since the suspension of 
electric railway traffic nearly two 
months ago are the outstanding fea- 
tures in the efforts of the Council to 
provide an adequate means of carrying 
the people. 

Since the road went into the hands 
of a receiver on petition of several of 
its creditors officials of the Saginaw- 
Bay City Railway have declined to 
make any statements as to when elec- 
tric railway service might be expected 
to be resumed. ; 

Sentiment seems to be gaining that 
the Council must do something to pro- 
vide suitable transportation, and many 
are predicting that unless action is 
taken soon, jitneys will absolutely fail 
when winter comes. Even Commis- 
sioner Phoenix, friend of the jitney 
operator, has had a change of heart 
and publicly says, they are “dangerous” 
and cannot take care of the city’s re- 
quirements. He has always leaned 
toward municipal ownership and asserts 
if the Council does not stand with him 
on the matter he will circulate peti- 
tions to the electors and force the 
adoption of municipal ownership. 

It was Phoenix who proposed a jitney 
ordinance to regulate the buses, but 
after several conferences the measure 
has been forgotten. The buses are 
being run to suit the owners and peo- 
ple are riding at their own risk as 
none of the jitneys provide imsurance 
in case of personal injuries. 


Wages Cut Four Cents 


A wage reduction of 4 cents an hour 
was made by the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Railway on Oct. 1. A raise of 5 cents 
an hour was placed in effect in August, 
1920, to meet the increased cost of 
living at that time. According to the 
vailway’s statement: 


The management realized that the men 
needed temporary financial relief and de- 
termined that the company should lose 
rather than its employees should suffer. 
The increase in wages has resulted in a 
great loss, which it can stand no longer. 
The cost of living has decreased somewhat 
and it will fall further. The condition is 
general throughout the country. 


The new scale in cents per hour is 
as follows: 


First three 46 
ING oven TOUTS). toy etn ar ed ead athe 47 
Second year 
Thereafter 


Safety car operators on shuttle lines 
will receive 2 cents an hour additional 
and on line cars w.ll receive 4 cents 
an hour additiona’ 

The Pacific Electric Railway has put 
into effect a similar cut. 
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Relief Suggested for Present Unemployment 


President’s Conference Confident Existing Situation Will Be Improved by Recognition of Principles It 
Has Laid Down and Compliance With Its Recommendations—Readjustment of 
Prices Essential to Promote Renewed Buying 


WELVE recommendations have 
been adopted by the President’s 
Unemployment Conference for 
emergency relief in the present crisis. 
These recommendations lay down a 
standard procedure, urge in detail the 
resumption of certain classes of work 
and propose measures of relief appli- 
cable to manufacturing establishments. 

The conference completed on Sept. 
30 the first part of its work, the con- 
sideration of measures for emergency 
relief of unemployment, and then ad- 
journed to meet again Oct. 10 in order 
to consider measures for preventing or 
mitigating unemployment periods in 
the future. 

Organization of the conference was 
effected on Sept. 26 and the work 
divided among committees on statistics, 
employment agencies, emergency meas- 
ures in public works, in manufacturing, 
in transportation, in construction, in 
mining and in shipping. These com- 
mittees immediately got to work, and 
though it was not expected that they 
would be ready to report until Oct. 5, 
such progress was made that they pre- 
sented their findings to the conference 
as a whole on Sept. 30 and adopted 
recommendations with reference to 
emergency measures. These recom- 
mendations follow in part: 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


1. The conference finds that there 
are, variously estimated, from 3,500,- 
000 to 5,500,000 unemployed. There 
has heen an improvement, but pe»ding 
general trade revival this crisis in 
unemployment carnct be met without 
definite and positive organization of 
the country. 

2. The obligation of meeting the 
emergency of unemployment is pri- 
marily a community problem. The 
responsibility for leadership is with the 
Mayor and should be immediately 
assumed by him. 

3. The basis of organization should 
be an emergency committee represent- 
ing the various elements in the com- 
munity. This committee should de- 
velop and carry through a community 
plan for meeting the emergency, using 
existing agencies and local groups as 
far as practicable. One immediate 
step should be to co-ordinate and estab- 
lish efficient public employment agen- 
cies and to register all those desiring 
work It should co-ordinate the work 
of the various charitable institutions. 
Registration for relief should be en- 
tirely separate from that for employ- 
ment. 

4. The personnel of the employment 
agencies should be selected with con- 
sideration to fitness only and should be 
directed to find the right job for the 
right man and should actively canvass 


and organize the community for op- 
portunities for employment. The 
registry for employment should be sur- 
rounded with safeguards and should 
give priority in employment to resi- 


dents. Employers should give prefer- 
ence to the emergency employment 
agencies. 


5. The emergency committee should 
regularly publish the numbers depend- 
ent upon them for employment and 
relief that the community may be ap- 
praised of its responsibility. Begging 
and unco-ordinated solicitation of 
funds should be prevented. 


CLASSES OF WoRK URGED 


6. Private houses, hotels, offices, etc., 
can contribute to the situation by doing 
their repairs, cleaning, and alterations 
during the winter instead of waiting 
until spring, when employment will be 
more plentiful. 4 

7. Public construction is better than 
relief. The municipalities should ex- 
pand their school, street, sewage, 
repair work and public buildings to the 
fullest possible volume compatible with 
the existing circumstances. Munici- 
palities should give short time employ- 
ment the same as other employers. 

8. The Governor should unite all 
state agencies for support of the 
Mayors and, as the superior officer, 
should insist upon the responsibility of 
city officials; should do everything 
compatible with circumstances in ex- 
pedition of construction of roads, state 
buildings, ete. 

9. The federal authorities, including 
the Federal Reserve Banks, should ex- 
pedite the construction of public build- 
ings and public works covered by exist- 
ing appropriations. 

10. A congressional appropriation 
for roads, together with state appro- 
priations amounting to many tens of 
millions of dollars already made in 
expectation of and dependence on fed- 
eral aid, would make available a large 
amount of employment. Notwithstand- 
ing the necessity for economy, the con- 
ference under existing circumstances 
recommends congressional action at the 
present session in order that work may 
go forward. 

11. The greatest area for immediate 
relief of unemployment is in the con- 
struction industry, which has_ been 
artificially restricted during and since 
the war. We are short more than a 
million homes; all kinds of building and 
construction are far behind national 
necessity. We recommend that the 
Governors summon representative com- 
mittees, with the co-operation of the 
Mayors or otherwise as they may 
determine, to (a) ascertain facts; (b) 
to organize community action in secur- 
ing adjustments in cost, including 


removal of freight discriminations, and 
clean-out campaigns against combina- 
tions, restrictions of effort and unsound 
practices where they exist, to the end 
that building may be fully resumed. 

12. Manufacturers can contribute to 
relieve the present acute unemploy- 
ment situation by: 

(a) Part time work, through reduced 
time or rotation of jobs. 

(b) As far as possible, manufactur- 
ing for stock. 

(c) Taking advantage of the present 
opportunity to do as much plant con- 
struction, repairs and cleaning up as is 


possible, with the consequent transfer — 


of many employees to other than their 
regular work. 

(d) Reduction of the number of 
hours of labor per day. 

(e) The reduction of the work week 
to a lower number of days during the 
present period of industrial depression. 

Employees and employers are urged 
to co-operate in putting these recom- 
mendations into effect. 


A large number of employers have 


already, in whole or in part, inaug- 
urated the recommendations herein set 
forth, and for this they are to be com- 
mended, and it is earnestly urged upon 
those employers who have not done so 


to put same into use, wherever prac- — 


ticable, at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. 

12. Specific methods for solution of 
our economic problems will be effective 
only in so far as they are applied in a 
spirit of patriotic patience on the part 
of all our people. 

During the period of drastic eco- 
nomic readjustment through which we 
are now passing the continued efforts 
of any one to profit beyond the require- 
ments of safe business practice or eco- 
nomic consistency should be condemned. 
One of the important obstacles to a 
resumption of normal business activity 


will be removed as prices reach re- 


placement values in terms of efficient 
producing and distributing cost plus 
reasonable profit. 

We, therefore, strongly urge all 
manufacturers and wholesalers who 
may not yet have adopted this policy to 
do so, but it is essential to the success 
of these measures when put into effect 
that retail prices shall promptly and 
fairly reflect the price adjustment of 
the producer, manufacturer, and the 
wholesaler. 

When these principles have been 
recognized and the recommendations 
complied with, we are confident that 
the public will increase their pur- 
chases, thereby increasing the opera- 
tions of the mills, factories and trans- 
portation companies, and consequently 
reducing the number of those out of 
employment. 


| 


| 
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Commission Procedure Outlined in New York 


Public Hearings Next Step in Considering Transit Board’s Recom- 
mendations—Politicians See Sinister Influence at Work 


As was made plain in the last issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL the 
plan advanced by the New York Transit Commission for a settlement of the 


traction problem in that city is only a preliminary outline. 


The commission 


has taken the attitude of not commenting on the matter for publication, but 
the members have met the daily newspaper men to answer informally such 


questions as might be asked. 


It is understood, however, that when all the 


criticisms and objections, both constructive and obstructive, have been filed 
they will be met by a statement from the commission. 


the adoption of the plan it is pro- 

posed to institute a series of pub- 
lic inquiries, the first of which will be 
set for an early date, at which the sev- 
eral companies will be subjected to fur- 
ther examination as to their affairs and 
in particular as to their attitude toward 
the plan. At these hearings an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for criticism 
and constructive suggestion. In con- 
ducting these inquiries, the commission, 
under the law, will have all the power 
of a committee of the legislature. 


VALUATION WORK BEING CONCLUDED 


Until these public examinations 
have been held and until the work of 
valuation has been finished, the com- 
mission will not undertake to present 
in complete form what might be called 
the statutory plan. As for the valua- 
tion itself that work is rapidly being 
completed. Under it valuations accord- 
ing to existing security issues and 
present capitalization will be disre- 
garded and the entire financial struc- 
ture of the consolidated company will 
be based upon a new valuation. 

The statement was made beyond per- 
adventure by the commission that it 
would require that the rate of fare for 
the first year following the initiation 
of the plan should remain at 5 cents. 
The commission has further concluded 
that until there has been ample demon- 
stration of the general results of the 
new plan and until the changes and 
economies the plan has in view are 
tested fully, there shall be no change 
in the present rate of fare. 


A S THE next step in furtherance of 


POLITICIANS QUICK TO REPLY 


This would seem to be too plain 
to be successfully controverted. To 
Mayor Hylan, however, the unmistak- 
able intent of the commission as so ex- 
pressed apparently means nothing. He 
sees in it all a deep laid plot. Accord- 
ing to him the real plan will be dis- 
closed after election. Its character, so 
the Mayor says, will depend ‘“accord- 
ing to whether or not a Board of Esti- 
mate is elected for the city that will 
adhere to the policies of the present 
administration in preserving the public 
rights with respect to traction con- 
tracts and the inviolability of the 5-cent 
fare, or whether a complacent set of 
men is elected with aid of the delusive 
bait in this ‘preliminary plan’ to do 
as the traction interests bid.’ It is 
“oratifying” to the Mayor to find in 
the plan a provision for, the use of 


buses to supplement the traction lines. 

It was not until Tuesday that the 
comment of the Mayor appeared. His 
associates in political office, however, 
were less prone to delay. Those who 
took it upon themselves to comment 
upon the report before a day had 
elapsed after its presentation were 
Comptroller Charles L. Craig, Commis- 
sioner of Accounts Hirschfield, Corpora- 
tion Counsel O’Brien and the presidents 
of the Boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens, 
the Bronx and Richmond. While the 
characterizations of the report by these 
gentlemen varied in particulars they 
all professed to see in the commission’s 
statement malign influences at work. 
Mr. O’Brien referred to the report as 
a “concededly incomplete and camou- 
flaged pronouncement.” 

To the newspaper men the railway 
officials with one exception asked for 
time in which to consider the commis- 
sion’s statement carefully. The excep- 
tion was H. Hobart Porter, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Brooklyn City Railroad. “From first 
reading,” said Mr. Porter, “I felt that 
the commission had made a very com- 
prehensive study of the situation and 
had prepared and submitted a plan 
which if the details for its execution 
could be acceptably worked out might 
prove a final solution for the transit 
situation here.” 


NEWSPAPERS SYMPATHETIC 


With the exception of the Hearst 
papers both the afternoon and the eve- 
ning newspapers are a unit in declar- 
ing in substance that back of the plan 
may lie the means for straightening 
out the affairs of the companies and 
bringing to an end conditions which 
have resulted in receiverships and the 
disintegration of the various systems, 
with the concomitant advances in fares 
in many instances and the lessening 
in nearly all cases of the value of the 
companies to the public in the service 
which they furnish. 


Wage Arbitrators Drafting 
Decision 


The arbitration committee in the 
wage controversy on the Connecticut 
Company’s lines met at New Haven 
during the week ended Oct. 1 and after 
discussing the evidence submitted by 
both sides at recent hearings ad- 
journed without reaching any definite 
conclusion. 


It was agreed that Justice Beach, 
the third or “neutral” arbitrator, 
would present his ideas for review at 
a future meeting of the committee. 
The two other arbitrators will then 
suggest changes or alterations which 
will be gone over and discussed and 
an outline for a final decision arrived 
at if possible. 

Joseph F. Berry, Hartford, the Con- 
necticut Company’s representative on 
the committee said: 

At a future meeting we wil take up this 
draft for consideration. It might be 
adopted just as he draws it, or one of the 
others of us might have changes or alter- 
ations to offer. It is unlikely that Justice 
Beach’s proposals will be made public be- 


fore they have been taken up by the full 
committee, 


City Council Will Consider New 
Franchise 


With the hope and intention of mak- 
ing extended improvements and better- 
ments to its system the Dubuque (Ia.) 
Electric Company, through its vice- 
president and general manager, has re- 
quested the City Council to call for 
a special vote of the people on a new 
twenty-five-year railway franchise. 

Mr. Maynard, vice-president of the 
property, in a recent letter to the City 
Council reviews the after-war financial 
distress which has prevented his com- 
pany expending any funds on additions, 
the dawn of prosperity which is about 
to break and his anxiety for Dubuque 
to be prepared to meet the changed con- 
ditions in order to supply the increas- 
ing need for transportation facilities. 
Production means must therefore be 
increased at once for new installations 
will require a great deal of, money, 
time and labor. 

In discussing the need for capital 
Mr. Maynard stressed the point that it 
was impossible to market a bond which 
outruns the present franchise and 
pointed out the limited market that ex- 
ists for a short-term bond and the 
burdensome terms such financing would 
entail. With a guarantee of continued 
service in the city limited to five years 
and some months under the present 
franchise the financial difficulties at- 
tendant upon any new financing would 
appear insurmountable. But with a 
guarantee to the investors of a twenty- 
five-year grant improvements could be 
readily financed. 

In its proposed franchise draft sub- 
mitted by the company it does not fix 
the rates of fare to be charged, but 
leaves the matter of fixing just and 
reasonable rates to the City Council. 
Provision is also made for conducting 
regotiations for the purchase of the 
property by the city. 

The new franchise would be effective 
following the passage of the ordinance 
by the City Council and the subsequent 
adoption by the people of Dubuque. 

According to the Dubuque Journal 
the proposition deserves the serious 
and careful consideration of all voters. 
In a recent comment this paper says 
that if the granting of a new franchise 
would give Dubuque something better 
than it now has it would appear to be 
a wise step. 
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Purchase Price Fixed 


$2,297,277 Fixed as Sum Detroit Shall 
Pay for “Day-to-Day” Detroit 
United Railway Lines 


According to a report of the board of 
arbitration which was chosen to deter- 
mine the price the city of Detroit will 
have to pay the Detroit United Railway 
for the 294 miles of day-to-day lines, 
the price set for the lines and equip- 
raent 1s $2,297,277. This includes 
$1,605,000 for the trackage and $692,- 
277 for 105 double-truck cars and 25 
trailers and other miscellaneous equip- 
ment. The decision of the board was 
unanimous. The arbitrators were Prof. 
Henry E. Riggs, representing the rail- 
way, William H. Maybury representing 
the city and W. E. Davis, Cleveland, 
chosen by Messrs Riggs and Maybury. 


LINES BUILT RECENTLY 


The lines covered by the decision of 
the arbitrators were built by the com- 
pany under day-to-day agreements 
which gave the city the right to pur- 
chase the lines whenever it was ready 
to operate them, the price to be paid 
to be based upon costs less depreciation. 
They include the Twelfth Street, Grand 
Belt and Hamilton lines, some of the 
company’s later construction built be- 
tween 1912 and 1920. With the track- 
age are included all necessary side- 
tracks, turnouts, curves, switches, 
spurs, connections, wires, poles, over- 
head power equipment, special work, 
crossings and equipment constructed 
under Council resolutions or contracts 
together with equipment necessarily 
furnished and acquired by the company 
for the operation of its cars over these 
tracks. The acquisition of these lines 
by the city was authorized at the elec- 
tion last April and they will be paid for 
out of the $15,000,000 municipal street 
railway bond issue authorized in April, 
1920. 

With approximately 60 miles of 
municipal lines constructed, the acquisi- 
tion of the day-to-day lines will add 
approximately 50 per cent to the extent 
of the municipally owned system. 


WoRKING AGREEMENT SUGGESTED 


In their report the arbitrators cite 
that in so far as it is possible 
te guarantee the protection of both 
parties it is desired to do so, and they 
recommend that the operating officials 
of both parties meet and draw up an 
agreement which will fully cover and 
protect certain points which developed 
during the hearing, and similar cases 
which may arise later. These points in- 
elude the granting of running rights 
to each party over the other’s tracks 
after the lines are taken over, to pre- 
serve the continuity of the existing 
lines. The arbitrators report that while 
there is nothing in the day-to-day agree- 
ments that specifically grants any 
authority to the arbitrators in this mat- 
ter, they feel they would be remiss in 
their duties if they failed to direct at- 
tention to the fact that at four points 
at lesst. and nndoubtedly at others as 
well there are and will be openings left 


for serious contention and considerable 
annoyance to the patrons of both sides. 

This is termed an operating matter 
which must be cured by an agreement 
between the parties so as to secure 
harmonious co-operation between the 
two transportation systems of the city 
for the benefit of the riding public. 
The arbitrators further recommend 
that if it develops that the parties can 
not agree on the terms of such a con- 
tract the matter be referred to a dis- 
interested board of arbitration in leu 
of resorting to litigation. 

In advising the city to take over 
the lines and equipment at once or to 
make provision for taking care of the 
cars, the arbitrators cited that in the 
event that there should be a delay in 
the taking over of this property by the 
city, there is a moral _ reponsibility 
on the Detroit United Railway to see 
to it that this equipment is fully main- 
tained and that these particular cars 
are given fully as much or more care 
in the matter of running repairs and 
general upkeep as is given to the other 
new and modern equipment of the com- 
pany. While the same comment is ap- 
plicable to all property, it is believed 
to be particularly necessary regarding 
this equipment as neglect for a period 
of a few months would inevitably re- 
sult in serious depreciation and might 
put the city to materially heavier costs 
of repairing than would be the case 
were the cars taken over now. 

The board of arbitrators held its first 
hearing on July 19 and the last formal 
hearing was on Sept. 12. In all, twelve 
days were consumed in taking testi- 
mony. Over twenty witnesses were 
examined and a large amount of evi- 
dence and many data in the form of 
exhibits, reports and maps were studied. 

It is anticipated that the lines 
acquired from the Detroit United Rail- 
way will be operated as part of the 
municipal street railway system as 
soon as the Street Railway Commis- 
sioners have completed the necessary 
transfers, and as soon as the street 
railway department has installed spe- 
cial track work connecting the lines 
with the municipal railway lines al- 
ready built. This work of connecting 
the two systems can be commenced 
immediately by the city department. 


Houston Decides Against 
Franchise 


The proposed new franchise for the 
Houston (Tex.) Electric Company, a 
Stone & Webster property, which in- 
cludes the electric railway lines and the 
lighting privileges in Houston, was de- 
teated in a decisive vote at the special 
election on Oct. 4. The vote was the 
lightest total vote polled in a city elec- 
tion in recent years. Only four small 
city wards favored the franchise, one 
was tied and the others decidedly 
against. 

Mayor Holcembe said after the elec- 
tion that the City Council would at 
once begin the work of drafting a trac- 
tion franchise that would be approved 


by the citizens. He said further that 
railway service in Houston must be im- 
proved and that this would be the main 
consideration in the drafting of the 
new franchise. 


Denounces City Scheme 


Justice James C. Cropsey, in the Su- 
preme Court, Brooklyn, N. Y., denied 
the application by the city to start con- 
demnation proceedings against three 
streets in Queens on the grounds that 
the city was actually attempting to get 
possession of the lines of the North 
Shore Traction Company and operate 
the cars. 

The city ‘claimed that the three 
streets were needed to complete boule- 
vards. The Judge decided the city had 
no authority to go into the business of 
operating street cars and that if some 
property were desired by the city which 
did not belang to the North Shore Trac- 
tion Company such an application 
might be granted. 


$1,000,000 Expenditure Suggested 
to San Francisco Municipal 
Railway 


An entirely crroneous impression has 
been caused by accounts telegraphed to 
the papers in the east from San Fran- 
cisco referring to the probable ex- 
penditure of $8,101,000 by the city of 
San Francisco, Cal., in extending its 
municipal railway system. It is said 
that this expenditure was recommended 
to the Board of Supervisors in a report 
by M. M. O’Shaughnessy, city engineer. 
A telegram to the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL on Cct. 5 from its Pacific 
Coast editor resident at San Francisco 
says that the $8,000,000 figure is erro- 
reous. It resulted from the reporters 
summarizing the cost of alternative 
youtes. Even if all the proposed lines 
were built the total cost, excluding 
tunnel assessments, would be only about 
$1,000,000. In the following all mile- 
ages are double track. Four new lines 
under consideration include: 


1.57 mile extension on Masonic 
$225,000 


VANGMUG Cate: cals ror are. ota te cee serene 
0.88 mile line on Traval Street.. 120,000 
0.91 mile line in Ocean View Dis- 

tHCt eerie, w.0'> so nT eka are 175,000 


The Sunset cistrict line would extend 
from the Ocean Beach along Judah 
Street connecting via tunnel with the 
present municipal lines for a direct 
route to the ferry. Estimates on four 
alternative tunnel routes for this line 
ranged from a total cost of $914,000 to 
$2,467,000. Of these totals the mu- 
nicipal railway funds would be needed 
cnly for track construction and an 
assessment district would be formed to 
cover the tunnel cost. Of these Sun- 
set line alternatives Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
favors the 4.54-mile route using a 4,200- 
ft. tunnel on Duboce Avenue with track 
cost of $576,000 and tunnel cost of- 
$1.900,000. Mr. O’Shaughnessy has 
reminded the board that these new lines 
will require $800,000 additional for 
equipment and carhouse. These esti- 
mates were made by Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
on request of the board. 
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P. R. T. Net for Eight Months, 
$936,583 


The total operating revenue of the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Com- 
pany for the eight months ended Aug. 
31, 1921, was $28,170,950. Of this 

amount $27,555,073 was passenger rev- 
enue. After deducting fixed charges 
amounting to $6,552,816 the net income 
for the period amounts to $936,583 

against a deficit of $151,779 for the 
same period a year ago. The accumu- 
lated deficit for the twenty-month 
period to Aug. 31 now stands at $1,- 
181,351. 

The largest amount in passenger rev- 
enue for the first seven months of this 
year was realized in May when $3,686,- 
931 was collected from 74,455,275 pas- 
sengers. The month of February was 
lowest in traffic with a total of 63,033,- 
838 passengers carried amounting to 
$3,140,820. ‘ 

The total number of passengers car- 
ried from January through August in- 
clusive was 555,773,826 against 605,- 
581,130, a decrease of 49,807,304 over 
the same period a year ago. While the 
traffic handled decreased, the passenger 
revenue increased $3,322,937 over the 
first seven months of 1920. 


Another Effort to Restore 
Shore Line Railway 


It is reported that another effort is 
being made to restore the Shore Line 
Electric Railway between New Haven 
and New London. The latest proposal 
to this end comes from a Delaware cor- 
poration known as the Finance & Re- 
organization Company, New York. It 
outlines the plans as follows: 


Subscription blanks for the new company 
set the amount of money to be raised at 
“not to exceed $4,000,000 of 7 per cent 
first mortgage gold bonds” and ‘common 
stock of the par value. of $100 each, an 
issue not to exceed 7,000 shares.” 

Stocks and bonds are to be of a corpo- 
ration to_be known as the Shore Line 
‘Traction Company, a Connecticut corpora- 
tion. In the subscription blank it says 
“In consideration thereof, the said Finance 
; & Reorganization Company agrees to as- 
_ sign and transfer to the Shore Line Trac- 
_ tion Company the part of the trolley line 
5 formerly belonging to the Shore Line Elec- 
’ 


tric Railway between New Haven and 
Chester, in operating condition, with a 
power house and transmission line for said 
company for an amount not to exceed 
$900 000,in 7 per cent first mortgage bonds 
and 7,000 shares of common stock of the 
said Shore Line Traction Company.” 
_. Under the plan it seems apparent 
_ that the Finance & Reorganization 
Company would control all the securi- 
_ ties of the Shore Line Traction Com- 
_ pany with the exception of $100,000 of 
its bonds. = 
. The subscription blank says ‘that in 
_ the event that the company shall not 
succeed in selling $205,000 in bonds 
and $205,000 par value of stock any 
amount which shall have been paid 
shall be refunded. 


When the company has sold bonds 
in the amount of $205,000 it will make 
demand for the payment at the pur- 
chase price or any part remaining un- 
paid to be used in the purchase of the 
property of the Shore Line Electric 
Railway. 


Accumulated Dividends 
Financed 


Financial Structure of Portland Com- 
pany Rearranged to Suit 
Changed Conditions 


‘Plans have been perfected for read- 
justing the capitalization of the Port- 
land Railway, Light & Power Company, 
Portland, Ore., to bring it more nearly 
in line with the present requirements 
of the company. Hard hit by the 
industrial depression following the 
declaration of war in 1914, all div- 
idends, on the stock of the company 
were suspended. Progress of the com- 
pany since then has been steadily for- 
ward with the result that it was 
recently felt that the financial struc- 
ture of the company should be changed 
in the interest of the security holders 
deprived of their incomes, particularly 
as the earnings now justify the pay- 
ment of first preferred dividends. 

While the credit of the company to 
profit and loss amounts to more than 
the total of the accumulated dividends, 
the cash has been expended on im- 
provements and for the payment of 
sinking funds and it was therefore 
desirable that the accumulated div- 
idends should be paid in some other 
way than in cash. As a matter of fact 
the value of the stock equity in the 
property was increased by $6,625,000 
while the stockholders were receiving 
no return. 

The plan hit upon was to declare a 
dividend of 27 per cent on the first 
preferred stock, payable 2 per cent 
in cash and 25 per cent in first pre- 
ferred stock at par. The stock issued 
in payment of this dividend will be 
cumulative from Oct. 1, 1921. In antic- 
ipation of this move the stockholders 
approved the plan for the change in 
the financial structure of the company, 
including the authorization of $10,000,- 
000 of prior preference stock and in- 
creased the first preferred stock by 
$2,500,000. The capitalization of the 
company, following the consummation 
of the new plan, will be as follows: 


Authorized Outstanding 
Cumulative prior 
preference stock $10,000,000 —————- 
Cumulative 6% first 


preferred stock.. 7,500,000 $5,000,000 
Non-cumu ative 6% J! 

second _ preferred 

StOCI aca ee 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Common stock.... 20,000,000 11 250,000 


The stock outstanding prior to the 
consummation of the present plan was 
as follows: 


The $15,000,000 of common stock out- 
standing has been over 75 per cent 
paid. This part paid stock will be 
retired and full paid stock issued to 
the amount paid in. The stockholder 
will then be released from all liability 
for the 25 per cent unpaid upon the 
part-paid stock. This requires the 
issuance of only $11,250,000 of full paid 
common stock. 

The first preferred 6 per cent stock 
outstanding was issued $2,500,000 on 
Jan. 1, 1916, and $2,500,000 on April 1, 
1917. There had accumulated on the 
$2,500,000 first issued 72 per cent up 
to April 1, 1917, and this was paid in 
cash on July 1, 1921, thus making the 
entire amount of $5,000,000 of 6 per 
cent first preferred stock alike in the 
accumulation of dividends from April 
119175 = which-:up to duly 1,’ 1921, 
amounted to $1,275,000. 

The $10,000,000 of 7 per cent prior 
preferred stock will probably be issued 
in series. The right is reserved to the 
stockholders to change the dividend 
rate and the redemption features. Pres- 
ident Franklin T. Griffith of the com- 
pany explains that the issue of the new 
stock was authorized to give the peo- 
ple of Oregon an opportunity to invest 
their savings in an Oregon enterprise. 
According to Mr. Griffith the company 
“will market it from time to time, as 
we need money, or as our friends are 
willing to buy. The money will all be 
used for the betterment of the prop- 
erty.” 

The company is out of debt except for 
funded and current obligations. 


Splendid Return in July in Dallas 


The Dallas (Tex.) Railway’s report 
covering operation in July shows a con- 
siderable falling off in the number of 
passengers carried as compared with 
the number carried in June. Revenue 
passengers carried during Jufie” num- 
bered 4,251,054, while for July the 
number was 4,097,755, a decrease of 
153,299. Figures for July, 1920, show 
that a total of 4,298,150 persons were 
carried during that month. 

Despite the falling off in the number 
of revenue passengers carried, the 
company broke all past records in 
amount and rate of returns. While the 
rate of return on the agreed valuation 
authorized by the franchise is 7 per 
cent, the return for July amounted to 
8.67 per cent. 

The return for July permits the set- 
ting aside of $13,146 for reserves, the 
largest amount set aside in any one 
month in the history of the company. 
Total gross receipts were $264,639, 
while operating expenses amounted to 
$196,470. This return was made before 
the recently announced 10 per cent re- 
duction in wages of all employees be- 
came effective. The service maintained 
in July showed practically no change 
in car-miles operated. 
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$59,678 Loss in Eight Months 
in East.St. Louis 


The East St. Louis & Suburban Rail- 
way East St. Louis, Ill., is informing 
the public of its difficulties through the 
columns of local newspapers. In a re- 
cent statement President W. H. Sawyer 
shows that the company in the eight 
months ended Aug. 31, last, was short 
$59,678 of earning the revenue to which 
it is entitled under the valuation and 
interest charges granted by the Illinois 
Public Service Commission. 

In this period there was a decrease 
of 20.05 per cent in the number of pas- 
sengers carried as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1920. “But it 
seems that we reached bottom in 
August,” says Mr. Sawyer, “for there 
was an increase in August over July.” 
He predicts that the next three months 
will show a gradual increase in travel. 
In the meantime service has been cut 
slightly, though passengers are being 
handled as heretofore, and the public 
is informed of the conditions. 


Montreal Has an Accumulated 
Deficit of $1,967,834 


The Montreal (Que.) Tramways re- 
ports record gross earnings of $11,- 
773,004 for the fiscal year ended June 
80 compared with $10,782,470 for the 
preceding year. The balance after op- 
erating expenses and taxes and main- 
tenance and renewals was $2,868,667 
compared with $2,695,394 a year ago. 
Allowances due the company on this 
balance by the Tramways Commission 
based on the franchise was $2,489,959 
compared with $2,452,269 in the pre- 
ceding year. The balance of $378,707 
was not sufficient to meet the city’s 
rental allowance and required contin- 
gent reserve totaling $617,730 by $239,- 
022, this deficit comparing with $364,- 
700 a year ago. The accumulated 
deficit on that account since the going 
into effect of the new franchise in Feb- 
ruary, 1918, is $1,967,834. 


Revenues Exceed Current Ex- 
penditures of $65,506 


During the receivership for the Ohio 
Electric Railway, Springfield, Ohio, be- 
tween Jan. 26 and July 14 the excess 
of revenue over current expenditures 
was $65,506. The income was $2,725,- 
046 during the period. These facts 
were noted in the receiver’s report 
made to Federal Judge John M. Killits 
at Toledo by B. J. Jones, Columbus. 

In the disbursements the items for 
which the largest sums went were: 
Payroll, $944,640; materials, $286,722; 
fuel, $215,501; injuries and damages, 
$5,018; taxes, $39,487. 

The last two weeks of the period 
showed disbursements of $197,877; of 
which $77,375 went to pay help. 

The receiver’s account of J. H. Me- 
Clure in the case of the Indiana Co- 
lumbus & Eastern Traction Company 
from July 15 to 31, showed receipts 
of $137.321, of which $33,499 was on 
hand at the beginning of the period, 
and disbursements of $105,871. 
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The lines accounted for in the bills 
of the Ohio Electric included the Co- 
lumbus, Newark & Zanesville Electric 
Railway, the Indiana, Columbus & 
Eastern Traction Company, and the 
Fort Wayne, Van Wert & Lima Trac- 
tion Company. 


Fewer Passengers Carried 
in August 


The report of the Seattle (Wash.) 
Municipal Street Railway, for the 
month of August showed that while the 
gar riders paid about 33% per cent 
higher fare than in August, 1920, the 
receipts were only 4.2 per cent higher, 
and that 2,025,911 fewer passengers 
rode. The passenger decrease was 20.3 
per cent. The report, which was pre- 
pared by Superintendent of Public 
Utilities Carl H. Reeves, showed re- 
ceipts for August, 1921, of $524,743 as 
compared with $503,599 for August of 
last year. 

In August, 1920, 9,964,100 passen- 
gers were carried, while in August of 
this year, only 17,938,189 passengers 
rode on the municipal lines. The car- 
miles and car-hours of operation also 
went down, as evidenced by figures 
showing 1,328,438 car-miles in August 
of last year compared with 1,311,086 
car-miles in August this year. In 
August, 1920, $400,656 was expended 
in operation and in August of this 
year $367,070. 


Valuation of Traction Properties 
Fixed 


The Oklahoma State Board of Equal- 
ization has fixed valuation for purposes 
of taxation on Oklahoma traction and 
interurban lines as follows: Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Company, $4,254,831; 
Muskogee Gas & Electric Company, $1,- 
395,063; Enid Railway, $75,000; Chick- 
asha Railway, $25,000; Guthrie Rail- 
way, $25,000; Lawton Railway, $59,000; 
Muskogee Traction Company, $335,000; 
Oklahoma Union Railway, Tulsa, $350,- 
000; Okmulgee Northern Railway, 
$207,000; Oklahoma Railway, Oklahoma 
City, $3,118,586; Pittsburg County 
Railway, McAlester, $400,000; Sapulpa 
Interurban Company, $50,000; Shaw- 
nee-Tecumseh Traction Company, $55,- 
000; Tulsa Street Railway, $300,000. 


Interurban Rental Advanced 


By a recent order of the Michigan 
Untilities Commission an advance of 
practically 100 per cent has been al- 
lowed in rental charges to be paid by 
the Grand Rapids, Grand Haven & 
Muskegon Interurban Railway to the 
Muskegon Traction & Lighting Com- 
pany for use of the latter’s tracks in 
the city of Muskegon, Mich. 

Under the new ruling the interurban 
must pay annually $4,000 for use of 
tracks, two-fifths of local fares, 2 cents 
for every through passenger and 10 
cents per freight-car mile for all freight 
moved over city tracks. The old con- 
tract called for a rental of $2,000 with 
a l1-cent charge for every passenger. 


$288,850 Taken by Jitneys from 
Municipal Railway 


Figures prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities of the City of 
Seattle show that the jitney service 
during the year 1920 deprived the Se- 
attle Municipal Railway of approxi- 
mately $288,850 in revenues, derived 
from carrying 3,610,724 passengers. 
The above estimate is based on an aver- 
age fare of 8 cents, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that car riders pay 
8% cents for tokens, a 10-cent cash 
fare and also use transfers. 


Toledo August Deficit Only 
$20,098 


The report made by Street Railway 
Commissioner Cann of Toledo, Ohio, 
shows that the August deficit of the 
Community Traction Company was 
only $20,098. This is less than half 
the July deficit. In January, before 
the Community Traction Company took 
over the lines, the number of passen- 
gers carried at a 7-cent fare and 2-cent 
transfer was 6,042,000. At no time 
since has the fare been that high and 
yet in August the total number of pas- 
sengers carried was 4,608,393. 

Mr. Cann believes that the indus- 
trial slump is almost entirely to blame 
for the showing. He points out that 
so far September figures show that the 
tide has turned. Checks have shown 
that the bus business has also de- 
creased considerably. 

The financial report shows that the 
Community Traction Company has 
cash in various funds set up amount- 
ing to $267,905, including $51,032 in 
the sinking fund, which represents city 
ownership in the system. However, in 
other funds there is a combined deficit 
of $377,074, the greater part of which 
is in the stabilizing fund. 

The increase of gross revenue dur- 
ing August was $21,233. A part of 
this represented one-fifth of the rebate 
due on power since the new contract 
with the Toledo Railways & Light 
Company was signed. 


Toledo Bonds Offered 


The Toledo Traction, Light & Power 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, is offering $2,- 
500,000 first lien 7 per cent gold bonds 
for subscription through a syndicate. 

The company owns 93 per cent of the 
common stock of the new Toledo Edi- 
son Company, the successor to the To- 
ledo Railways & Light Company, and 
also controls all of the $1,500,000 of 
preference stock of the company. 

This offering is a part of the com- 
prehensive plan of financing all of the 
electric power, lighting, gas, heating 
and railway property of Toledo. The 
holding company has pledged a large 
portion of the 6 per cent bonds of the 
Community Traction Company as se- 
curity for the present issue of bonds. 

A loan of $12,000,000 will be retired 
through the new financing. This will 
release the railroad property directly 
from all obligation except the bonds 
of the Community Traction Company. 
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No Fare Referendum in 
Cincinnati 


A referendum on the recently enacted 
ordinance reducing fares on the lines 


of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Traction Com- . 


pany will not be held at the November 
election if the report filed with the 
Ohio Supreme Court at Columbus is 
approved by that body. The report 
was filed by Hugh L. Nichols, former 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the State of Ohio, who was appointed 
to hear the testimony in the city of 
Cincinnati’s protest against the refer- 
endum. It shows that a total of 5,312 
signatures appearing on the referen- 
dum petitions circulated by the Citi- 
zens’ Committee have been withdrawn 
or stricken off by order of Judge 
Nichols. 

The petitions originally contained 
14,574 signatures and after the above 
number had been deducted the petitions 
lack sixty-two signatures of the num- 
ber necessary to warrant a referendum. 
The report of Judge Nichols if sus- 
tained by the Ohio Supreme Court will 
knock out the referendum petitions 
against the ordinance and franchise 
amendment which have reduced fares 
since Aug. 1. The ordinance and fran- 
chise amendment under which the Cin- 
einnati Traction Company is operating 
also provides that fares shall be re- 
duced another half cent to 7% cents 
on Noy. 1. 

The Ohio Supreme Court has since 
refused the writ of mandamus filed by 
the Citizens’ Committee seeking to 
compel the city auditor to certify peti- 
tions for a referendum to the Board 
of Elections. The decision of the court 
gives the city a victory on the fare 
question. The ruling was made after 
the report of Judge Hugh Nichols, who 
sat as umpire, had been presented. 

The ordinance in question was passed 
by the City Council last June, and pro- 
vided that if the city conceded defer- 
ment of the payment of the franchise 
tax by the traction company until next 
year a reduction of one-half cent in 
fares would become effective on Aug. 1 
and a further reduction would be made 
on Noy. 1 to 7% cents. In addition the 
company would be compelled to grant 
the reduced rate to children attending 
public, parochial and high schools. 

The extension of the time granted 
for the payment of the franchise tax 
was deemed to be merely technical since 
under the terms of the franchise the 
tax is to be paid only when it is earned, 
but deferred payments become cumu- 
lative. The traction company did not 
earn the tax last year, nor for the 
period this year preceding the passage 
of the ordinance. 

As stated previously the ‘fraudulent 
signatures together with those with- 
drawn by request reduced the number 


to less than legal requirement. There- 
“ 
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upon the Citizens’ Committee attempted 
to file petitions containing 700 addi- 
tional signatures, but the city auditor 
refused to accept them upon the ground 
that the time allowed by law in which 
to file the petitions had lapsed and he 
had no legal right to include the addi- 
tional names. The Citizens’ Commit- 
tee then filed the mandamus suit in 
Supreme Court. Former Chief Justice 
Hugh Nichols was named Master Com- 
missioner to hear testimony and file 
his conclusion regarding the facts with 
the court. 


Unlimited-Ride Weekly Pass 
Started at Youngstown 


The Youngstown (Ohio) Municipal 
Railway placed in operation, beginning 
Monday, Oct. 3, a weekly unlimited-ride, 
transferable pass similar to that in use 
at Racine, Wis., for the past two years 
and adopted for Kenosha in January, 
1921. The price of the pass is $1.25 
as against a cash fare of 9 cents and a 
ticket fare of 8% cents (six for 50 
cents). One advantage expected from 
the pass is the capture of riders using 
the 10-cent jitneys. The jitneys are 
almost entirely of touring-car type, the 
jitney bus being unable to compete with 
the smaller and swifter pirate. 

Preceding the introduction of the 
pass, cards printed on both sides (with 
the side showing fewer words but big- 
ger type facing the auto-rider and the 
walker) were displayed in the cars and 
advertisements run in both the daily 
English and weekly non-English papers. 
News stories and interviews concern- 
ing the use of the pass were also ar- 
ranged for. Calls were made on the 
leading department stores, all of which 
agreed to place passes on sale during 
the introductory period, several going 
so far as to give an “ear” or box-head 
to the pass in their own advertising 
copy. 

The downtown theaters and cinemas 
were canvassed, and these agreed to 
accept and display slides referring to 
the pass. The co-operation of the Y. 
M. C. A. and Y. W, C. A. was also 
gladly given. All of these interests— 
stores, theaters and schools—realized 
the possibilities of the pass to them 
in its encouragement of off-peak rid- 
ing. Talks were given to the car oper- 
ators and before the Kiwanis Club. 
Preparations have already been made 
for follow-up publicity to be suitable 
to the weather and other conditions 
that cause changes in riding. 

Passes are placed on sale the Friday 
of the week (Monday a.m. to Sunday 
midnight) preceding the use of the 
pass, and sales are continued up to 
Wednesday of the week in which the 
pass is valid. The sales for the first 
week (Oct. 3-Oct. 10) were reported 
as 4200. 
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Jail Sentence for Broomhead, 
Jitney Operator 


The first jail sentence for lawless 
jitney operators in Albany, N. Y., since 
the United Traction Company began 
its fight against the jitneys was im- 
posed on Oct. 4 by Justice Harold J. 
Hinman. Frank Broomhead, Cohoes, 
was the offender. He must serve thirty 
days in the Albany County jail on a 
charge of criminal contempt of court 
for the second time. 

Broomhead had been served with the 
injunction restraining illegal competi- 
tion with the United Traction, but con- 
tinued operating his jitney between 
Cohoes and Troy. The temporary writ 
of injunction was made returnable 
before Justice Hinman on Sept. 10. 
Broomhead was one of the eleven men 
who were charged with contempt of 
court. He was accordingly fined $100 
by the judge. 

On proof that the jitney business 
was being carried on by Broomhead on 
Sept. 17 and 19 the United Traction 
went further in the proceeding. At a 
subsequent hearing Justice Hinman 
reviewed the testimony and declared 
that there were inconsistencies in 
Broomhead’s defense and that no 
eredence could be given to his state- 
ments. Justice Hinman’s finding 
follows in part: 

The court recognized the state of mind 
which had been permitted to prevail among 
the so-called jitney operators that even 
though the Appe'late Division had held 
their acts to be a crime the processes of 
the criminal law were inadequate to punish 
them and that somehow they were above 
the law. So they continued openly and 
flagrantly to violate the law and held it 
in almost perfect contempt until it became 
apparent that the lawless of this section 
of the State were being schooled to become 
more lawless, the thoughtless among us to 
lose what respect they may have had for 
law and order and the sober minded and 
far sighted to feel uneasy for the future 


when the law could be so flagrantly defied 
with impunity. 

It is the policy of the law to deal more 
gently with first offenses wherever possible, 
but the willful renewal of the offense can- 
not be tolerated. It must be dealt with 
sternly and the charge made here against 
the respondent, Broomhead, is that he has 
repeated the offense at least twice since re- 
ceiving punishment and kindly admonition. 
If guity, it is my duty to impose a more 
severe penalty this time as punishment to 
him and as a warning to others. 


Fare Reductions Sought in 
Connecticut 


Fare on electric railways will be 
cons‘dered by the Connecticut Public 
Utilities Commission at Hartford on 
Oct. 18 and 19. The first hearing will 
be held on a petition of the Common 
Council of New Britain and that of 
the city of Norwalk, both calling for 
yeduced rates. The Common Council 
ef Hartford has also taken up the mat- 
ter of reduced fares, but it has been 
determined that the time is not yet - 
opportune to ask for a general reduc- 
tion. Factors which may enter promi- 
nently into the consideration of the 
fare matter at this time are the elimi- 
nation of jitney competition by the 
State and the prospects for a reduc- 
tion in the wages of the trainmen of 
the Connecticut Company in the arbi- 
tration proceedings recently brought to 
a close. 
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Syracuse Wants Fare Reduced 


The city government of Syracuse, 
N. Y., will launch a new fight in Novem- 
ber to reduce fares on the lines of the 
New York State Railways in Syracuse, 
Edmund H. Lewis, corporation counsel, 
has announced. 

A demand will be made before the 
Public Service Commission that the 
8-cent straight fare and the 74-cent 
ticket fare be reduced to 5 cents. Mr. 
Lewis believes the New York State 
Railways cannot substantiate the needs 
of the present alleged exorbitant fares 
in order to provide a fair return on the 
value of its property. i, 

Milo R. Maltbie, public utilities ex- 
pert, will be retained by the city to aid 
in fighting the case. 

Mr. Lewis is quoted as follows: 

We are planning to go before the com- 
mission early in November and endeavor 
to force a reduction in fares. The old 
Public Service Commission, which passed 
out of office soon after it made the fare 
award in the Syracuse rate case, provided 
in its order that the city could not appeal 
to the commission again until six months 
had expired. 

We never have felt that the present rates 
were fair, and we do not believe the value 
of the property used by the company en- 
titles it to present fares. Traffic will in- 
crease with the approach of bad weather 
and we believe we will be in a better posi- 
tion to get all the facts fairly before the 
commission than at present. The present 
purpose is to file the complaint against the 
present rates the moment the six months 
period expires. 


The Public Service Commission has 
agreed to send one of its experts here 
to observe actual conditions. That in 
vestigation is scheduled to start within 
a few days. 


Jitney Issue Before U. S. Court | 


Corporation Counsel Walter F. Meier 
of Seattle has gone to Washington, 
D. C., to represent the city in its last 
legal battle for the right to oust jit- 
neys from competition with the Seattle 
(Wash.) Municipal Railway. The action 
before the United States Supreme Court 
will be in the nature of an applica- 
tion for an appeal to the court from 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the State of Washington, which re- 
cently vacated the injunction in the 
McGlothern case under which the 
jitney interests in Seattle were pro- 
tected. 

Should the application be granted, 
the jitney owners would have the right 
to appeal to the State Supreme Court 
for a continuance of that injunction, 
upon posting a proper bond, until the 
case should be argued before Justice 
McKenna, who is assigned to this cir- 
cuit on the Federal Supreme Bench. 
The jitney interests will be represented 
in Washington by Representative Mer- 
rill Moores of Indianapolis. 

Recently the city utilities committee 
of Seattle refused to grant permission 
to twenty-seven members of the Auto 
Drivers’ Union to operate jitneys in 
Cowen Park district. This section is 
strictly residential and was built almost 
entirely on the strength of jitney serv- 
ice, and .its residents are prepared to 
fight the removal of jitney service 
from the district. Property owners 


are preparing to organize for a vigor- 
ous compaign against the decision. 

Another example of the city’s objec- 
tion to jitney competition is found in 
its filiny with the State Department of 
Public Works a protest against buses 
to Seahurst and Three Tree Point in 
competition with the Lake Burien line 
of Municipal Street Railway. 


More Five-Cent-Fare Lines 


In announcing the plan of the trus- 
tees of the Boston (Mass.) Elevated 
Railway to extend the 5-cent no-trans- 
fer plan to seven additional sections of 
the company’s system, Chairman James 
F. Jackson strongly intimated the pur- 
pose of the trustees to reduce the 
10-cent basic fare unit. In a state- 
ment he said: 


An experiment of short-distance, local 
riding without transfer privilege for cheap 
fare has already been inaugurated in sey- 
eral loca ities. The first of these lines was 
opened in March in HEverett and Malden; 
the second in May in Medford and Somer- 


ville; the third in June in East Boston; the. 


fourth in August in Charlestown, North 
Cambridge, Belmont, Waverly and Water- 
town; the fifth in September in Dorchester 
and Roxbury. Last Saturday certain 
lines of this character were established in 
West Roxbury and one line between Alls- 
ton and Dudley street via Brookline Vil- 
lage. 

The deve opment of similar service af- 
fecting South Boston, Somerville, Cam- 
bridge, Brighton, Roxbury, Jamaica Plain 
and Brookline is now under study. 

It has been said and should be repeated 
that this cheap service is and must remain 
for at least many months purely as an 
experiment. If a reasonable test of it 
proves that either singly or collectively 
this limited service invades or seriously 
threatens the net revenue of the railway it 
will become necessary either to advance 
the local fare or to abandon the. experi- 
ment. It cannot be continued if it material- 
ly interferes with or delays any otherwise 
possible reduction of the basic flat fare for 
travel throughout the system. On the other 
hand if it can be maintained without any 
injustice to those who pay the basic 10- 
cent fare, it is of great importance in in- 
ereasing the usefulness of the railway. 


Seven Cents in Toronto 


Fares at present in force on the 
lines of the Toronto (Ont.) Railway 
as operated by the city are as follows: 


Mickete,) <4 (TOP mut cc mat te axe + atie 25 cents 
AG PLON Monee tens esa ect alereveyaiege $1.00 
Bookvot* bOvTOn ieee veewemlale tests: «nals stesnote $3.00 


Children in arms and children 51 in. in 
height or less, 4 cents cash, or seven 
tickets for 25 cents. 

Nigbt ican Tareas sakes sis 15 cents each 

It will be recalled that during the 
concluding days before the city took 
over the Toronto Railway on Sept. 1 
Mayor Church insisted upon a continu- 
ation of the 5-cent fare, but the com- 
mission stool pat for the increase in 
fares and won out, as of course the 
commission has been clothed with the 
necessary authority to “run” the sys- 
tem. The idea of the commission was 
to fix a rate that would make the sys- 
tem self-sustaining from the start. 

The changes in the fares has re- 
sulted in a large number of people 
who live just a few blocks away from 
the old Toronto Railway lines and who 
formerly walked, after leaving the 
Toronto Railway cars, now making use 
of the former Civic Railway lines oa 
Danforth, Gerrard, Rloor, ete., as of 
course the one 7-cent fare entitles them 
to a transfer. 


fic is interstate. 


Bus Petition Rejected 


Commission Refuses Request of Ulti- 
mate Bus Company to Operate in 
West Virginia 


The State Road Commission of West 
Virginia, recently rejected the petition 
of the Ultimate Bus Company to oper- 
ate in the State of West Virginia. The 
company has been operating buses be- 
tween Wheeling, Martins Ferry, Bridge- 
port and Bellaire. 

Several weeks ago following differ- 
ences with the Wheeling Traction Com- 
pany the bus company applied for a 
permit.__At the hearing on Sept. 14 the 
tracticn company filed the only protest 
against the bus company. The bus 
company was prepared to file a brief 
in answer to the protest of the railway, 
but before the time for filing the brief 
had expired the State Road Commission 
rejected the petition and notified the 
bus company to that effect. 

The Ultimate Bus Company started 
operation last spring and soon keen 
competition with the Wheeling Traction 
Company followed. No action was tak- 
en, however, until the new state road 
law, passed at the last session of the 
legislature became effective. The law 
prohibited the operation of buses until 
permits had been secured from the 
state road commission where the traf- 
As a result of a sub- 
sequent hearing in Wheeling at which 
a representative of the state road com- 
mission was present no action was tak- 
en but all bus companies accepted im- 
mediately filed applications for permits. 

In the meantime the Wheeling Trac- 
tion Company sought an injunction in 
the circuit court to restrain the bus 
company from operating, but on the pe- 
tition of the bus company the case was 
removed to the federal court where 
Federal Judge W. E. Baaker refused to 
grant the injunction. According to a 
statement made by the counsel for the 
Ultimate Bus Company the line will 
not suspend. 


Fare Increase Postponed 


The threatened raise of fares by the 
Community Traction Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, did not go into effect on Oct. 1. 
President Frank R. Coates rescinded 
the order upon the advice and statis- 
tical data furnished by Street Railway 
Commissioner Wilfred E. Cann. 

The month of October will be a test 
month for the rival figures of the com- 
nissioner and_ statisticians for the 
company. 

It is the commissioner’s belief that 
riding will show a tendency to increase 
and that through economies and a de- 
crease in expenditures for maintenance 
in winter months he will be able to 
show an increase in the stabilizing fund 
at the end of the month. The first year 
under the new grant expires on Feb. 1. 

It had been proposed to increase 
ticket fares on Oct. 1 from the rate of 
six for 40 cents, or 6% cents each, as 
against 6% cents each, but to continue 
the cash.fare of 7 cents with 1 cent 
edditional for each transfer. 
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Wants to Abolish Ticket Sales 


Alleging that the Public Utility Com- 
mission of New Jersey erred in its es- 
timate of the revenue returned when it 
handed down its decision in the New 
Jersey & Pennsylvania Traction Com- 
pany’s 10-cent fare case, early in July, 
the company on Sept. 20 appeared be- 
fore the board asking. permission to 
abolish the sale of tickets. 

The board allowed an increase in 
the fare on the Princeton line from 7 
to 8 cents in each zone or 7% cents if 
tickets were purchased. The company 
now seeks to do away with the tickets, 
which are sold four for 30 cents. The 
board claimed that the new rate of fare 
would yield an annual revenue of ap- 
proximately $124,960, or a net income 
of $29,500. The company claims these 
figures were made on a straight 8-cent 
fare. 

Additional testimony was taken and 
decision reserved. 


Auto Service Cuts Into Interurban 
Business 

Jitney competition is credited by 

many with putting the Saginaw-Bay 

City Railway out of business, and since 

the Glaspie rate law went into effect 


‘about thirty touring cars have com- 
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menced operations between Saginaw 
and Flint, and Saginaw and Bay City. 
The heaviest travel is between the first- 
named cities. The fare charged by the 
Michigan Railway is $1.07. The tour- 
ing cars carry passengers for $1 and 
the operators are actually soliciting 
patronage from the interurban waiting 
room when there is no policeman 
around. 

Company officials are incensed at the 
high-handed manner in which this com- 
petition is being forced on them and 
assert that it is unfair. Most of, the 
road between Flint and Saginaw is a 
concrete pavement for which the tax- 
payers paid $30,000 a mile. The rail- 
road pays taxes and maintains its own 
right-of-way and the city governments 
allow those who happen to own touring 
cars to injure the company’s business. 
Just what steps will be taken to combat 
the jitneys is unknown, but the police 
have been asked to stop the men from 
going into the waiting room and asking 
people to ride with them. There is not 
an officer present every time an inter- 
urban arrives or departs from the sta- 


‘tion, but steam roads are accorded pro- 


tection, company officials point out, and 
say that more passengers arrive and 
depart from their waiting room than 
from any steam road passenger sta- 
tion in Saginaw. 

During fair week the operators’ com- 
mittee representing the jitney men ap- 
pealed to Mayor B. N. Mercer to stop 
touring cars from operating on the 
streets and depriving them of business. 
They asserted that the tourine cars 
were without licenses. Previous to the 
complaint the Mayor appealed to every 
owner of a touring car, if on the w7y 
to the fair and room was available, 
to pick up passengers. ad took this 
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to mean to operate without a license 
and charge for carrying passengers. 
The jitney owners received an absolute 
refusal to comply with their request, 
the Mayor asserting they started a 
competitive service when the street cars 
were running and he did not propose 
to stand in the way of others doing to 
the jitney bus owners what they had 
done to the railway. 


With City’s Help Five-Cent Fare 
Is Possible 


The Indianapolis (Ind.) Street Rail- 
way will be able to maintain a basic 
5-cent fare if the city eliminates the 
burden of paying the special franchise 
tax of $500,000 and relieves the com- 
pany also of the cost of paving be- 
tween tracks, Dr. Henry Jameson, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the company, said following a recent 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the directors. The meeting was de- 
voted largely to discussion of two or- 
dinances introduced in the City Coun- 
cil which proposed .a solution of the 
controversy between the city and com- 
pany. 

Directors of the company seemed sat- 
isfied that passage of the ordinance, 
which would prohibit jitneys receiving 
or discharging passengers on streets 
on which cars operate and which would 
require jitney drivers to file high bonds 
and conform to other stringent regula- 
tions, will stop loss of revenues, which 
company officers declare amount to 
$1,200 daily. 

Dr. Jameson declared that railway 
officials will have no objection to pas- 
sage of the other ordinance, which pro- 
vides for continuing all provisions of 
the surrendered franchise not inconsist- 
ent with State laws and the power of 
the Public Service Commission, if it 
is practical and economical. While de- 
clining to comment outright on whether 
the company will contest payment of 
the franchise tax and paving costs in 
ease the ordinance is passed, he de- 
clared that it will be better for the pub- 
lic if the company is relieved of these 
two burdens and asserted that elimi- 
nating these features would mean main- 
tenance of the basic 5-cent fare. 


Bus Plans Described 


The City Commission of Manistee, 
Mich., recently heard the plan of op- 
erating a motor bus line in the city 
by a representative of the Duplex Sales 
Agency of Lansing, one of the bidders 
for the right to overate. 

He described the type of bus which 
would satisfy the needs of Manistee 
and stressed the necessity for investi- 
gating thoroughly the transportation 
problem in the city before installing 
buses. In his talk he emphasized the 
importance of local, capital in the en- 
terprise. 

Railway service in Manistee was 
abandoned on Sept. 1. Reference to 
this suspensi7n w 5 made in the ELEc- 
T71c RAILWAY JO RNAL, issue of Sept. 
i0, page 416 


Ge eration 
News Notes 


Cne-Mar 


Cars in Use.—The Bing- 
hamton (N. Y.) Railway is now operat- 
ing one-man cars over its system with 


the exception of the Endicott and 


Union Street lines. 

Extra Pay for Safety Runs.—The 
Muskogee (Okla.) Electric Traction 
Company has offered to motormen a 
cash bonus of $5 a month for each 
month they operate their cars without 
an accident. 

Buses Prove Satisfactory.—The auxil- 
iary bus service started on Humber- 
side and. Annette Avenues in West 
Toronto, Ont., has proved exceedingly 
popular with the citizens and is giving 
a five-minute service | which is well 
patronized. 

Arranging for Live Stock Shipment. 
— Plans for shipping live stock over the 
Interstate Public Service Company’s 
lines between Indianapolis and Louis- 
ville, Ky., are being made and it is 
expected stock trains will be in opera- 
tion on the lines by the new year. 

May Use Trackless Trolleys.—The 
Transportation Commission has _noti- 
fied the Toronto Board of Control that 
it is prepared to operate motor bus 
or trackless trolley service in Toronto 
on Mount Pleasant Road as far north 
as Eglinton Avenue as a temporary 
means of relieving the traffic situation 
on North Yonge Street. 


Will Consider Bus Line.——A hearing 
on the proposed bus franchise for 
Little Rock, Ark., was held recently by 
the public utilities and ordinance com- 
mittees of the City Council. The Citi- 
zens’ Bus Company is asking for the 
franchise for ten years. The chief 
reason for the service is to afford resi- 
dents of the districts not served by 
railway lines an opportunity of reach- 
ing the downtown districts. The mat- 
ter was deferred for further considera- 
tion. 


Attractive Issue Out.—The story of 
electrical development in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is told in an interesting article 
in the September number of Electro 
Topics entitied “Chattanooga — An 
Electrical Center,” in which the author 
concludes by saying that there is no 
reason why Chattanooga should not 
become the electrical center of the 
South. Another interesting article in 
this number is “The Nature and Han- 
dling of Complaints.” The expensive 
operation of automobiles is the sub- 
ject of another instructive account. 
Electro Topics in this issue also tells 
what the railway property has done 
during the last few years in the way 
of reconstruction and improvement 
work. This little magazine, published 
by employces of the Chattanooga Rail- 
way & Light Company, should appear 
often instead of “every little while.” 
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‘New Duties for Mr. Fountain 


H. A. Fountain was recently appoint- 
‘ed secretary of the executive commit- 
tee of both the Toledo Railways & Light 
Company and the Community Traction 
Company. But a few years ago Mr. 
Fountain was a motorman on the cars 
in Toledo. 

Mr. Fountain started work for the 
Doherty Company in Joplin, Mo., as a 
draftsman during his college vacation. 
After graduation from the University 
of Missouri, he was a junior engineer 
from July, 1913, until July of the next 
year with the Denver Gas & Electric 
Company, also a Doherty property. 

One year later he came to Toledo as 
a junior engineer, one of the first ten 
on that property. It was to have been 
his duty to make a survey of the trac- 
tion problems, but the work was aban- 
doned at the outbreak of the war and 
instead he went on the cars as an extra 
trainman. Today he admits that the 
experience he received in those days as 
a motorman is probably the most valu- 
able he ever had. 

From March, 1915, until July of this 
year he was in the New York office, at 
first compiling statistics of the Cities 
Service Company’s earnings. Then he 
went into the operating department 
handling construction requisitions, later 
developing the construction and stock 
budget system, being in complete 
charge of this work. He also acted as 
secretary of the finance committee. 

At Mr. Doherty’s personal request he 
organized the bureau for the rating of 
investment securities and developed a 
procedure for the investigation and for- 
mulation of reports on industries, com- 
panies and securities, and directed the 
work of this bureau. On July 15 of this 
year he came to Toledo as director of 
the important budget system and also 
as secretary of the executive committee 
of both the Community Traction Com- 
pany and the Toledo Railways & Light 
Company. 

The public utility properties at 
Toledo under the management of the 
Doherty interests have recently been 
segregated so that the railway and 
the lighting systems are now entirely 
separate. This change was carried out 
under terms with the city calling for 
operation under service at cost. 


Mr. Duffy Appointed to Detroit 
United Railway 

C. Nesbitt Duffy, recently assist- 

ant to vice-president—accounting and 

finance—of the Philadelphia Rapid 

Transit Company, has been elected 


comptroller of the Detroit United Rail-- 


way. Before his appointment to the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Comvany 
Mr. Duffy was for a long time in the 
Philippines first as vice-president and 
general manager of the Manila Electric 


Railway & Light Company and later 
as vice-president of the Visayan Refin- 
ing Company. Previous to that he was 
connected for many years with the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company. 


Mr. Harvell Advanced 


Light and Power Superintendent Named 
as Mr. Buchanan’s Successor in 
Richmond 


On almost the thirty-fourth anniver- 
sary of his career as a public utility 
man, John E. Harvell assumed his new 
duties on Oct. 1 as general manager of 
the Richmond-Petersburg division of 
the Virginia Railway & power Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., succeeding C. B. 
Buchanan, whose resignation was an- 


JOHN BH. HARVELL 


nounced last week. In addition to his 
duties as general manager, Mr, Harvell 
will continue to have full charge of the 
company’s light and power business 
throughout the entire system. 

Mr. Harvell is a native of Petersburg 
and has acquired wide practical knowl- 
edge and experience both in the con- 
struction and operation of public util- 
ities. He secured his first job on Sept. 
13, 1887, as a lineman with the Upper 
Appomattox Company, one of the pi- 
oneer companies in harnessing water 
power for public service. In 1891 he 
was made assistant superintendent and 
three years later was promoted to su- 
perintendent of operations. When the 
interurban line between Richmond and 
Petersburg was put into operation in 
1898 Mr. Harvell was placed in charge 
of the service but was relieved five 
years later in order to give his full 
time to the present hydraulic power 
development which was then being 
made on the Apvomattox River. 

When the Virginia Railway & Power 
Company was organized in 1909, Mr. 
Harvell continued in charge of the oper- 
ations of the interurban and Petersburg 
city lines and was later, in addition, 
given supervision of the company’s 


light and power properties at Weldon 
and Roanoke Rapids, N. C. In 1918 he 
was appointed general superintendent 
of light and power divisions of the en- 
tire system, including Richmond, Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth and Suffolk, which 
duties he will continue to discharge in 
his new appointment. 

During the war period when govern- 
ment activities and the increased pop- 
ulations of Richmond, Hopewell and 
Norfolk and vicinity were clamoring 
for more electric power Mr. Harvell 
was assigned to the mammoth under- 
taking decided upon by the company’s 
directors of constructing the present 
high-power. transmission line between 
Richmond and Norfolk, the then only 
possible means for providing the addi- 
tional electric power requirements. The 
task was completed in remarkably short 
order and under most trying conditions. 
Recent construction work completed un- 
der Mr. Harvell’s supervision includes 
a new substation at Hopewell and a 
transmission line between Petersburg 
and Hopewell for providing adequate 
power facilities for the new Hopewell 
which is arising out of the ruins of the 
old, and he is now engaged on the new 
project recently undertaken by the 
company of restoring an abandoned 
power plant and dam on the Appomat- 
tox River at Petersburg. 

Mr. Harvell’s experience extending 
over thirty-four years in construction 
work and also in the operation of rail- 
way, light and power service fits him 
admirably for the new post assigned 
to him in the company’s organization. 


Alva R. Dittrick, the only Cleveland 
city councilman to serve continuously 
on that body from 1910 when the Taylor 
service-at-cost grant went into effect, 
retired from that body to become a 
county commissioner this month. For 
six years Mr. Dittrick has been a mem- 
ber of the council street railway com- 
mittee before which all legislature 
effecting the Cleveland (Ohio) Railway 
must pass. For the past two years 
he has been chairman of that body and 
as such will be succeeded by councilman 
Sam B. Michell. 


Judge Julius M. Mayer of the United 
States District Court, whose nomination 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals was 
sent on Sept. 22 to the Senate by Presi- 
dent Harding, will continue jurisdiction 
over the receiverships of the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Rapid Transit and the New 
York Railways Company. Judge Mayer 
was appointed to his present position 
by President Taft in February, 1912. 
Since that time he has. handled many 
important cases, especially those in- 
volving traction. Apart from directing 
the affairs of the receiverships of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit and the New 
York Railways Company he has had 
the suits in equity against the Inter- 
borough Rapid Trensit Company begun 
by the American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
dry Company placed before him. The 
suits have been before him on three 
different occasions on orders to show 
cause why a receiver should not be ap- 
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pointed, and each time he has granted 
an adjournment on the ground that a 
receivership should be avoided if possi- 
ble. 
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Obituary — 


Thomas A. Wright 


Thomas A. Wright, vice-president 
and general manager of the Wilkes- 
Barre (Pa.) Traction Company, died on 
Sept. 28, as the result of injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident. Mr. 
Wright was connected with the Trac- 
tion System of Wyoming Valley for 
nearly thirty years. He was one of 
the organizers of the Wilkes-Barre 
Railway and since its organization in 
1910 has been its chief executive of- 
ficer. 

All railway men will recall the con- 
troversy between Mr. Wright and the 
employees of the company that resulted 
in the strike called in the fall of 1915 
and lasting for fourteen months. 
It was a case in which the events of 
the first few days turned from any 
attempt to settle the main issue to 
disorder and riot. The issue lay in the 
refusal of the trainmen to abide by an 
arbitrated decision. The controversy 
became so fierce at one time that it 
resulted in strike sympathizers making 
a personal attack on Mr. Wright. This 
spurred him on to an even greater de- 
termination to carry the fight to a suc- 
cessful finish for the company, and such 
was the outcome when the strikers ac- 
cepted the decision handed down by the 
arbitrators in December, 1916. 

Mr. Wright was born in Quakertown, 
Penn., Noy. 30, 1863. He was educated 
in the Quakertown public schools and 
subsequently pursued a course in the 
Wyoming Seminary, after which he 
turned his attention to civil engineer- 
ing. Subsequently for several years he 
practiced engineering in Wilkes-Barre. 

A few years later Mr. Wright began 
railroad work and assisted in the sur- 
vey of the Harvey’s Lake Branch Rail- 
way. In 1892 he entered upon the 
survey of the present trolley system of 
the Wyoming Valley and has been with 
the Wilkes-Barre Railway Company 
since. In 1897 he was made general 
manager of the maintenance of way 
department and two years later was 
appointed general superintendent of 
the entire system consisting of nearly 
100 miles of track, all of which was 
surveyed, constructed and brought to 
its present high standard of excellence 
under his immediate direction. 

He was named general manager of 
the Wilkes-Barre Railway Company in 
1910 when local interests purchased the 
lease of the old Wyoming Valley Trac- 
tion Company. Mr. Wright served for 
one term as president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Street Railway Association. 

His son, T. A. Wright, Jr., has been 
identified for some time with the 
Wilkes-Barre Railway as auditor. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURER, SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Stronger Copper Demand 


Copper prices went up the early part 
of this week, and little if any October 
metal can be bought less than 128 cents 
delivered. Rise in price is due to in- 
creased demand here and abroad. There 
is a feeling in the trade that the corner 
has been turned in copper, and that 
prices will be upward for some time 
to come. 

Several important consumers are fig- 
uring upon orders covering business 
running late into 1922. This is the 
most encouraging aspect of the situa- 
tion. Apparently the consumers have 
decided that it is useless to try to get 
one producer to fight another any 
longer by cutting prices drastically to 
get business. All have seemed to learn 
that when such tactics are followed the 
producers all suffer greatly while con- 
sumers in their turn lose through the 
price uncertainty which results. 

Brass and wire orders are increasing 
with the demand unusually good for 
tubes and sheet copper and brass. Ap- 
parently copper prices, barring most 
untoward developments in Europe, are 
destined to rise slightly higher. How- 
ever, it can be expected that the next 
rise of 3-cent a pound in price will take 
much longer to effect than the last. 
Most large producers are at present 
out of the market. 

Price of electrolytic copper is 128 
cents a pound delivered for September 
domestic shipments, and 128 for October 
and November combined. Price of 
Lake copper is 122 to 12% cents a pound 
delivered for October and November. 

Demand is strong from both wire and 
brass people with business for makers 
of sheets and tubes unusually good. Or- 
ders being placed by ultimate consumers 
with manufacturers are said to be 
widely scattered and inclined to mod- 
erate rather than large size in most in- 
stances. 


Rectifiers for a French Railway 


The increasing employment, says 
the London Electrician, of the mercury 
rectifier for railway work abroad is 
exemplified in a contract recently 
placed with the Sociétié Anonyme 
Brown, Boveri et Cie by the Chemins 
de Fer du Midi. This contract is for 
the complete equipment of five sub- 
stations at Pau, Lourdes, Tarbes, 
Montrejeau and Lannemezan_ respec- 
tively with mercury are rectifiers. 

The contract comprises in all six- 
teen 1,200-kw rectifier sets to operate 
on the direct-current side at the high 
pressure of 1,575 volts. Each set 
consists of a sing’e main transformer 
supplying two high tension rectifiers in 
parallel. The primary supply will be 
three-phase at 60,000 volts, and a 


frequency of 50. Everything from the 
high tension to the direct-current side 
is included in the contract. The over- 
load capacity for which the rectifiers 
are being designed is 50 per cent for 
two hours and 200 per cent for five 
minutes. 

Messrs. Power Rectifiers, Ltd., who 
represent this end of Brown, Boveri’s 
activities in England, say that the 
progress made during recent years with 
this class of plant is very marked, 
something like 160 individual equip- 
ments being either installed or in hand. 
They comprise roughly 340 separate 
rectifiers giving a total capacity of 
about 100,000 kw. 


Railway Electrification 
in Madagascar 


The governor general of Madagascar 
has decided to electrify the railroads of 
that colony from Tananarive to Tama- 
tave, according to Commerce Reports. 
A hydro-electric power station will be 
built on the Vohitra river to furnish a 
maximum power of 30,000 hp. The 
length of the line is 98 miles and the 
total cost of the installations will reach 
$4,620,000. Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner F. G. Singer, who furnished this 
information, states that the governor 
general is also considering the electrifi- 
cation of the future railroad from 
Diego-Suares to Joffre Ville, a road 
about 22 miles in length. 


Waterpower Development in 
Japan Is Being Pushed 
Rapidly 

Japan is pushing work on hydro- 
electric development as the demand for 
power in the larger cities as well as 
the smaller villages is far in excess 
of the supply available, according to 
Stephen Q. Hayes, a special electrical 
engineer of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, who re- 
cently returned from a six months’ tour 
of Australia and Japan, where he made 
a special study of business conditions. 
Tokyo and Yokohama, near the eastern 
end of the main island, are supplied 
with power at 50 cycles from many 
hydro-electric plants and there is an 
electrified section of the railway be- 
tween these two cities with multiple- 
unit trains every ten or fifteen minutes. 

Near the middle of the main island, 
about 350 miles from Yokohama and 
Tokyo, are the large manufacturing 
cities of Kyoto, Osaka and Kobe. These 
are fed by numerous transmission sys- 
tems operating at 60 cycles. Some of 
the most important hydro-electric 
generating stations are located about 
half way between the two groups of 
cities and some interesting problems 
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are involved in making some of these 
stations suitable for feeding 50-cycle 
current to Tokyo and Yokohama and 
60-cycle current to Kyoto, Osaka and 
Kobe. 


Nine Electric Locomotives 
Exported During July 


Of the nine electric locomotives ex- 
ported from this country during July, 
eight, having a total value of $412,076, 
wert to Brazil, says Commerce Reports, 
and one, invoiced at $11,100, went to 
England. 


Bituminous Coal Output Falls 


Production of bituminous coal in the 
United States during the week ended 
Sept. 3 was 7,571,000 tons, against 
7,163,000 tons in the week previous, 
and 11,167,000 in the week ended Sept. 
3, last year, according to the Geological 
Survey. For the calendar year to Sept. 
3 the output was 264,647,000 tons, 
against 354,396,000 tons in the same 
time, last year. 


Express Locomotives for Chile 


Six express locomotives were also in- 
cluded in the order of the Chilean State 
Railroad from the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric International Company. -The other 
locomotive equipment to be furnished, 
as was announced last week, includes 
eleven local passenger and fifteen road 
freight locomotives and seven switching 
engines. All of these locomotives are 
of Baldwin-Westingnouse manufacture. 


Will Study American 
Developments 


It has been learned through govern- 
ment channels that R. Shirase, a Jap- 
anese government official and _ traffic 
manager of the railway department of 
the Formosan Government General, 
arrived in San Francisco on board the 
steamship Taiyo Maru, Sept. 9, 1921. 
His visit to the United States is for the 
purpese of studying the deve'opments 
of the railroad situation in this country 
following the war. While Mr. Shirase 
is not a purchasing agent, it is under- 


stood that a considerable volume of rail-_ 


way material will be puvchased later 
on, based upon his reports and recom- 
mendations. Mr. Shirase may be ad- 
dressed in care of Mitsu & Company, 
65 Broadway, New York. 


Rolling Stock 


Elmira Water, Light & Railroad Com- 
pany, Elmira, N. Y., is intending within 


the next four weeks to place an order for 
three safety cars. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Railway will install 
350 new motors on center-entrance cars. 
These are the largest cars operated by the 
railway. Westinghouse and General Elec- 
trie equipment is being used. The total 
outlay will be about $350,000. The cars to 
be equipped are of the two-motor tvpe. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road has purchased from the International 
Motor Company three gasoline motor cars 
adapted for operation on rails by special 
trucks. They will have seating capacity 
of 35 and also a compartment for baggage. 
Delivery of these cars is expected early 
in December. They will be used in short- 
haul passenger service on branch lines. 
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Pae fic Electric Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has just placed in commission eleven 
rebuilt two-man side entrance, pay-as-you- 
enter, stepless cars. These cars will be 
operated on the Willowville-American Ave- 
nue line and the Hast Third street line. 
The cars represent modern design in. local 
street car transportation and are considered 
almost accident proof. Work is boing 
rushed on the new_ steel interurban 
cars assigned to the Long Beach route, 
which, as soon as completed, will be placed 
in service. 


J. G. White Company, New York, has 
purchased for immediate delivery on ac- 
count of the Manila Hlectric Company two 
“trollibuses” from the Atlas Truck Cor- 
poration, York, Pa. ‘These machines are to 
be built according to the same design as 
those already built for operation in Rich- 
mond, Va., and on Staten Island, N. Y., 
with the exception that it is propelled by 
‘a single 45-hp. motor instead of a single 
25-hp. railway motor in the case of those 
now operating in Richmond and two 25-hp. 
motors coupled jin tandem as-used on the 
Staten Island rail-less vehicles, 


Track and Roadway 


Ironwood & Bessemer Railway & Light 
Company, Ironwood, Mich., has extended its 
lines from Ayer Street south and east to 
Bonnie Street. 


St. Thomas, Ont.—The e'ectrification of 
the Canadian division of the Pere Mar- 
quette Railway is reported to be again 
under consideration. 

Savannah (Ga.) Electric Company will 
extend its double tracks on Habersham 
Street from Anderson to Thirty-Seventh. 
Permission was recently granted by the 
city and work will start directly. 

Public Service ‘Railway, Newark, N. J., 
has notified the board of commissioners 
of Haddonfield, N. J., that it will furnish 
better trolley service, repair roadbeds and 
lay new tracks within the borough limits. 


Toledo, Fostoria & Findlay Railway, 
Fostoria, Ohio, will lay new 60 lb. rails 
from the Baltimore & Ohio to the Lake 
Erie crossing. The rails will be slightly 
elevated in order that street re-surfacing 
will not be impeded in the future. 


Toronto, Ont.—Mayor Church is urging 
the Transportation Commission to proceed 
with the construction of a double-track 
extension of the King Street car line from 
Sunnyside to the Humber. The Commis- 
sion has decided not to construct the ex- 
tension until next spring. 


Northern Texas Traction Company, Fort 
Worth, Tex., has been granted authority by 
the City Commission in Fort Worth, Tex., 
to extend its University line three blocks 
from Blizabeth Boulevard to Cantey Street 
on South Adams _ Street. Work on the 
extension will begin at once. 


Duluth (Minn.) Street Railway, has 
drawn up plans for a double-track extend- 
ing 125 ft. from Tower Avenue along 
Twenty-first Street in the direction of Og- 
den Avenue. From this point the line will 
run on a single track for eleven blocks to 
zrand Avenue. The single-track plan has 
been approved by the City Council. 


Frankford Elevated Railway. Philade'- 
phia, Pa., may be extended 300 ft, north of 
Arch Street along Front Street to Market 
Street. Provision is also made for a 
temporary terminal as near Market Street 
as possible. The plans for the extension 
are nearly completed and bids will proba- 
bly be asked for within the next three 
weeks. : 

Toronto (Can.) Transportation Commis- 
sion, in connection with its reconstruction 
work wil! erect on the site of the Hillcrest 
site, carhouse and repair plant to serve 
the whole railway system. Property has 
also been acquired at Yonge & Eglinton 
Avenue for carhouses in North Toronto, 
and on the northwest corner of Eglington 
and Duplex Avenues a_ new _ substation 
similar to the one south of St. Clair Av.nue 
is to be built. 


Frankford, Tacony & Holmesburg Street 
Railway, Philadelphia, Pa., has_ placed 
within the last month with the Lorain Steel 
Company orders for six new spiral curves, 
section 114 No. 480 and 89% tons of 7-‘n. 
Trilby rail section 105 No. 484. In the 
spring of this year the company placed 
orders for 300 tons of rail section 105 No. 
484 and about $14,000 worth of railroad 
crossings, new sidings and other special 
work with the Lorain Steel Company. Also 
6,000 ties were ordered from Bernard 
Brothers. The railway does not expect to 
purchase further this year. 
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Trade Notes 


Ohmer Fare Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, recently received a contract with the 
Georgia Railway & BHlectric Company, At- 
lanta, Ga., for equipping all of its cars: 
with No. 3 type Ohmer registers. 


E. E. Aldous has been appointed r »pre- 
sentative of the American Steel & Wire 
Company in St. Paul-Minneapolis-Duluth 
territory, with headquarters at St. Paul. 
Mr. Aldous has been connected with the | 
company for twenty years in different po- 
sitions, 

Indianapolis Switch & Frog Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, announces a new line of | 
rubber-covered flexible cables and cords for ~ 
use with portable electrical equipment, A | 
special cable has been designed for use with 
electric welders, grinders and all track 
tools. The outside coating, rubber-vulecan- 
ized under compression, resists abrasion,. 
does not absorb water or liquid, is non- 
kinkable and of high tensile strength and — 
extremely flexible. 


Hunter Grubb has been made general 
manager in charge of paints of the du 
Pont Company, Wilmington, Del., following 
the company’s resumption of its old plan 
of supervising its industries. Under the 
plan there will be a general manager in 
charge of each industry, while during the 
war supervision of the various industries 
of which the company is the owner was: 
delegated to different members of the 
executive committee. 


Carl F. Dietz, vice-president and sales 
manager of the Norton Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has resigned to become presi- 
dent and general manager of the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Brass Company. He sue- 
ceeds as president Fred J. Kingsbury of 
New Haven, who becomes chairman of the — 
board of directors. Mr. Dietz has been — 
connected with the Norton company for 
ten years, first as plant engineer, then as 
assistant sales manager, and afterward as 
sales manager of the wheel division of the 
business. Two years ago, when the Morton 
Company and the Norton Grinding Com- 
pany were consolidated, he was made vice-— 
president and sales manager, 


New Advertising Literature 


Insulators.—The Porcelain Insulator Cor- 
poration, Lima, N. Y., has issued a booklet, 
the purpose of which is to describe its pin- 
type insulators, manufactured for use on ~ 
transmission lines operated at voltages from: 
6,600 to 70,000. ! 


Battery Equipment.—S. R. Orum, 503- 
505 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of battery shop equipment, 


has issued a new catalog covering his — 
products. 
Safety Switches and Panel-Boards.— — 


Catalog 12-A issued by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, - Fast 
Pittsburgh, Pa., includes new types of 
safety motor starters and safety panel- 
boards. 


Track Reclamation.—Indianapolis Switch 
& Frog Company, Springfield, Ohio, has re- 
cently issued a booklet on the subject of 
track construction and reclamation by the: 
are Welding process. 


Electric Drill. — The Elecyto-Magnetice — 
Tool Company, Chicago, has developed and 
placed on the market a 3-in, drill which may 
be used as a drill press by attaching to a — 
portable stand. : 


Heavy-Duty Grinder. — The Van Dorn 
Electric Tool Company, Cleveland, has re- 
cently put on the market an improved — 
heavy-duty ball-bearing electric grinder 
driven by a 4-hp. motor. 


‘ 
f 

Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J., — 
part of the General Electric Company's sys- _ 
tem, has issued a series 0* pamphlets en- 
titled “Lighting Dnata.” Each booklet de- 
scribes some phase of the lighting sub‘ect, r 
one being on the proper system for lighting 
railway buildings and yards, another on 
lighting for outdoor sports, a third for light-- { 
ing of printing plants, another a discuss‘on 
of reflectors for incandescent lamps, ete, 


Manganese Track Society and the Man- 
ganese Steel Founders’ Society, Chicago, 
have issued in pamphlet form the specifica- 
tions for switches. frogs, crossings and 
guard rails, as adopted for recommended 
practice by the American Railway Engi- ‘a 
neering Association at its annual econyen- _ 
tion in March, 1921. The pamphlet makes 
up a book of ten printed pages, printed on 
one side of the sheet only. 


